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1740. 

1. TTAK B^TWFFV OBRAT BRIIAIN, FRA-VCr, AHD BPATN.— 2. AD- 
MIRAL >LKNOIf TALrS TORTO BET 10 --3. COMMODORE HADDOCK 
IB THE MEDITERRANEAN. — 4. RFMARKABLE EXPLOIT OF A PRl- 
VATFIR AT mUA —5. filR JOHN NORRIS WITH A PLPET IN THE 
BAY OF BISCAY ADMIRAL VERNON TAKES SAN L0RLN7/0.—7. 
COMMODORE ANSON SAILS ON UlSNOYAOB ROUND THE WORLD.— 8. 
ADMIRAL SIR CIIAIONFR OGLE AND GENERAL LORD CATUOART 
SAIL ON A CONJUNCT EXPEDITION.— 9. DEATH OP THE EKPEBOK 
CHARLES, OF THE CZARINA ANNE, AND OF THE KINO OT PBI^U- 

1. War between Great Britain, France, and Spain. 

Notwithstanding the Convention of the Pardo, a nmtare betwm 
Great Britain and Spain had become inevitable. The ostend^bhi 
occasion of it now was the rifrht of search, claimed by the latter 
country, m hieh the British demanded should be utterly renonnoedj^ 
but which Spmn hauglitil^ insiste<l uix)n still exercising. Was WM 
accordingly proclaimed in London against her on me 19th of 
October, i739, in the most jubilant manner. The British peo)^ 
were excittd against the Spaniards to the highest degree. The molt 
^pular orators, such as Pulteney, Wyndham, and even the gm*|t 
Pitt him^df, inflamed their passions ; and to raise them stUl highiRV 
one Jenkins, the master of a Scotch merchant ship ihp|t 'lhad 
boarded by a Spanish guarda costUt was brought to the bar of w. 
Hcmm of Commons, to detail*in person the injuries infficted i^pon 
British subjects. He had not only been groasty insulted, but he 
been tortured in the moat riio^ing maimer, and had ona olf 
his ears tom oflU He was aoked by a member what he 
VoL. 11. B 



VEKIfON TAEJJS POETO BELLO. 
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himjM'tf ill tlie liandii of such barbarians — “I re- 
coittniwS^ iwiy sonl to God,” he said, ** and my wronj^ to my 
country,” The liehavioar of the man, and the sight of his 
nmtilated eai^'Which was produced, filled the whole Parliament witli 
indigtiatian. Sir Kobert Walpole was still at the head of the 
British Government, and alwayf» an advocate for peace, yet he 
could not stand against the popular voice, and now that he was 
driven to war he resolved to coi.duct it with spirit. As early 'as 
the 10th of July, orders had been issued for gt'ueral rejirisals, and 
he sent an ambassador to the Dutch to require the auxiliary troops 
which the States were bound to furnish b\ tri'atj ; but the French 
Court had already prevailed ujion Holland to remain neuter. A 
treaty was, however, concluded with the King of Denmark, who 
received a subsidy of 70,000/. ])er annum on condition of the Danes 
fiirnishing to his Britannic Maj(‘sty a body of 6000 men, and the 
Houses of Parliament assured the King that they would support him 
ill making such fiirther augiuentalion of his forces by sea and land as 
ho should think necessary for the honour, interest, and safety of the 
kingdom. Letters of marque and reprisal were issued against the 
Spaniards, and an embargo was laid on all merchant ships outward 
bound. As the British ambassador had not yet left Madrid, the 
Catholic King gave him to understand that he looked upon these pro- 
ceedings as acts of hostility, and as his cause was just, that he hoped, 
with tlie assistance of Heaven and his allies, to he able to support 
it against his adversaries. The French ambassador declared that 
the King his master was obliged by treaties to assist the King of 
Spain by sea and land in case he should be attacked. 

2. Admieal Veenon takes Poeto Bello. 

A British fleet was now speedily fitted out under the comn^d of 
Admiral Vernon, who sailed for his command on board the ** Burford,” 
70, jftid on the 20th of November, 1739, anchored before Porto Bello 
on the Spanish main in South America, with the following squadron : 
-^the ** Hampton Court,” 70, Captain Watson j the " Worcester,” 60, 
Captain Main ; the " Louisa,” 60, Captain Waterhouse ; the “ Straf- 
foj^,” 60, Captain Trevor ; the Norwich, '^50, Captain Herbert; and 
getting under weigh the following day. Commodore Brown in the 
** Hampton Court ” leading, Vernon attack^ the ” Iron Castle,” as it 
was called, which defended the entrance to that harbour. It was very 
strong and tolerably well defended. The fire of the assailants was 
however opened with so much Spirit that the Spanish garrison were 
soon seen to fly from their guns, when the Admiral gave signal for the 
boats. In those the British sailors pushed to shore and landed. 
There was as yet no breach made in the walls, but they mounted 
upon one ahotheris shoulders, scaled the fortification, and hauled 
down the*^Spanish flag. Hadwthe* engmy behaved with the slightest 
resolution, the assailants would, in *all probability, have severely 
repented of thar temerity ; but ** fortune favours the brave,” even 
though sometimes such bra^ry appear but rashness. There still 
remamed an interior and higher work in possession of the Spaniards; 
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REMARKABLE EXPLOIT AT CXTBA. 


but the pfarrison, appalled by the irresistible ardour of the British, 
at once sounded a |)arley and surrendered. The Admirars next 
attack was upon the " (iloria Castle/' which lay at the bottom of the 
bay and covered the town. This he battered very ducoessfhUy/and 
it returned the fire with spirit on the *‘Burford/' that Adhll||ral*s 
ship, which was the most exposed, but no injury was sustained except 
a slight fracture to the fore* topmast, although the fort contlq||jd 
its tire tm night. Vernon returned the cannonade with briskiM, 
and in the course of the night one of liis shot passing over 'the 
fort, had the luck to pass tlirdugli the very house of the Gover- 
nor, who was so intimidated bv it, that early in the morning 
he sent to propose terms by whicli the British hecamo, not only 
niastiTs of^tlie town and forts, but also of two 20-gnn ships, and 
another wlncli they found in the harbour. Tliey then took away all 
the brass ordnance and destroyed all the fortifi(*aitions ; but found 
more difficulty in tliis latter 0 |)eration tlnm they had found in taking 
them. Admiral Vernon gained great honour on tliia occasi(% not 
only for his bravery, but for his moderation and humanity toimrds 
the conquered, and bis generosity towards his own p^pW-^-tbe 
soldiers and sailors of the tieet under his coinmanOHMlIlM^^ 
whom he shared the prize-money he might have derivoIHlMPk the 
capture of so rich a prize. As it was never intcnde4fw^tain 
possession of their new conquests, the Admiral, having carried off 
every thing worth removal, sailed away on the 13tb of December 
for Jamaica. 

On the 29th of September, throe mon-of-war of Admiral Vernon's 
fleet, und('r Captain Waterhouse, in the ‘‘Louisa/' found sixteen 
sail ill liarbour at Ija Cluayra, which they captured. Captain Mas- 
ters, in the “ Drake " sloop of war, sunk a Spanish guarda-costa, and 
made a v aluable prize. Captain Knowles, in the Diamond,” took 
two Spanish ships : Captains Peter Warren, Sir Yelverton Peyton, 
and Duinaresquc, also made some very valuable prizes, under turmi 
of great moquaJity. 

3. Commodore Haddock in the Medtteeeanean. 

Commodore Haddock, wlio had been scut with a squadron of nine 
ships of tlio line the previous year to winter at Port Mahon, in 
order to influence the negotiations then in progress, had now been 
ordered to commence reprisals on the Spaniards. This species of 
warfare, which indeed, in a national point of view, seriously afiected 
the public enemy, affected the private trade more sensibly. It is 
remarked by many historians, that “ no squadron had for many' years 
been so successful.” Tlie Commodore's “ Norfolk,” 80, cruising cm 
the 23rd of September lietween Gibraltar and Cadiz, met with and 
captured the Spanish ship “ San Josef,” with a cargo estimated at 
120,000Z., and another Caracas ship belonging to the Guipuscoa 
Company. • 

4. Eemabeable Exploit o7 a PBitATSEB at Cuba. 

A remarkable exploit on land by a Captain Hall, in the U&ffKih 
privateer “ Viiginia Queen,” deserves mention in the annato cif this 
h 2 
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iN^^tho flingnlarity of the event, and for the resolution and con- 
Utict shd#n by the commander. Know inj? well the coasts of Cuba 
and the habits of the people, he obtained under fri\ olous pretences an 
interview with the govenior of tin* Fort De la Plata. As soon as he 
found himself alone with him he clapjanl a pistol to his breast, charging 
him on pain of death to make no noise. Then S( curing the guard at 
the gate, he signalled to his i icn to land, and thus got his ship's 
crew into the fort, lie then dro\e the Sp»iniards out of it, and 
having thus got into secure iiossesslon he reduced the place, spiked 
the guns, threw the powdei 'iito the well, and capturi'd so much 
booty that Avon the private s. dors averaged a share of a hundred 
pounds each. 

6. Sib John Nobkis with a Fleet in the Bay aV Biscit. 

The Court of Vcrhailles sec ing war ine\ itiibh , ordered a squadron 
of twelve large ships, under the command of tli^^ Marquis d’Antin, 
to p^ced directly to the West Indies, and there unite itself to the 
SpaniBh fleet, while anotlier of like force vins oituucd ut the same 
time to be fitted out at Toulon. The Spaniards availing themselves 
of thes%i4^parations publicly gave out that the si|uadrons of the 
two were to rendezvous at Cadi/, and that they would 

accompiajJ an arm,> uudiT the command of tlie Duke of Ormond, 
who was tlien in Spain, to make a descent upon England. Sir John 
Norris was accoidiiigly sent to cruise in the Baj of Biscay, with 
twenty -one British ships of the lino to intercept this fleet. Nothing 
how'ever came of either evpedition, for the one never sailed, and the 
other never cleared the Channel, and no other service w^as cficeted 
by any part of it exec})! the capture of five prizes in tlie Bay of 
Rodondello, hy the ** Argjle,” Captain Harrison. 

6. Admiral Yebnon takes San Lobenzo. 

Admiral Vernon, that he might in some measure retain the good 
opinions he bad gained in the year 1739, sailed from Port Koyal 
on the 25th of Febmarv, with Ids fleet, for Carthagena. This city he 
proceeded to bombard for throe flays — a species of attack little cal- 
culated at any time to reduce a place, fend which as a natural 
consequence irritates and insults, rather than terrifies an enemy. 
In the present instance it had little serious effect. Passing Porto 
Bello, where he left the ** Windsor,” Captain Berkeley, and the 
“ Greenwich,*’ Captain Wyndham, to cruise, the next object of his 
attack was the Castle of &n Lorenzo, situated at the entrance of the 
river Chagres, a few leagues distant, before which he appeared on 
the 23rd of March. Captain Knowles of the “ Diamond,” who was 
an officer of an ifiqnirii^ feamd, besides being a good naval officer, 
and es^mod parilct|lll|!^ skilM as an engineer, was appomted to 
place tne bomb-kdMSlM imdfl||-craft in such situattons as he thought 
most ffivourablo for an attack ra the fort. The ** Strafford,” 60, Cap- 
tain Trevor, now ctoried the Admiral’s flag, but having sprung her 
flMhe*topaaU-yard when^going in to the attack, she could not proceed 
beflire ten at night. Knowles^ however, brought all his ve&sds to 
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bear about three in tine afternoon, and commenced his cannonade before 
the Admiral could come to his assistance, and with such effe<.*t did he 
ply his fir(‘ that the flajf of trace w'aa displayed on the Tnoniiiig’ of 
the 24th in token of bubmission. Tlie Admiral proceeded to do as 
he hail done at Porto Bello, and having removed all ordnance and 
stores of value, together with 4300 hags of Peruvian bark, destroyed 
the fort and two guarda-costas that he found in the harbour. 

7. rOMTtfODOHL A1.30N SAILS ON HIS VoYAGE TlOrND THE WORLD, 

Commodore Anson was apjx)inted to eoinmand a squadron, con- 
sisting of five or six two-decketl bhips, having on board a body Of 
land forces under Colonel Bland. It was inteinUd to be sent 4o 
the East Indites, on an expedition against the valuable Spanish scttli^’ 
ment of Alanilla in Luvou, one of the Phih])pine Islandfa. This fipM 
(taking its success to he a matter of certuint\) was t(» he therojoinad 
by a squadron of equal strength under < ^iptjiin (Jornw^, who\^4^ 
proceed to the wt'sfwnnl round Cupe Horn, and on his way attMSk 
and destroy as far as i)osbible all the Sjmuisii settlements on the 
ern coast of South America ; and both were after their jupctioil to 
attemrt any enterprise that their prudence and ability inigh^, suggest. 
Oid\ one-half of iliis scheme, howexer, was carried out. 

Coiimuxlore Anson received his commission on the lOth of January, 
but his original destination was changed, and ho was ordered to 
pursue the route and plan which had been intended for Captain 
Cornw all’s sejuadron. Ifis departure was still fui'thcr delayed, and 
even part of the armament abandoned in the most miaceountable 
manner; but after various counter orders, three companies of 
marines consisting of 210 men were embarked, and these, with 
other troops, making altogether 470 men, under the command of 
Colonel Cracherode, and a naval force consisting of the "Cen- 
turion,” 60, the “ Severn,” and the “ Gloucester,” 60 each, the 
"Pearl,” 40, an old Indiaman called the “Wager,” and a sloop 
carrying eight guns called the “ Trial,” were placed under the com- 
mand of the Commodore, who sailed on the 18th of September for 
Cape Horn and the Pacific Ocean. Ho doubled the dangerooa 
Cape in March 1741, in which service he lost two of his ships. He 
stayed about the cop^s of America till 1742, and then pi^ooeedh^g 
with the “ Centurion ” only (all his other ships having sneoes- 
sively lost), he got tc China, met a Spanish galleon at the Philippune 
Islands, captur^ her, and having sold her in China in 1743, returned 
to Spitheed on the 15th of June, 1744, haying accomplished hie 
celebrated voyage round the world. 

The Court of Spain no sooner heard of the destination of Aoson’i 
squadron, than it sent off Don Pizarro with a more formidable 
squadron to defeat his design ; but though he catno up with Anson's 
rearmost ships near the Straits of Magellan, he eould not weather the 
tempest through which Anson proofed hito the Soath Sea. One 
of the Spanish ships perished at sea, and another was wrecked o|i ^ 
coast of Brazil, while Pizarro arrived at Bio de la Plate Hdth hfe 
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three remaining bhlps in a shattered condition, having lost 1200 men 
in the voyage. 

Intelligence having l)oen received that a strong squadron of 
Spanish ships were waiting at Ferrol, Sir John Norris with a squadron 
of ten sliips again put to sea, and the young Duk«* of Cumberland 
embarked for the first time as a volunteer m the t‘xp(‘dition, but 
after 1^ ing inactive all the summer tl)jb fleet i-eiuined to port. 

8. Admieai Sie Chalonee Ogle and Ofneeai. Loed Cathcaet 

^SAIL ON A CONJUNCr ExrEi)TTION. 

But the chief exertion made this year by Great Britain, was the 
fitting out of a formidable armament for tlie northern coasts of Spa- 
nish America, and liis Catholic Majobty’s settlements on the Atlantic. 
For this purpose four battalions were raised in the British colonies of 
North America, and were convened to Jamaica to await the arrival 
of the rest of the armament from England. This eoiisibtcd of a fleet 
of twenty -sovpn shii)% of the line, besides frigates and fire-ships, 
bomb-ketchcR and tenders, hospital ships, store ships laden with 
ps^ision, ammunition, and every kind of warlike implements; to 
which wis added a military force, under the command of Lord Cath- 
cart, a nobleman of aj)proved honour and great experience in the art 
of war. Never was an armament more completely equipped, and the 
whole fleet, corisibting of about 120 sail, under Admiral Sir ChaloB.hr 
Ogle, left Spithcad in October. 

9. Death of the Empeeoe Chaeles, op the Czaeina Anne, 

AND OF THE KiNO OF PjtTJBSIA. 

^ The year 1740 was fatal to many sovereigns, whose deaths occa- 
sioned fresh complications and fresh wars. On the 2l8t ot October, 
died Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, the last prince of the house 
of Austria ; he was succeeded in all his hereditary dominions by his 
only daughter, Maria I'hcrosa, who, in virtue of the Pragmatic 
Sanction which had been guaranteed by all the powers of Europe, 
immediately assumed the title of Queen of Hungary. Tlie Elector of 
Bavaria, nevorthclcRs, retused to acknowledge this Princess by the 
title which ho himself claimed, and was prepared to dispute. ~ The 
Emperoris death was followed iii a few days by that of the Czarina 
Anne, who left her crown to Ivan, the son of her niece, the IMncess 
Anne of Mecklenburg, a child of five years old, and the regency to the 
Duke of Courland, dispositions which were not long maintained, and 
which were productive of much bloodshed. But the greatest death in 
its military results was that of Frederick William, King of Prussia, 
who was succeeded by his son Frederick II., since called the Gfreat, 
and one who was destined to give a new lustre to the annals of war. 
He was flow in his twenty-eighth yea*> and found himself in possession 
of an army of 76,000 of the best disciplined troops in Europe, with 
artille^, m^zines, and every appointment of war in the highest 
^ndition. The character of the new monarch was soon developed. 
The Bishop and Chapter of Lili^e had offended him, and he sent at 
once a corps of troops against them and exacted from them an 
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indemiiificatiou of 60,000 doUai-s. The Bi<4hop complained to the diet 
of Batisb<m, and this as its result brought a remonstrance from the 
Emperor that by no means jdeaaetl Fri'derick. No sooner, however, 
was he in6)rmed of Charlc*s’B death, than his anger and ambition 
were roust'd to notion. lie rovivetl some anthpated claims to part 
of the province of Silesia, and thought he could not better emidoy his 
army and the treasure he fomfj^ in his father’s coffers, than by boldly 
taking possession of the whole. He kept his plans secret’ till ho 
was ready to move, so that when he quitted Herliii on the 15th 
of Deci'inber, few knew where he was gt)mg. He now said 
to the Marquis do Beaiive, the French ambassador, in order that he 
might inform Cardinal Floury, “Tliut he was going to play their 
game,” and he added, “ Si les aces me viennent, nous partngcrons.” 
He hatl to the last eoneeaJed Ids views from the Marqius do Botta, 
the Hungarian envoy, who liad been sent to penetrate liis designs; 
but as tlio King eoiild now no longi*^ do so, he cx.pl.uned Idmsolf to 
Botta, and sent liis (iruiid Miirsluil to I’^ienua to set forth hli oiidins 
and demamls. On the 23r4 of Doeeinher he invaded Silesia, at the 
head of t^venty battalion'* and tldrt^ -six. .squadrons. 
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1. PREDERICE II. SEIZES SILESIA. — 2. THE QUEEN OP HUNaAET 
APPEALS I'O GREAT BRIIHIN. — 3. MARSHAL NEIPPERO IN COM* 
MAM> 01 < HER ARMY ENTERS SILESIA. — 4. THE KING OF PRUSSIA 
ATTACKS HIM— RATTLE OF MOLWITZ.— 5. MARSHAL NEIPPEBGI 
ABANDONS SILESIA.— 6. THE FRENCH KING DECLARES AGAINST 
AUSTRIA. — 7. MARSHAL MAILLEBOIS THREATENS HANOVER. — 8. 
THE ELECTOR OF BAVARIA IS CROWNED EMPEROR,— 9. KHEVEN- 
ITULLER BETAKES LINZ, AND THE ELECTORATE IS RAVAGED. — 
10. MARIA THERESA’S FORTUNES IMPROVED. — 11. NAVAL WAR. — 
12. BRITISH CONJUNCT EXPEDITION TO THE WEST INDIES. — 13. 
WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

1. Frederick; II. seizes Silesia. 

Frederick entered Breslau, the capital city of the province of 
Silesia, on the 1st of January. He compelled General Brown, wlw 
was there with 3000 of the Queen of Hungary’s troops, to retire into 
Moraida, and before the end of the month he made himself master 
of the whole pro\ince, except Glogau and Brieg, which he block- 
aded, and Nelssc, the only fortress capable of maintaining a siege. 
One of his generals surprised the town and fortress of Jablonka on 
the coniines of Hungary ; and the Prince of Anhalt-Deewu took 1^ 
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ebcalade Great Glogau on tlie Oder, and made General Wallis and 
1000 iiicii that were in j^arribon prisoners. 

2. The QiTE]^ op Hungary appeals to Great Britain. 

On the fimSi^lilann, the Quecn^of Hungary apixjalod to the King of 
Great Britaiil for assistance. George II. knowing the weakness 
of her position, advised lier to purchase jH*ace with so unscru- 
pulous ii neighbour, by sacrificing to him a part, or even the 
whoh* of the province ; but she indignantly rejected the proposal, 
and claimed as a matter of right the .succour stipulated by treaty 
when England guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction. All that the King 
could do therefore wtis to coUcct some troops on his Hanoverian 
frontier, and apidy to liis English Parliament for a subsidy for the 
Queen. But JbVcderick was as active in his diplomacy as in the 
field ; he employed the Ircasure left him by his father in i)rcparing 
a new army of 30,000 men, to join those already in Silesia, and he 
won over the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria to his camp, while the 
Kings of S])ain and Sardinia engaged to abet his j)retciisi(>ns, and the 
King of France promis('d a more o}Hm assistance. Other states ^ere 
equally anvious to profit by this favourable oj)portunity of aggran- 
dizing themselves at the e\]x‘nsc of an almost defcneeloss woman. 
Her hopes of assistance against the unjust pretensions of Prussia 
were sa^y' and sorely disajipointed : promises, indeed, poured in from 
every quarter, but not a single man was dispatched, nor a single 
florin remitted to her jiid. 

3. Marshal Neipperg in command op her Army enters Silesia. 

Thus left to herself, the Queen disdained to make th(‘ smallest 
concession, but, collecting a considerable force in Moravia, gave 
the command to Marslial Neipperg, whom she had recently liberated 
from prison, to which be had been consigned by the late Emperor, 
her father, for his share in the peace of Belgrade. Neipperg, in 
consequence of the want of magazines, the bad state of the roads, 
and the severity of the weather, could not pass the mountains of 
Moravia and Upper Silesia before the latter end «f March ; but in 
the mean time Frederick had rejoined his^ army, and after having 
taken Glogau by assault, and pressed on the preparations for the 
siege of Neisse, he was visiting the quarters of his troops near 
Jagerndorf in Upper Silesia, w hen he narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by some Austrian hussars. 

^ M^hal Neipperg at length crossed the mountains and entered 
Silesia at Homionnstadt, near the juncture of the Oder and the 
Ostrave, iif the hope of surprising the l^nissians, who were dispersed 
in their cantonments, and to seize th^ heavy artillery deposited at 
Ohlau ; he left his tents at Neisse, and, continuing his march, made 
himself master of Grotkau. He then ffispatchod General Lentidos to 
stop the passagt? of the Prussians ovuy the Neisse at Sor^, where 
they had constructed a bridge, and di%i^ the evening of the 9th of 
April he cantoned his troops at Moluw and other villages in the 
vicinity of Brieg. 
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4. This King of Prussia attacks him — Battle of Molwitz. 

Ill tlu^ situation, wuth a false confidence in the military supe- 
riority of his troops to the I*russi«jis, both in numbers and discipline, 
the Marshal was surprised by the sudden a])pi*oach of the Kin^s 
army, which advanced ujioii the Austrians at ten o'clock on the 
moruiii^ of the 10th of April. Frederick, who was at Jagemdorf 
when the Austrians entered Silesia, had s]>cedily assembled his 
troo]H and hastened towards Stciriau, iuteiiding to pass the Ncisse 
at Sorge. Being prevented by the detachment under General Len- 
tulus, he made a forctnl march, and cn^ssed at Michelau to the south 
of Afolwit/, with a view to occupy Grotkau. Finding that place in 
the iK)>^session of the Austrians, and eoin])ell(«d to risk an engagement 
for the presen atiou of his artillery at Olilau, he advanciHl and tack 
up his (]uarters at Pogrell and adjacent villages, a short distance 
from Alolwiti!. • 

The King’s troops consisted of twciily -seven battalions, twenty- 
nine squadrons, and three of hussars — .diout 25,000 men — and he 
formed his army in order of battle before any enemy appeared, 
extending his right wing towanis the village of Herrendorf, and his 
left to the rivulet of liauchwitz ; but his dispo^tioiis were not 
skilfully made, for the cavalry of his right wing did not reach their 
d(‘8tinod iKibition, and the infantry w'cre so crowded that he was 
obliged to leinove three battalions out of his first line, with wluchhe 
formetl a dank to cover his i ight wing — an arrangement not originally 
iiitcndedi but which eventually contributed materially to the result. 
The plain of Molwitz w'as reached by noon, without the Austrians 
being at all aw'are of the Prussians’ approach, though the village 
was in their hands. Neipperg, surprih(‘d, could not avail himself of 
the errors of Ids opjKinent, but was compelled to form his troops in 
haste, ex]K)bed to tlio continual discharge qf the Prussian artillery. 
The Au<4trian cavalry on the left wing, galled by this incessant fire, 
demandt'd to be led to the charge, when the brave General lloemer, 
attacking the right wing of the l^ussians, dispersed their cavalry, and 
cutting his way through the infantry, penetrated even, to the baggage 
and park of artillery, w'hii’h his men began to pillage. In the mean 
while, Schulenburg, who led the l^russian horse, lost his life, and the 
King had a horse killed under him. Victory appeared to incline 
already to the side of the Austrians, and ut the entreaties of Marshal 
Schwerin, who w'as himself also wounded, the King retired from the 
field ; and it is said, that, carried along by his flying cavalry, he fled 
as far as Oppehi, and there took refiige in a windmill h Nmppeig 
endeavoured to seize the decisive moment and put his iufantiy in 
motion, but all his effojrts were inefieetual ; the excellent disciphie 
of the Prussian foot was apparent in this their very first essay. The 

^ This circumstance occasioned the caustic remark, that in this battle 
Frederick had covered liiniseif with glory and with flour. On this occasion 
he rode a hwe called ** Tall Grey,” who carried him sixty-five Endish 
miles withouffood or resting. Ever ^ter the battle he wu culled ** Mofwlll 
Grey,” and survived to the year 1760, 
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Aiutrian troops were panic-struck by the rcg-ular and rapid fire of 
the I^tussians, and refused to advance, lloeuicr havinp^ re -formed his 
cavalry* was repulsed by tlio Prince of Anhsilt, who with the three 
Prusbian battiilions draun from tlje first line rcphiced the disorder 
^ on the flank. Three times Rocmer charj^ed, and was three times 
^iveii back ; returning # fourth time he was killed, and his troops 
^vc way. Animated with this advantage. Marshal Schwerhx on the 
left wing advanced with his w^eU-disci] dined infantry against the 
Austrian right, where Meipperg (who had received several contusions 
in the conflict) in vain opposed him, and attempted to revive the 
courage of his troops ; they however precipitately fled from the field of 
battle, and did not again rally till they had ))assed the town of Nitibse. 
General Bcrchlingcn tried to re-form them, but this attempt w as in 
vain, disorder spread through the whole Aubtrlan line, and this army, 
which appeal'd to be the forlorn hope of Maria niere«5a, was 
already in hcatllong retreat. Frederick, accompanied by Mauper- 
tuis and a few hussars, continued his flight from Oppeln to Loweu, 
where he thought himself' secure ol an asylum, hut ho found tliat 
place occupied by a party of Austrian hussjws, who, on Ins arriving 
before the gate at midnight, sallied out and attacked the party. 
Maui)ertuis, having ascenclcil a tree to obtain a belter view of w'hat 
was going on, was taken ])risoncr; while the monarch, returning 
towards Neissc, received there the news that his troops ha^l gained a 
complete victory. 

The loss on the Prussian side in this battle did not exceed 2600 
men killed, while on that of the Austrians more than 3000 were 
killed, and 2000 taken prisoners, with nine pieces of cannon and four 
standards. The discipUue of the IVussian infantry was o^lmirahle. 
These troops had been undervalued by Neipporg, who had thought 
them to be only soldiers for the parade of Potsdam and Berlin; 
but Marshal Schwerin, who commanded them, had been formed in 
the school of Marlborough and Sngene, and had omitted nothing 
in Ills experience to make them good soldiers. Many faults, both 
in tactics and strategy, had however been committed, and h>ederiek, 
who was afterwards the historian of his owm times, coolly confesses that 
it seemed as if lie and Count Neipperg had been trying which should 
commit the greatest number of blunders ; but he adik that Molwitz 
was the school of the King of Prussia and his troops ; for the Prince 
reflected profoundly upon all the faults and errors he had faDen into, 
tliat he might try to correct them for the future. Ilis victory had 
indeed been dearly purchased. Hit kinsman, Frederick, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, and Lieut. -General Sclmlcuburg, were killed in the 
engagement, and a great many generals and other officers. The 
consequences of this battle were aa disastrous to the house of AuBtria> 
as they w ere advantageous to Frederick. The Austrians were humbled 
by the los^ of this first conflict with veteran troops, against a aewly- 
created army which they had despised; while it had stamped a 
new character on the Prussian infantry for steadiness under fire and 
discipline, and proved them to be superior even to me* long prac- 
tically accustomed to war. The King learned also to appreciate the 
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advantage of improving his cavalry, and rejwiir tlie errors which 
ho had committed fr^m ignorance of tho due advantage of this arm. 
Ill conseciuence of Jiis success Frederick’s camp at Molwitz becamo 
inimcdi<ilely the centre of negotiations, and his alliance was courted 
from all quarters. 

6. Marshal Nlippeeg abandons Siiesia. 

After the battle Frederick remained with hLs army at Molwitz till 
tho 28th of April, but Neipperg recrossed the river Neisse and in- 
trenched himself in order to wait for reinforcements. Frederick 
then went into open trenches before the important town of Brieg, 
whi(‘h, though bravely ilefcnded by IHccolomini, was compelled to 
capitulate on the 4th of May. 

The Queen of Hungary, however, remained she could 

not submit to the humiliation of yielding up one of her richest and 
most valuable provinces, and persisted in her refiisal to make the 
smallest concession. She w'ould only consent to purchase the Orimd- 
ship of the King of Prussia by a sum ot‘ money, and by some sacri- 
fices on the side of Fhuiders and the lit line, which would not now 
have been accepted. 

Count Neipi^rg was soon obliged to abandon Silesia altogether, 
and the King of Pnissia left the army on tho 12th of November for 
Berlin, wliile Marshal Schwerin remained to occupy Upirer Silesia ; 
and detachments under the oommand of Count Dessau were sent to 
reduce Qlatz and Neisse, which surrendered almost without opposition 
in December. Tiro IhTissian array was then distributed in winter-quar- 
ters in Moravia, after having taken Olmutr, the capital of that province. 

6. The Feknch Kino declares against Austria. 

The rapid successes of the Prussians determined tho King of 
France to disregard his guarantee of the IVagmatic Sanction, and 
make common cause with FrtMierick, iu order to carry out tho old 
Galilean policy of crushing tho house of Austria. Accordingly the 
Count de BeUeisle, who had been watching proceedings at Frankfort, 
where a diet had assembled to elect a new Emperor, was dispatched 
into Silesia, to conclude an alliance with the conqueror. 

Frederick was not without alarm at the report of tho march of 
Danish and Hessian troops in the pay of England, and of demonstra- 
tions making in Saxony ; and seeing that he must gain some great ally 
or be ^uiet, he at length accepted the alliance offered by France, 
stipulating that it shoidd bo kept secret until the French arms were 
re^y to act in his favour. Louis XV. liad already concluded the 
treaty of Nymphenburg with the Elector of Bavaria, and engaged 
to assist that Prince with his whole power towards raising hW to 
the Imperial throne; and now by the terms ho had m^e with 
Prussia, he agreed to divide the territories of Maria Theresa between 
France, Xlussia, and Poland. 

The Count de BeUeisle and his brother were aspiring to rise to power 
on the already failing greatness of Cardinal Fleury. The first, after- 
wards the Marshal de BeUeisle, was a brilliant, showy man, of so 
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great depth ; the other liad a fehort career : the Fi’eiich called one 
brother L^Imaginution,” and the other “Le j)oii Seiisj” but their 
^turo did ?t©t jwtily these appellations. 

Mab^jial Maillidois tbueatens Hanotee. 

Tlie King of Great Britain, as Klector of Hanover, was alarmed 
at the success of the King of Prus-in, in apprehension of his becoming 
too formidable a neighbour; and it is said that a scheme was pro- 
posed to Austria to attack that Prince’s Electoral dominions, and 
divide the conquest as reparation for the loss ol Silesia. Neverthe- 
less the Parliament of Great Britain vot'*d a subsidy to the Queen 
of Hungary, and Hanoverian troops, with auxiliary Danes and 
Hessians, and a number of British iorccs w^tc ordered to march, 
and be prepared for embarkation. 

The French Gourt now hurried Marslud MaMlebois across the 
Bhinc w'ith one army, and detached Marshals de lleUcisle and do 
Broglie with anotlnT. Maillcbois moved straight u])on Hanover, 
where King George was at tins time residing, assc'mbliiig, reviewing, 
and drilling the troops he li.id subsidi/cd. lie* learned with surprise 
the rapid apj)roaeh of tin Frtaich, and too weak to stop their marth, 
and dreading the worst for hi-* Electoral dominions, he hastened to 
conclude one gear’s neutrality for Hanover, stipulating, tha^- as 
Elector he w’ould not during that period ottbr any ashistance what- 
ever to Maria Theresa, or givi* his vote in favottr of her husband at 
the ensuing election for tin Empire ; but he would not pledge him- 
self to vote for the Elector of Bavaria. 

8. The Electoh op Bavaria is crowned Emper'^b. 

The Elector of Bavaria accepted from the King of Fra.ici letters 
patent creating him Lioiit.-Gcneral, and the Marshals Broglie and 
Belleisle were appointed to act under him. The design of the 
French Court was to raise this Prince to the Imjierial dignity, and 
enable him to deprive the Queen of Hungary of her estates and 
power. The Marshal de Belleisle ran, about Germany as the great 
negotiator ; now at Franlvfort, now at Dresden, and now at the Prussian 
camp; leaving liis command to the direction of Count Saxe. The 
Elector’s army being now joined by the French forces under Broglie, 
and having surprised the Imiieriid city of Piussau upon the Danube, he 
entered Upper Austria wdth a force of 70,000 men, and took possession 
of Linz, the capital, where ho was inaugurated Duke of Austria Be- 
fore he crossed the frontier he declared w’^ar against Maria Theresa, as 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany. Understanding, however, that the gar- 
rison of Vienna w'as numerous, apd that Count Palfy with 30,000 
Hungarians wore in the neighbourhood of the capital, the Elector 
tum^ aside, and entered Bohemia, which he expected to find an 
^y prey. He accordingly advanced to Prague and invested it. 

Through the intrigues of the PoUsh King had acceded to 

the treaty of Nymphenburg, and fMC forward a considerable body of 
Saxons under the command of Rutowski, natural son of the 

late King, to reinforce the El^dotor of Bavaria. This King, who 
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posso<tscHl no ^r(‘sit capacity, was induced to join the coalition against 
• Maria I'heresa, by the prospect of addin^r Moravia to bis domimonB. 

IVagiic was defended by Ogilvie, an Irish exile, with only 3000 men. 
Some of the Uun^rarian levies, headed hy Maria Theresa's husband 
and brother, niarclied rapidly to the relief of the Bohemian capital, 
but the Elector had in the night of the 25th of November escaladed 
the place, and Prague was taken. In the assault this dialogue is 
recoMed to have tsiken place between Colonel Che vert, afterwards a 
distinguished officer, and a grenadier of the regiment of Beance: 
“ Vms-tu cette seotinolle la devant “ Oui, mon Colonel.” “ EUe 
va te dire, qul va la^ ne r^ponds rien, mais a\ance.” "Oui, mon 
Colonel ” " Elle tircra sur toi, et tu manquera-** “ Oui, man 

Colonel.” “ Va Tegorger, je suis h\ pour te defendre.” The grena- 
dier advances, is challenged, kills the sentinel, and finds Chevert 
behind him, within the ramparts of Prague. In the capture of 
this town, w hich cost the French only fifty men, Maurice, Count of 
Save, another natural son of the late King of Poland, and qrliom 
wc shall frequently meet with in military history, distinguished 
himself at the heael of the Frene h foree^' nie Elector of Bavaria 
was crowned in the month of December, King of Bohemia, at 
Prague, and them hurried otT to Frankfort, where ho was elected 
Emperor. Thus “the hold Bavarian” attained "the summit of 
Cflpsarian fiower,” and never was the "vanity of human wishes” 
more speedily made apparent than in the " luckless ” sequel. 

9. KhEVENH ULLEB B^TABEB LI^Z, AND THE ElECTOEATB 
IS EAVAGTD. 

In December, the Austri.in Generals, Bcrnclau^and Menzel, 
defeated (3ount Thoring, who commanded 8000 men, at the pass of 
Sehardiiig, and this opening the way into the Electorate of Bavaria, 
they laid the whole country under contribution. Menzel, the eole- 
hrated partisan, was the son of a Saxon barber, and was for a 
long tim the terror of Germany. Enterprising and cruel, ho made 
excur*sions of some 200 leagues at a time, leaving devastation and 
carnage liehind him. Munich was taken, retaken, and abandoned. 
The Bavarian army was reduced from 20,000 men to 6000 by losses 
and desertion, and the French, under the nominal command "of Boiler 
isle, but who w as alw ay s absent on the road from capital to capital, 
was without orders, not knowing which way to move to assist their 
unfortunate ally. On the 20th Count Khevcnhuller appeared before 
Linz, and invested it; 10,000 French were within it os garrison, 
under (\)unt de Segur: the Grand Duke of Tuscany now joined 
Khevenhuller, and the French, not finding the place tenable, and 
being besides reduced from lack of provisions to eat their honei^ 
ottered to capitulate. Thus this town, in which the Elector hod so 
lately been crowned Archduke of Austria, was again in the hands of 
the Queen of Hungary. 

10. MaBIA Th£BE8A*S FoBTVNEB IMPBOVE. 

In England, thd unprovoked aggression of the King of Pmsda 
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Itad excited ffCijcrAl iiidiy^nation; and tlie wrongs of a young, beautiful, 
attd unoffending Princess, roused the foelingb of the Briti*)}] ])eoplc.* 
and kindled i&f" Rational enthusiasm. The minister, urged by the 
inrportunitieil -of the public voice, yielded to tlie torrept ; and the 
coftcurronee of 'Pai’llaTnent in supporting the Queen t)f Ilungary, and 
maintaining the liberties and babnee of power in Eurojx*, was evinced 
by a subsidy of 30l&,OOO/. Hence the (^ueen deemed lierself sure of 
the assistance of England, and entertained sanguine lu)])es that the 
example of that nation would be followed by Ibe United Provinces, 
Russia, and dther powers of Europe. 

Maria Theresa had never liccn forsaken by her own courage. 
Seemingly abandoned and devoted to destruction, she had retired 
from Vienna to Ibresburg, in which town the magnates and the other 
orders of Hungary were assembled in diet. On tli^^ 11th of September 
she summoned them to attend her at the castle, and then, with her 
infant son in her arms, she made a Latin speech to her States, express* 
ing her confidence in the loyalty and valour of her Hungarian subjeetS. 

“ Forsaken by all,^^ she exclaimed, ** we seek shelter only in the 
fidelity, the arms, the her(*ditary courage of the renowmed Hungarian 
states.'* The magnates and all present, as if animated by one soul, 
drew their sabros half-way from the scabbards, and eStdbitiied, 
**Vitnm et aanguincm pro Majestatc vestrA. Moriamur pro tege 
nostix) Mari& TheresA,." Nor was this enthusiasm hollolT'or tran- 
sient ; the cry for war rang through the land ; every ihMMifcte flew 
to arms and raised his vassals. Several rich and fioujMipbig^ towns 
furnished troojjs, money to i>ayi;hcm, and provisions to ^ppoit them. 
The Ilung.irmn nobilitv wire instantly on horseback, and old Count 
Palfy marehft to the rt lief of Vienna with 80,000 men. Ehoven- 
huller had raised 12,000 ; Neipperg was at thtf head of* 20,000; the 
Grand Duke, with his brother. Prim e tlharles ef Lorraine, who was 
the soul and delight of the Austrian army, commanded another large 
body of trdO^. Prince Lobkowit/, Count BemelaU, Count Traun, 
with many other brave general officers, were exerting themselves to 
the utmost for her eervice. In a country so poor,' the English sub- 
sidy of 300,000^. went a great way, and contributed very materially to 
the success of the war. By this supjily the Queen was enabled to 
pay her army, erect inagarinos, complice her warlike preparations, 
and put her strong places in a po'^ture of defeficiS. 

11. Naval Wae, 

The war between Great Britain nn^ Spain was attended with no 
success or glory to either nation tliis year.* In the Mediterranean 
twelve ships of war from Toulon suddenly appeared on the sida of the 
Spaniards, and although there was as yet no wat tirith France, the com- 
mander deblared that he had orders to defend the Spaniards if attacked. 
Admiral Haddock accordingly retired befise them; for the united 
ships of the two squadrons doubled his own fleet. In the month of 
July, two of Haddock's men -of- war falling in with three belonging to 
the IVench, Captain Barnet, supposing theffi to be Spanish register 
ships laden with treasure from the West Itidies, rfred a shot to bring 
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them to, whicli the Chevalier de Coylus, who commanded them, re- 
turned w ith a broadside. A sharp engagement ensued, and after they 
had fought for two hours, the French commander, who had lost one 
of his captains and a considerable number of men, detormined to 
cease firing and come to an explanation, when he and Barnet parted 
with mutual apologies. 

12. Beitisu coNJu^cT Expedition to the West Indies. 

live fleet and nrmnment destined for the West Indies under Sir 
Chalonor < )gle, etmfcistiiig of about 170 sail (including a convoy of 
merchonlmen), had been dispersed by a temi)e8t in the Bay of lUscay. 
The Admiral nevi-rtheless prosecuted his voyage to Dominica, a 
neutral island, where he ])ro]K)sed to refit and take in wood and water. 
Here the intended ex])edition sustained a terrible* shock in the loss 
of their military commander. Lord (’atheart, who caught a dysentery 
and fever, of which he died. The command of the land forces tbott 
devolved uj)on General Wentworth, an officer without expeilence, 
authority, or resolution. As the fleet sailed along the island of His- 
paniola on itswaj to Jamaica, four laige ships of war were discovered, 
and (k)mmander Lord Augustus Fitzroy was detached with an equal 
number of the sejuadron to give them chase. As they refused to 
bring to, the (^ommaiidcr saluted them with a broadside, and a 
smart engagc'mcnt followed. After fighting for the best part of the 
night, the enemy in the morning proved to lie a part of the French 
squadron which had sailed from EurojH? under the command of the 
Marquis d’Antiii, with orders to assist the Sjianish Admiral, De 
Torres. Both sides accordingly desisted, and ajxJogized, war not 
having yet been declared between th(* Courts of London and Versailles. 

Sir Chalonor Ogle proceeded to Jamaica, where he joined Vice- 
Admiral Vernon, who found himself at the head of the most for- 
iiii<lable fl<H*t and army that ever visited those seas, with full power 
to act at tlisoretion. llic conjoined squadron consisted of twenty- 
nine ship* of the line, w’ith frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-kotebes, 
in all 115 sliijM, well manned, and plentifiilly supplied with all kinds of 
pro\ ifeions, stores, and necessaries. The number of seamen amounted 
to 15, (VX); fbe land forces did not fall short of 12,000. Had this 
armament been ready at the pro|H*r time, and under the conduct of 
able officers, the Haviimiah and all the Isle of Cuba could have been 
reduced, and Spain humbled to the most ebject submission. Sir 
Chaloiu'r an*ived at Jamaica on the 9tli of January, but Vernon did 
not sail on the intended expedition until the end of the month. 
Then, instead of directftig his course to the Havannah, which he 
might have reached in three days, ho heat up against the wind to 
Hispaniola, to look after the French squadron, which had already 
returned to Europe, in great distress, for provisions. Vernon, dis- 
appointed, called a council of war, which, as nsnal, led to conflicting 
schemes, jealousies, and irrecomdlahle hatred; and it was here 
resolved that, as Admiral de Torres had sailed for the Havannah, 
Corthagena should be attacked ; but this place was strongly fortified, 
and the garrison, which was rei^orced by the orews of some of th* 
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ni^ reputati(X). The Kiigliah Adniind la> Itere inactive until ilie 
^h oi March, and tiien landed on tlie ishnid of Tierra Bomba, near 
thftjnnuLhwf tlie harbour calhHi the Bot*a ehiea. The British troops 
erQ#iid a ba^torj on the shore, and niad(> a !>rcach in one of the 
prinei]Kil fc)rts culled St. Louis, huviiu' eighty -two pfuns in battery, 
whuh defended the mouth of the hurbour; while tlie Admiral sent 
a number of ships to divide thi' fire of the other cnstltN, St. Bhtlip, 
St. logo, and the Chninba batter\, and to eo-oj)erate with the army. 
The breach being diHjinetl practicable, the fv>rcc‘s advanced to the 
attack, and the enein^ abanduned their castles and batteries on the 
25th. The Sjmnihh ships tliul lay athwart the hnrbourV mouth were 
dostroytsd or taken ; tlie piismige was ojH*ned, and th(‘ whok* ffi'ot en- 
tered the port without further opposition. 'I'he troojis and artillery 
WTTO forthwith landiKl within a mile ol Carthagena, all the 8(>aj|i|rii 
outjxists retiring before them. The fort calknl Castillo (Traiule, whitlll 
mounted titty-nine guns, had been abandoned without a blow ; Vffc 
that of St. La/ar, the cilialel of Carthugena, dt ‘fended with 
mounted on the ramparts, remained still to be reduced.^ ^nd iloW 
there w as a pause. The Admiral seeincMl to think thg^^Genafal ought 
to take the town with his land ibr<‘es, while the latter #«<j#ff>pmion 
that the office should be performed by the sailor^. The two com- 
manders liod unfortiuiately contracted a heafjrt^ dOilteiTipi for each 
other, oneh grow'ing more eager for the di 8 |:i 9 Me his rival than 
zealous for the honour of his eouutiy'. 

The (General rainplained that the fleet lay idle while his troops 
were harassed and diminished bj hard dul^\ and distemper. The 
Admiral affirmed he could not approach the towjf near enough w th 
his ships to batter it, hut that Lazar might be takt ii by 

escalade if the General hud thc1*esolutioA toj^tack it. Wentworth, 
stimulated by these reproaches, resolved to make th(‘ attciujit on 
tills fdjrt on the 9th of April. Twelve fatindredincn, heiuled by General 
Guise, and conducted by some Spauia^ deaerters, or peasants (sus- 
pectofl of being in the pay of the^<|WHty whom they pretended to 
have left), inarclied Ixildly up to of the eiLwlel ; but the 

guides led them to the strougest part of the Ibrtiticutious, and, what 
was worse, on trying the scpling ladders wdth w hich they were pro- 
vided, they w’ore found too shcn!!f| Thk oceasioncHl a fatal delay. The 
officers were perplexed fiir yvwrt 0f orders : jet the soldiers sustained 
a severe fire for several hours writh suqiri^ing courage and intre- 
pidity. At length, however, as morning broke, they were obliged to 
retreat, leaving Colonel Grunt, who coumia#ded the grenadiers, and 
600 killed and wounded, on the spot. It was said that Yemon stood 
inactive on his (piartcr-deck all the while, and did not send in his 
boats fully manii^ until the last moment, when the troops were re- 
treating. In order, however, to demonstrate his inaliility to take the 
place by sea, he sent in the “Gallicia,’’ one of the captured Sjianlsh 
ships, armed like a floathig battery, to cannonade the town ; she was 
mounted with sixteen guns on one side, manned by volunteers from 
diflorent ships, and commanded by Captain Hore. This vessel stood 
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the iire of bevoral butteries foF>^.aQMr^boIlTS without doing or bus- 
tuining much dauiuge. At leiia^ |i|l0;^'ji^mral ordered the men to 
1)0 brought oil’, and the ship to and milVered to drive on 

shore. Lt uas said that though 10M was too hIiuIIow where 

the ‘"Gallieia” lu>, it was det‘p <encn^ a little further to the left to 
station four or live of his largest ships abreast within ])istol-Bhot of 
the v^orks; and that if this sti'p hi^ been taken when the land 
forces attacked Fort St. Lazar, the town most likely would have 
surreiider(‘d. 

The heavy ruina bad now set in, and disease spread with such 
dreadful rapidity, that in less than twodu}s one-half of the troops on 
shore were dead or dying, or unfit for herA’i(*o : it was therefore re- 
solved to rc-emburk the forces, and sail back to Jamaica. The mis- 
carriage of this exjH‘dition, which had eobt an.iiuiniMise sum of money, 
Nvaa no sooner known in England, than the kingdom was filled wifh 
uiunuurs and discontents. The people w'ere dejircssfd in projiortioSli 
to tliat sanguine h()i)e by which they had been elevati'd. After 
quarrelling for a while at Jamaica, Vernon and Wentworth, in pur- 
suance of fresh orders from home, set sail with nine ships of the linet 
frigates, and trans^Kirts for the idand of Cuba, and aneliored on the 
18th of July at the south-east part, in a bay ('.died Waltlu nhain, ctl 
which the Adifliral he-'towed the name of Cumherlaiul Harl>our, 
The fine army of 12,tXK) men, wliieli Inul left Enghuid under Lord 
CatKcurt, w as now reducinl to 3(XX), but it hud been increased nomi- 
nally by 1000 Jamaica negroes, who had been drilled and added to 
the force. The troops were again landed, and encamped at the dis- 
tance of twenty miles uj) the river, but the tow'ii of St. lago^as 
<leeme<l too strong for them to attack, and they remained tcffiUly 
inactive for months. They subsisted all this time on decayed and 
b<ilt provisions, wbicli diminished their strength greatly by sick- 
ness, so that on the 20th of Novemlier the troops wore again 
re-embarked, and re-coiiveycd to Jamaica. The Admiral bore the 
great brunt of this failure, but he thought ho had by these experi- 
ments established this general maxim, that no 8liii>8 can ever be 
brought to batter stone walls, unless they can placed within pistol- 
shot of them. The (lencnd, on his part, absolutely refiwed to make 
the attempt against a place defended by strong fortifications and 
a numerous garrison, and with twelve ships of the line in the harbour. 

13. Wak between Russia and Sweden. 

Tlic King of Great Britain had proposed a subsidy and treaW to 
Sw'cdeu, as one of the powers under the same engagement as Eng- 
land with respect to the Pragmatic Sanction ; but the Court of Ver- 
sailles had found means to engage Sweden in a war with RaBsia, in 
order to prevent the Czarina from assisting her sister Empress. 
They gained over Count G^llenborg, Prime Minister of Sweden, and 
took advantage of a dispute betw'cen him and the British Minister, 
Mr. Burnaby, to blow a coal between the two powers. The Sweden 
declared war against Russia on the 12th of July, assembled a 
numerous army in Finland, apd equipped a squadron of ships, wbicli 

VoL. II. . o 
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uiitting to sea» commenced ^hostilities bj blocking up the Russian 

in Livonia. , , 

body of 11,000 Swed^ coteaiBided by General Wrangel, ad- 
Wtt^|pGd«<agalnHt Willinunstipi^ lltketc they were met by the Russian 
Lacy, at the bead <rf 80,000 mt^n. who attacked and de- 
feated them. Count Lovk enhaupt, the commander of the main army 
of the Swedes, resoIvtKl to Like vengeance for this disgrace after the 
liub&ian trooi>a had retired into winter-quarU*rs, and, accordingly, in 
Lecemher, he marched to Viborg; but lie there rcceivcHl iutelli- 
gfmec of a revolution that had occurred at the Russian court, 
wliioh changed the aspect of affairs. The RrincesK Elizalieth, the sur- 
viving daughter of l*eter the Gri'at, had been regarded with favour 
and consideration hy the Russian grandt^s and generals, who were 
dissatisfied at the manner in which the late Czarina had settled the 
su^hCGssioii : accordingl j , on the 5th of December, she put herself at 
tbo head of l(XX) men, atid siH'ured the persons of the infant Czar 
and his motlwr. The Senate ])roelaimed her Emjiress of all the 
Russias, and she w'as also recognized hy the army in I'inland. 


174‘i. 

1. rorNT KHEVENnCLLEE ENTERS MUNICn.— 2. TRINCE CUARLES OF 
LOIlRAlhE CUM HANDS AN ATSTRIAN ARMY.— 8. THE KING OF 
FRUSSIA ENCOUNTERS HIM — BATTLE 01' CZABLAU. — 1. PEACE OP 
BRESLAU.— 5. A FRENCH ARMY SHUT CP IN PRAUrE.—G. MARSHAL 
MAILLEBOIS ADVANCES TOTHLIR RELIEF.— 7. MARSHAL BELLEISLE 
ESCAPES FROM PRAGUE.— ft. PRAOX E. BY M. CQ.E- 

iHkI.— 9. GREAT JillllAlN SENDS AN ARMY TO FLANVhit^.— 10. 
THE (ZARINA ELIZABKIU EXILES MARSHAL MUNNJCH- MILI- 
TARY CHARACTER.— 11. WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SWEDEN.— 12. 
WAR IN ITALY.— 13. NAVAL W'AR.— J4. BUtTISII CONJUNCT EXPE- 
DITION IN SOUTH AMERICA. — 15. GEORGIA INVADED BY THE 
SPANIARDS. 

1. Count Khevenhullee enters Munich. 

^V’hilc Charles VIJ. was indulging in the honours of his new 
dignity, and receiving the IinjKrial crown at lYankfort, he had been 
des^x^iled of all his heriHlitary tWninions. Tlicy carried before him at 
his twronaiion the globe of sovereignly, as the heir af tUe Xkcaars 
luid of the empire of the world, at a moment wheH he had cei^‘d to 
possess ill his ow n territory so much as a house in which t^ hide his 
head. Not oiil> was Ikivaria overrun by tlte Xnstrian detachments 
under Khevenhull^, and by tbe numerous partisani and irregulars that 
swarmed round his anuy, but tbo l^atiuate WM also laid under con- 
tribution, and the natives of the a<yoining Tywl, in this most arduous 
crisis of their Quocn’b affairs, burst from theiF mountains and ravaged 
tbe southern parts of the Electorate, while Count KhevenliuUer entered 
its capital, on the 12th of February — the veqf same day on which the 
unfortunate Elector had received the Imponal, dignity, and France 
was rejoicing in having achieved one of J|er 'greatest objects ; the 
wresting of this long-possessed dignity from the house of Austria. 
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2. Prince CnAREES of Lorraine commands an Austrian Army. 

The Queen of Hungary had lii^nbK'd in the beginning of the year 
two considerable armies in Mortuia and Hoheniia, the one under 
Prince Lobkowitz. to defend the former prf)vince, and the other 
commanded by I’rince t'harles of Lorraine, her broth<n'-Ln-law* 
This young Prince possessed as much bravery and activity as Prc- 
deriek, and hod equally with him the talent of inspiring attachment 
and confidence in hU troops. Indeed, he was reganied by the mili- 
tary judges df this to be the better General of the two. Fredo*- 
rick, alarmed at these preparations and the progress of the Austrians 
in Bavaria, abruptly broke off the Oonventign of Ober Siiehnellendorf, 
and recommenced hostilities. 

In March, C’ount Saxe, with some French and Bavarian troops, had 
reduced Kgra, and on the 10th of April the Austrians had been obliged 
to retire before tbcm and evacuate Bavaria. Khevenhuller took post 
in the neigh bourhcKjd of Passau. In May a Ixxly of French and 
Ba^arian soldiers reduccnl the<\is>tlo of Heilkersberg, on the Danube, 
with a \iew to take jwssession ot the bridge on that river. The 
Austrian garrison man bed out and gave tbeni battle, and afU*r a 
severe act* )n were defeated. 

3. The Kino of Prussia encounters him — IUttle ofCzaslau. 

In the midst of tliesi* events, the King of Prussia beeame apprtdien- 
sive that the Queen of Hungarj would again turn her arms to recover 
Silesia. He therefore dispatched Marshal Schwerin to wuAe Ohnutz 
wxwl lay to tlbxt/, wlvxelv awemvdeted alter a re- 

sistance on the 9tli (tf January . Soon afl(*r this cviait, the King re- 
joined his army, and endeas cured to dn\e Uie Austriaus from their 
adxantageous jKisitioii in the soufheni parts of Bohemia, w’hh’h w'ould 
have deliverisl the Frencli troops in the msghbourhood, and ehecked 
the progress of Klievenhuller in Bavaria. The King advanc(‘d to 
Jglau, on the fnmti(‘rs of Bohemia, and, f>cciipying the banks of the 
Ta^a, made irruptions into Up|K*r Austria, his hussars spreading 
terror even to the gat(*s of Vienna. The Austrians drew from 
Bavaria a corps of 10,000 men to cover the capital, while Prince 
Cliarles of Lorraine, at the h«ul of 50,000 men, threatened the 
Ibrussiun magazines in Upper Silesia, and by this movement com- 
jHilleff Frederick to detach a considerabk force for tlieir protection, 
and to evacuate Moravia, which he hail invaded. Broglie, who com- 
iiiandtd the French forces in that country, must now have fallen a 
Nieritice, had not the ever-active King of Prussia brought up 32,000 
men, which, under the I*rince of Anhalt-Dcssau, entering ^hernia, 
came up with Prince Charlw at Czaslau, about thirty-five miles 
from Prague, before he could form a junction with Prince Lobko- 
witz. Uixm this ensued what is known in history as the battle of 
Czaslau.* 

The Prussians w’ere posted with their right wing upon the Lake 
of Czirkvitz, while their left extended to the park of Schowitz, wbkJl 
was enclosed with a wall. The Austrians, by a forced march, had 
0*2 
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gaincil tlio villajirc of Czaslau on tbc IGtli of May, and at o’clock 
5i tlip Uboruing of tlic 17tli they adv^'cd in four columns to attack 
the PVuasians, who wcni Bcarccly^^nnwl before the cannonade 
hepin. The numbers in the two annies ere nearly e(|ual, and the 
action w£is warmly contested on both sides. ITie Austrian infantry 
rctripvi'd the disgrace they had incurr«*tl tin* preceding year at the 
battle of Molwit/.. They even obtained at first a inunifi‘st advantage, 
and |H‘net rated as far us the Prussian baggage. The battle lasted 
four hours. The Austrians fought bravely, the Prussians desjx'rately ; 
but tliough the foniiiT did not belie their former exertions, they lost 
the decisive moment in tlieir eagerness for pliuider, for which they 
neglected every other consideration. The Prussian infantry took the 
o]>portunity when the Austrian troops w ere scatti-red to rally. Tlie bat- 
tle uceonliiigly was renew ed, and owring to the activity of the King and 
the improvisi nunui“uvres of his cavalry, the victory was, after an obsti- 
nate eontest, snatcheil out of tin* hands of the Austrians, who were^ 
obligiHl to retire; l»ut they retreat in good order, cairying away 
fourtiKm standards, two pairs of eolours, and 1 000 prisoners. The I^is- 
aiaiis remained masters of the field, with eighteen etumon, tw'o pairs of 
colours, and 1200 prisoners; but they indeed paid dearly for the 
honour, for it was com]mted that their loss w'us equal to that of their 
cnem;y , wdiieh amounted to 70(X) men on cither side ; while the IVuasiau 
cavalry under Field-Marshal Buddenbroek was nearly ruined. It is 
said, that in the beginning of the action the King rode off from the 
field again when he saw the ])rogress niadt' by tlie Austrians, until 
he w'Uh reeulleil by a message from Pount Schwerin assuring bis 
Majesty that there was no danger of defeat. Before he (ju'tttd the 
field as conqueror, however, lie dispatched M. Bortli witli tin laconic 
ejiisth' to the King of Franee : “ IVince Pharles of Lorraine has 
attacked me, and 1 have Ix'aten liim.” He sent a similar dispatfsii to 
the Kmpi'ror by Baron S<*hmeltiiii, w'ho was so overjoyed Witfe the 
nows, that he made the Baron a Count of the empire upod thd 'tpot. 

4. Pjcace of Beestau. 

Although in this battle the victory was, without doubt, on the side 
of the Pms.sians, yet the immediate consi*quenees were highly favour- 
able to the Queen of Hungary. The King was -disappoint^ of liis 
expected advantages, and conceived a disgust to the Var. He now 
lowered his demands and made overtures of aooommodfttiOS; wkich, 
on the lltli of June, rt»snlted in a treaty of pi'aiOe betWen Ihe two 
crowns, which was sigiuHl at Breslau under 4he mediatibn of the 
British Ambassador. The Queen ceded to hi# Prtissian Miyesty the 
Upper aiid^^Low'cr Silesia, with the county of QhiUj » Bohemia. Tlio 
German wits revengod themselves on Fr^esKdk ffrtfcto his new coin 
apj^wed w ith the King’s image and superacrmtioib on one side, and 
“ Bin Ihuehs Thaler ” on the other. “ Hight». they, ** tht King 
of PiTissia has indeed stolen a kingdom.” The pmminarics of peace 
were fonneii into a definite treaty, wliich Ifued on the 28th of 

July ; and the King of Poland, who was hiftladattin the treaty, agreed 
to withdraw his tr^ps from the French aatafJ 
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6. A PllENCH AiiM¥ BIIITT UP. IK PkAQUK. 

But befort* tbo sij^atiire of these prrlimlnariBi, Printse Ijobkowitz, 
who was stationed at Budweis with 10,000 men, made an attack on 
Pmuenberg. Broglie and Belleisle odvaneod from Piseck to relieve 
the town, and a combat took place at Sahay, in which the Austrians 
were repulsed with the loss of 500 men and six guns. Marshal 
Broglie, elated with this advantage and redying on the immediate 
junction of the King of Prussia, remained at Fraiienberg in jierfeet 
security; but his exjiecta tions were disapjKanted. Frederick had 
already commenced his negotiations, so that I*rince Charles of Lor- 
raine was enabled to turn his forces against the Frtmch. Joined by 
Lobkowitz, he attacked Broglie, and eomindled him to (]uit Frauen - 
berg with such precij)italioii, that his baggage fell into the hands of 
the light troopai and the French retreated towards Branau, hara^l 
^by the Croats and other irregulars of tlie ImiKjrial army. I’he gar- 
rison of Piseck refusing to surrender to an Imperial detachment under 
Nadasli, a Iwdy of Croids suam acros.s the river with their sabres in 
Ibeir mouths, and ('limbing *)n (‘ac'b otberis shoulders scaled the walls, 
and made the garrison prisoners of war. After the dc'fectioii of the 
King of I’russiu, the IVussiun tnwps were recalled fnmi the war, and 
the French in con 80 (iti<'nce found themselves xvith a forec' of about 
90,000 men isolated in the midst of Bolumiia. Marshal Broglie was 
now pursued from Branau to IVagno, where ho found Marshal 
Belleisle returned from an unsuccessful journc'y to Dreschm, whither 
he had ]K)slfd to prevent the pi'ace of Hn'sluu. After Mweral con- 
sultations the tw(» Marshals calk'd in their I'josts, and secured their 
army in a kind of jicuiiisular meadow' foniied by the wdiidiiigs of the 
Muldau, the tixmt of wliieh th(\v fortified with a strong line of in- 
trenchments ; while Prince Charles, now united to Lobkowitz, with 
an army amounting to 70,000 incii Moc'kaded them on e\ery side. 
Thus tin forces, which at the comnusirenu'nt of hostilities had 
threatened the extinction of the house of Austria, were noAv ■•liut up 
within the walb of league. Another body of 10,000 French, under 
the Duke d’Harco\irt, wore kept in cheek on the Iwinks of the Danube 
by the sui)crior skill and activity of Khevenhuller, while Marshal de 
Maillebois had an army of 50,000 men in Westplialia and Lower 
Saxony without an enemy before them. Marshal Belleisle, who had 
despised the efforts of the Austrians, and deemed himself secure of 
an honourable retreat, now l)ecamc alarmed at the distress to which 
his forces were reduced, and offered to evacuate Prague, and quit 
the territories of the Queen of Hungary on the condition of retaining 
his arms, artillery, and baggage. But all overtures were disdainfrilly 
rejected by Maria Theresa, and Prague was invested on all sidm 
about the end of July. Tlie operations of the siege were carried on 
in an awkward and slovenly manner, nevertheless the place w'as so 
cffcctnally blockaded, that famine appeared likely to compel the 
French to surrender at discretion ; but their Government strained 
every nerve to extricate their armies from this perilous situation and 
to retrieve their affairs. 
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€. Mabsual MAiLLEBOier adtances to theih Relief. 

, Maillobois had therefijre orders to march to the relief of 

IVague^t the head of all his forces, a distance of 600 miles, throiif^h 
% .eoutitry full of defiles, and overrun by the trooi>s of the enemy, 
lliis lx)ld plan was executed with ecjual promptitude and resolution. 
Secure of the nontriility of the Dutch, and aware that England with- 
out their concurrence often d no serious tl.inger, a coii)s w^sis coUeeted 
in Flanders to watch their uiovcnients, while Muillehois advanced 
by rapid marches, and arriv(‘d on the 11th of September at Arnberg 
in the Ui>|)cr Palatinate. Here he was jointHl by 30,000 French and 
Imperialists from Ravuria, under Count Sa\e and Marshal Seckendorf. 
The latter general hail been in tin* Aust rian service ; but had quitted 
it and entered that of the new Ein]K*ror, who appointed liim Com- 
maiider-in-Chicf in Ravaria. Maillebois’ whole forco now amounted 
to 60,000 mini, so that after detiudiing Seckendorf to secure Ravaria, 
he continued his march to Kgra, w here he received intelligence that 
Broglie with 12,000 men hatl tjuitted Prague, and had advanced to 
the neighbourhood of Loitiuei-itz. Tlic l*rince of Lorraine having 
turned the siege of Prague into a blockade, the care of whieJi lie 
committed to (lencrnl Festetiez, wdth 18,000 men, advanced with his 
main body to oppose Marshal Maillebois, w1k> had crossed the fron- 
tiers of Rohomia on tlie 25th of September. The Prince was joined 
by CountKheveiibullerat IIayd,but they could not bring the French 
commander to action. It is now' knowm that the Cardinal Minister 
of France, occujncd at the time w’ith negotiations with Austria, had 
writU*n to Marshal Mailkliois not to press matters in the fi( id. In 
October, the French to the number of 12, (KX) forced their wa; ^nt of 
Prague, Festetiez bdng loo weak to opjKise them, so that a junction 
with MaillolHiis apjK'ared by no means imj)rohal>lc. Rut I^rince 
Charles by taking posst'ssiou f)f the passes in the iuteriKising moun- 
tains utterly deft'attHl this scheme. ITic Prince of Loiralne iidtw 
sent Prince liobkowitz to watch tlie movements of de 

Belleislc and Broglie, while he himselt* harasst'd the troo|» UpMaille- 
bois, who, reduced and di'hilitated by their long march, and IlftCiapable 
of forcing the dcfiU‘s, were conixalled to quit an exhausteit country 
and fall back into tlie Upinir Palatinate. Broglie on his arrival at 
Egra was surprised at not finding Maillebois there, and harassed on 
his march by Prince Lobkow'itz, was constrained to lea# his troops 
back to Prague, where Lobkowitz resumed the blockade -^dth 10,000 
men soon after. The eyes of all Europe were Bow turned to the 
French army under two marshals of £^iice sbdt up in this city. 
All prospect of relief appearwl to he cut o^'and dimino, accompani^ 
by its uiclafieboly attendant disease, soon made cruel havoc amon^ 
the French troojis. The intrepid spirit of Belloisle, however, which 
bore him up amid all these misfortunes, coiqinunicatcd itself to both 
his officers and men, and few days passed withotH oalfies, in which 
the French generally gained the a^anttge. Maiohol de Broglie, 
moreover, contrived to make his escape ia the habit of a courier, and 
reached in safety the army of Martial MaiUebo^ who he found 
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had been recalled, and that he had been hiiuRolf iiomuunted to the 
command of the l^encb forces in the Upper Palatinate. 


7. Maeshal Belleisle ESCArEB EEOM PeaguII.^ 

Prince Lobkowit/, in consequence of the severity of the weaWr, and 
the exhausted state of the a(\jacent country, had taken up histjuarters 
beyond the Moldau, at the distance of twenty miles from tlit'city, 
and l(‘ft only a d(‘taehinent of hussars to observe the garrison. 
Marshal dc Bcllcisle, availing himself of this circumstance, con- 
trived to deceive the inhabitants of the town, and forming the 
11,000 foot and 3000 horse of the garrison into a single column, with 
thirty pieces of cannon and provisions for twelve days, he suddenly 
dejiarted out of the city on the night of the 16tli of December, 
leaving his sick and wounded with a guard in the citodi^ Not- 
withstanding the difficulties he must have encountortHl at thb season 
of the year, for tlie ground w'as coverotl with snow, and the cold 
intense, and notwif listjiriding his own condition, for he was tortured 
with the hip gout and obiig<*d to he c‘arri('d in a Utter, Bellcislc 
made such dispositions, that his pursuers could never make an 
iinprc^sion on the bod’y ol' his trocqis. With so raueb judgment had 
he planned bis route, that although the Austrians occupied aU the 
passes on the two print ipal routt'S that Icsi to Kgra, and had broken 
dow n all tlie bridges, he had so comph'telj ke])t Ins design secret, that he 
wa-. cTiabltHl to continue bis progress through broken and unfretjuented 
roads NNbieh be purpos(*l^> cbo^e, and over tro/en marshel never before 
trod by tht foot of man. Thus after a fatiguing march of ttm days, 
during which he lost 8C>0 men in the snow, and had left hundred 
through weariness and hunger to the mercies of the Austrian irregu- 
lars, at length, on the 29th of December, he reached Egra, which still 
remained in the hands of the French. From thence he proceeded 
to Alsace without the loss of a single man by the bands of the enemy, 
with the atisfactiou of pres<*iving the flow’er of the French army, 
and of saving every cannon of the King his master, not leaving 
a tingle trophy to grace the triumjih of Ins enemies. Yet when 1 m 
prfliented himself at Versailles lie met with a very cold reception, 
necote' ho was said to have acted w'ithout orders. Tliis famous 


has ever since been considered as a masterpiece in war, and the 
Pren5 are fond of regarding it as only ecpiaUed by that of the 10,000 
Greeks. • Marshal BclltMsle had not previously accomplished any great 
action, yet he ahready [lassed for a man quite equal to the conduct of 
both civil and military affairs. At the same time that ho was bravQ^ 
he was polite and insinuating; fertih* in expedients, and rapid in 
execution ; but the powers of his body were not equal to those of hb 
mind. A great talker, with all a soldier’s frankTim, he was seen 
through at once : not eloquent, still he had the gift of persuasion by 
appearing to be himself persuaded. Even in extreme age he retained 
all the fire and activity of youth. He had served with distinction 
in the campaign of 1736: later he was made Minister of War, 
and exercised his talents with great benefit to his country tiU bis 
death. 
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’’8. PEAOrji SUEllENDERED liY M. ChETEET. 

The remaiiuler of tho Frpnfh triJOjw, raoRtly invalids, amounting to 
6600 nacn, which llcllcislo hud left in J^rapie, seemed an easy prey, 
and Pfftuic Lohkowitz insisted on llieir unconditional suiTcndcr; hut 
their gallant commander C’he\ert rcjc'cted such an humiliating 
condition, and, threatened to tire the city and bury himself in the 
ruins if he had not th<* honours of war, which u ere at lenp^th con- 
ceded, when he marched out with all his garrison and joined the armj 
at Kgra. 

nie Queen of Hungary w as unable to conceal from those around her ' 
her inveterate hatred to the Fremh, ainl the extreme agony of her 
mind on their escu})e from Prague She did not, how’CAer, display 
her disa})f)omtment in iniblie, hut (elehruted the suhseouent surrender 
of Pra^K’ hy mngnifieent entertainments. She was shortly after 
crowncMl there Queen of Jlohemia, and it is the testimony of her great 
rival Frederick, that it was r.dhei- lier own ]>ersoTud firmness than 
tho force of her anus which had recovered it. Prince Charh*a of 
Lorraine j)ursuod the French army out of (Jermany, and thought to 
carry the war into their own territories. Egra snrrend(‘red to him, 
and the poor Km]H‘n)r, deserted by his allies, obtained through the 
QiUHjn of Hungary the favour to be left alone tx) pass the rest of his 
miserable days at Frankfort, 

9. GatiAT Britain spnds an Army to Flanders. 

The Electorate of Hanover l)(‘ing now secure from danger, the King 
of Great Britain turned liis attention to liis ally, Queen Maria 
Theresa. His new' ministry under Ihilteney and Carteret f hl.dned 
for her a subsidy of half i\ niillum, and live millions were voted by 
the British Parliauu'iit for the prosecution of the war. Waljwle^s 
imputed backw'ardness in this w as the cause of a resolution of more 
vigorous measures, and 16,tXK) tr«o]>s were ordered to be embarked 
for tliWontincnt ; 6(XX) auxiliary Hessians were sent to join them in. 
tho Netherlands, and the vetenm Earl of Stair w'as destined toitbe 
command of this army with the rank of Field-Marshal. In Flanders 
a body of Austrians was also collected at Ghent j but the D^tch, 
though bound by the same engagements as th(> other allies to sapport 
the Pragmatic Sanction, could not be prevailed upon to s& by 
Carteret^ eloquence and Stuir^s remonstrances : and after some delay, 
the season was considered too Ikr advanced for ar tion, so that while 
the English and Hessians remained in Flanders, the Austrians retired 
to Luxemburg, and the Hanoverians marched into the territory of 
Li^ge, without paying any regard to the bisliop's pr6testations. 

10. Tee Czarina Elizasete exiles Mabsha^ Munnich — his 

MILITARY CeAEACTEE. 

llie revolution in Russia which placed the Czarina Elizabeth on 
the throne, scattered the foreign generals sepring in the Russian 
armies. Ihrce distinguished men, Keith, Lacy, and Low^endahl, 
who were in tho army of the Czar, had the good fortune to escape. 
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The first oiitorod the servico of the Kuifi^ of Prusuia, and Iwcame 
one of hi'^ celebrated lieutenants. The Boeoud retiretl to Austria, 
and the last entered the French armies, and served with them 
under Count de Saxe with the greatest distinction; but Marshal 
Munnieli, who had mixed himself up in the court intrigues, was 
sent into exihi in Siberia. He was a gentleman of ancient family, 
originally of Oldenburg, and was born in 1683. His father was 
in the sendee of Denmark, but placed his son in that of Hosse, 
in the year 1700, as Captain of infantr\'. He served in the 
War of fhe Succcbsion with great distinction; and at the battle 
of Mal])laquet, Prince Eugene noticed him on ac'count of his 
bravery and talcnt‘?. On the field of Deiuiin he was left for dead; 
and was taken piihoner and sent to Canibray, where he became 
intimately neiimiintcd with Fern Ion, the celebrated prelate of that 
city : here he remained until the ]ieacc of 1713, when ho entered the 
serviee of King Augustus II., of Poland, who gave him the command 
of his guards, and the rank of Major-dencral. Not agreeing, how- 
e\er, with Count Fleming, he resigned his aj'pointniont, and entered 
tlie Pussian arm\ 1)\ the reeommendation of Pnnee Dolgoruki. 
Munnn h soon gained the favour of Peter the Great, by his knowledge 
of fortification ; and to him was entrusted the improvement of the bad 
Bjjstem on whi<“h the l.iinou'' eamd of Ladoga had been eommonced, 
winch In his skiU avoa completed. During the reigns of Catharine 
and Pettr 11. ho was much (rossed b^ Menscbikoff, but maintained 
his high rc))ut.ition in the service. Subsequently ho and Hiren, the 
paramour of the C/arina Anne, contended for power, and taking the 
part of file Duchctes of llruiiswick, Miinnich was enabled to dispatch 
his cnem> to Siberia. It is relat(*»l tliat the two rivals past»od each 
other at C’asiin, the one going, the otlier returning from exile, and a# 
the} passed Ixiwed, and passcnl on diflerent ways. Munnich passed 
tw eiity > oafs at Pohm, in Siberia, but w as released on the death of the 
C/iirina K’l/aheth, in 17G 1, when he w as eighty-two years of Biren 
also still survived. The new'^ C/ar, Peter IJ L, wlio had resrabd'^him 
to his honours and his pro]ierty, wished also to rceoncile him dhd 
Biren. ^'lieii these two old men of n former age reap]ieared at court, 
the Czar callwl for thrw* glasses of wine, of which he took one himself, 
and gave one to Munnieh and another to Biren. Something havinff 
suddenly called away Peter, he drank off his glass to them and quitted 
the apartment. The ri\nls were left each with his glass in his liand, 
wuth their looks fixed to the s]K>t on which the C/ar had stood. * 
They then raised their ejes to each other, each one set down his 
glass, tumeii his back, and they separated. 

Munnich was one of the strongcbt possible contrasts of good and 
bad. Of polished yet gro««8 manners, hot-tempered and curt, he 
could show a man kindness, and an instant aftorwanls hate and per- 
secute him. Sometimes he was most generous, at others most 
avaricious. Pride w'^as his ruling vice ; he would sacriiloe every one 
to his ambition ; yet fond of self he was most accessible to flattery, 
and would embrace those that gave it him. Ho was considered a man 
of a very high soul, yet had guilty of many paltry acts. One of 
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the gToatoiJt penorals of his ajSj’C, yet his military enterprises were often 
rash, though he swecewled in till he underlook, and no fatippie could 
subdue him. lie was totally untitt<*d for the Cahinet, hut he ue|?lected 
) nd intripue to enter it, and su<*ceeded to his preat misfortune. His 
•tempter was so violent, that it was only nect'ssary in order to thwart 
him Ifr put liim in a passion, u h(*n any w'cret could be wormed out of 
liim. In pi‘rson he was of a tall and imposinp tipure, and of a robust 
and viperous constitution. When he Mas recallc'd from Siberia he 
appcitrt'd before the Emjieror in the sheep-skin dress he had worn 
durinp his exile, of which he jirofc^sed to be proud, but he was never 
employed apain, and died IGth of October, 1767. His rival, Count 
Lacy, became now the priiiciiKil Mar'^biil in the Russian service. 

11. War betwten RrssiA and Sweden 

The revolution at St. Petersburp did not put an (‘nd to the war 
with Sweden, hut the t\vo jxmers had apre(‘d to an armisti'^e of three 
months, during which the C/aniia aupmi‘ut(‘d her forces in Finland. 
The Swedes, encouraged by the intrigues of France, rcftised to listen 
to any terms of accommodation, unless Carelia and the other con- 
quests of the Czar Peter should be •restored. The truce having 
expired, General Lacy reduced Frederiekshamn, and obliged the 
Swedish army under Count Lowenliaupt to retire before him from 
one place to another, until at length they were quite surrounded 
near Helsingfors. In this emergency the Swedish General submitted 
to a capitulation, by which bis infantry vras* trausinyrted by sea to 
Sweden ; his cavidi^ marched by land to Abo, nud bis artillery and 
magazines remained in the Imnds of the Russians. These e\cut« so 
unfortunate to Sweden roused the indignation of the people, and 
they were only appeased by the sacriiiei* of Generids LdWenhaupt 
and Buddenbrop, who Avere tried by court-martial, found guilty, and 
condemned to death ; wliieh beiiteuee u as eouHrmad on dn appeal to 
the Diot. 

12. War in Italy. 

As the Queen of Spain had suddenly obtained Naples and Sicily 
for her son, Hon Carlos, she sought now tp obtain another sovereignty 
south of the Alps for her younger son, Don PhUip. WTiile France 
wajs pouring her forces into Germany, and in coiyunctlain with Prussia 
was dispo.sing of the Imperial crown in favour of the Elector of 
Bavaria, King Philip hoped for ra^nd and complete success, l>ecaus6 
the Queen of Hungaiy was reduced to withdraw her troops from the 
Milanese to defend her hereditaiy dominions. A Spanish army 
accordingly assembled at llitnini, in the m(toth of March, under the 
Duke do Mbutemar, and were there joined by 60,000 Neapolitans 
with a large train of artillery., Abcmt the beginning of BiJty they 
entered the Bolognese. The^King of Sardinia declared war against 
them. Charles Emanuel had lured by the King of Spain to 
accede to his side, but had ih truth artfhlly negotiated with both the 
contending parties. He now joined with 80, (XK) men the Austrians, 
who were 17,000 6trong,)4idWmttnded by Count Traun, and marched 
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into the duchy of Parma, where, finding the Duke of Modena in 
treaty with tlie Spaniards, they proceeded to dispoasews him of his 
dominions. After witnessing the reduction of Modena and Mirandola, 
Montemar fell hack towards the Neupolitan frontier, and again on the 
8tli of August abandoned Lombardy, with the loss of nearly half his 
army, to the great disgust of the Qu^n of Spain, who immediately had 
Montemar 8U|)ersedcd by the Count de Gages, 'flic only resentment 
the Spanish General allowed himself to express under this indignity, 
was — “ that his master far from wondering he had done so little, ought 
to wonder he had done so much with an army so ill provided.” 

In the mean while a third army of 30,000 men was sent by land 
through Prance, under Count Glimes, who acted as General for Don 
Philij), the new' candidate f<>r ihe rojalty of Lombardy, and who 
liimsidf accompanied it, and this was to be directed against the 
dominions of the King of Sardinia. The Queen had on that 
monarch’s defection from her side obtained a recall of the Sjwuiish 
Minister from Turin, and when the Sardinian Minister in conse- 
quence came to take his leave nt the Siianish Court, her impatient 
spirit so far broke forth indecorously, that she said to him, “ Tell 
j our master my son shall bo a king, whether he wrill or not.” This 
army first endeavoured to force its way through Piedmont; but 
failiiig in the attempt, defile<l towards the left and entered f^voy, 
where it met only a feeble resistance. On the 10th of September, 
Don Philip entered Charahery. Thin obliged Charles Emanuel, who 
had followed Montemar as fat as his strong camp at Kimmi, to 
return to the succour of his own dominions, and on the 10th of 
October he atlvanccd to Confians, twenty miles east of Chambery, 
with his whole artay. The Spaniards did not choose to risk a 
battle, and immediately withdrew' into Dauphin^, seeking safety 
under the cannon of Fort Barreaux. The King pursued him thither, 
and both armies remained in bight of each other till the month of 
Decembfiai^ when the Marquis de Minos, an active and enterprising 
Spanish GeHeaad, came to take upon him the command of the forces 
under Don Philip. The General’s first (btploit was against the 
Castle of Aspremont, which he attacked so vigorously, that the 
garrison was obliged to capitulate in eight-ond-forty hours ; the ‘loss 
of this important post compelled the King of Spain to retire into 
Kedmont, and the Spaniards established their winter-quarters in. 
Savoy. Count Gages attempted to penetrate into Tuscany, but was 
prevented by the vigilance of Count Traun, the Austrian Ocnerai : 
he accordingly wintered in the Bolognese and the Bomagna, while 
the enqmy were distributed in the duchies of Modena and Parma* 

13. Naval Wab, 

Admiral Haddock had been unable to effect any thing with the 
British fteet under his command in the Mediterranean, and, w<tfn 
out wdth years and disappointments, resigned bis command to Bear- 
Admiral Lestock. Vice-Admiral Matthews, a brave and able officer, 
with a reinforcement of seven ships of the lino, had orders to proceed 
to that sea, as Commander-in-Chief, with full powem to treat 
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with all the Prmcts and States of Italy as his Britannic Majesty's 
Minister, l^nfortunately, Matthews hatl the character of a proud 
overbcarinp man, and was known to ha\c a declared enmity to 
Lestock. Immediately after takitif^ the commaiuh he ordered Capt. 
Norris to burn and destroy fi\e t^nanish pallo>8 at 8t. Troppz, in 
spite of the French fla^. Tlie burnin^r of the ships of an enemy 
in a neutral ]K)rt w’as an unheard-of outrajjre, but, in fact, the 
French flap had so often been allowed to save the Spanish ships, that 
it was thoupht right to dejjrive it of all p^’ctext of neutrality. In 
May, Matthews detached Commodore Rowley with eight sail to cruise 
oft' the harbour of "J'oulon, and he captured a great number of 
merchant ships. In the month of Augtist, to keep Don Carlos in check 
the Admiral sent Commodore Martin in the “ Ipswicli,*’ with five 
ships of the line, to the Raj of Naples, wdth orders to bombard that 
city, if the King would not witlulraw his troops from tJie Spanish 
army, and sign a promise that ihc\ would not act in concert with 
them during the war. Martin, a divided sailor of the old stamp, 
sailed on the 4th of August right into the hay without firing & salute, 
and sent in liis terms. Don Carlos and his court were throwm into 
consternation, for no such hold stroke was expected, and the city was 
without defentej indeed almost without a garrison. The Neajiolitan 
meanly endeavouri'd to gain time, and sent the Duke de Monte- 
allegro as plenipotcnfiary to negotiate. Martin received the Minister 
with respect and civility, but tpok out his wuteh and had it fixed to 
the mainmast. He then told him that in two hours’ time he w’ould 
begin the bombardincnl , if the King delajtal to give him the 
proposed satisfaction. Tlio King, upon hearing this, subuiitted to 
the conditions; the promise of neutrahty required of mm was 
immediately signed; and he siiit a letter to Ids (xeneral tlie Duke of 
Castropegnano, cominaiidiiig him to leave the Spsiiish army, and 
return home with the Neapolitan *troops forthw^h. Commodore 
Martin left the Bay of Naples before midnight, and rejoined the 
Commander-in-chief in the roacls of Ilieius, ^erefie^itod fixed his 
winter quarters. Tlie Genoese wure at this la^nMably fiAronr- 
able to the French and Spaniards. The Admiral accordingly sent 
to insist upon their neutrality, and the answer iq^^riiig evasive; the 
commanders of the Britbh ships w’cre desired t0 free wfth the 
. Genoese shipping and territories. 

14. British conjunct Exundition in South Amebioa. 

During the couirse of this year Admiral Vqmon and General 
Wentworth made another effort in the West Indies. In Jfonaiy, 
after havii^g received a reinforcement from England, they planned a 
new cx^iedition in concert with Trelawmey, Governor of Jamaica, 
who accompanied them. Their design was to disembark tbe troops 
at PortobeUo, and march across the Isthmus of Darien to attack the 
rich town of Panama. The fleet sailed firom Jamaica the 9th of 
March, and arrived at PortobeUo on the 28th. Hers a ootmoil of 
war was held, which pronounced tbe enterprise to be impraetidables 
and the armament returned to Janiakia» exhibiting a ridimiLqii^ 
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spectacle of folly and irrcpolutioii. In May, two British frigates fell 
in with three Sj)am^h ships of war near the island of St. Christopher ; 
they forthwith (‘iiguged, and the action contiitfred until night, when 
the Spnniaids retiiod to I*orto Rico, though in a very shattered 
condition. In August, Admiral Vernon sent out a ship with 300 
soldiers to the Hay of Hondura**, where they took ixMsession of the 
small island of Unataii, in which a settlement was efrcctod tor pro- 
moting the logwood trade. In the month of September, Vernon and 
Wentworth were both recalled to England, where they did not carry 
biick a tenth part ol* the force which had bt'en originally sent out 
with them : and thus ended in sliamo, disap^wintracnt, and loss, the 
most imiK)rtant, the most expensive, and the best concerted expedi- 
tion that Great Hrit.iin was ever engaged in, leaving this melancholy 
proof that if diss( nsion is the misfortune of a State, it is the ruin of 
any military umh-rtaking. Hoth commanders liv(*d to fe«d the scorn 
and rcj)r()ach of their country, rnhappily frit the i^ational service at 
this tinu', a w orse understanding, if possible, had broken out between 
Governor Trelawney and Sir Chaloner Ogle. 

16. GeOKOIA IjrVADED BY THB SpANIABDS. 

Ill the month of June the new colony of Georgia was invaded 
from St. Augustine by an armament commanded by Don Manuel do 
Montcano. It eonsistt'd of tbirty-six ships, from whieli 4000 men 
were landed at St. Simon’s, and begun tlieir march for Frederika, 
the ]#riucipal town of the colony. General Ogluthorpi', with a handful 
of men, defeated them in tvo encounters, and harassed them in their 
mareli with activity and n^solution, besidi's taking such wise pre- 
cautions that they fetired to their ships, and totally abandoned the 
enterprise. In this service Oglethorpe liappcnod to bo associated 
with a sea ofticcr who in every resix*ct, except cooingo and caiiaeiiy, 
was the reverse of Vernon and Ogle t this was Admiral, afterwards 
Sir Veter Wurren, a must excellent and gallant officer. 

1743. 

1. DEATH OP CAEDINAL FLETJEY ; LOUIS XT. HIS OWN MINI8TEE.— 
?. WAE IN OEBMANY. -3. BATTLE OF DETTINQEN.— 4. EEFLEOTTON8 
ON THE BATTLE.— 5. THE WAE BEMOTED FROM OEBMANY. — 
6. WAE IN ITALY.— 7. THE BATTLE OF CAMPO SANTO.— 8. NEGO- 
TIATIONS AND TREATIES. — 9. NATAL WAE.— 10. WAE IN AMB- 
BICA.— 11. WAE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND SWEDEN. 

1, Dbat^ op Cardinal Fleuey; Louis XV, his own Minister. 

The commencement of this year was marked by the death of Car- 
dinal Fleury on the 29th of January, in the ninetieth year of his OfK. 
He had for seventeen years governed France with the most nprignt 
diantepestednesB and unblemished integrity. But he was better oal* 
oulated to superintend the regulations of peace than to direct the 
(derations oi war : he did not pay much regard to the military 
or his ooiut^, and too much n^Iected its naval power. The oouncitt 
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of France were now undot* the })erfeonal direction of the youii^ 
who, under the iiiftuence of the Duchess of Chateauroux, wjis, from 
idleness and a dissolnte faction around him, altogetlior iiibciisihle to 
the disgrace of Ms country. 

2. War in Germany. 

Wliile the cause of Maria Theresa triumphed in every port of 
EuroiJi^, the French were driven out of Bohemia and part of the 
Upper Palatinate, and the forces under MarbhaL Broglie took up a 
position on the Danube, where he was opposed by IMnce Lobkowitz. 
Princ(‘ Charles opened the campaign c'arly in May, and, assisted by 
the advice of the enterprising KhtwenhUller, disconcerted the enemy 
by the rajiidity and decision of hU movements. He drove the ad- 
vanced jK)sts of the French back on the Iser, and suddenly turning 
towards Braunau, on the 8th of Ma\, after a dcsjierate attack, routed 
a corps of Bavarians strongly intrenched at Sim])ach, t(X)k their 
standards, baggage, and artillery, and made prisoner (Jeneral Mi- 
nuzzi, who commanded in the ai)scnce of Seckendorf, with many 
other officers and 6000 men, wdiilo he shut up the remainder in 
Braunau, n very strong place. Seckendorf then resumed the com- 
mand, and retired to Landshut to cover Munich. Princ(‘ Charles made 
a rapid progres; into Bavaria, while the Austrian troops did the same 
on the other side ; and the Emperor being thus in danger of being 
shut up in Munich, again left that ca])itul on the Kith of May. 
During these operations Prince Lobkowitz blockaded Egra, drove 
Count Saxe, with great loss, from the Cj)pcr Palatinate, aiul then 
advanced towards the Danube to co-operate with Prince Charles. 
At the same time three bodies of Croatian.s penetrating throigh the 
passes of the Tyrol, ravaged the whole eountry to the \Gry gates of 
Mmiich, w'hich now for the third time fell into tho hands of the 
Queen of Hungary. All tlit^ while Marshal Brogtte, though con- 
siderably reinforced, avoidoA^comiiig to a general b>»W;le ; but Prince 
Charles, after making hiiuBelf master of Landau, on the Isejj*, seized 
upon the bridge over the ftinube at Deckendorf, which he took by 
storm, and obligetl Broglie to abandon bis strong cai))p at Pladling, 
jind retire to Ilatisbon. Marshal Seckcndorl’ now fell back with the 
Bavarian troops to Ingolstudt, where he was joined on the 12£h of 
June by Broglie, w'hose forces had been much harassed by the 
Austrian cavalry and hussars during their retreat — whole regiments 
being cut ofT at a time, and the Austrians glutting themselves with 
plunder, so that thiB booty said to have been accumula4ied by t%in 
exceeded a million of florins. Broglie still avoided «n engn^emitot, 
and retired before the enemy to Heilbronn, a strong tmm oil the 
Neckor, but the garrison refused to admit tliem. Meanwhile n French 
army assembled on the Rhine under Marshal de whoiO united 

force consisted of 58,000 men. The allies had about mei^ who 

passed the Rliinc on the 14th of May, and on tho2$rd iMred in the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort. Lord Stair offered battle* De NoaUlee 
showed himself a very able general in not accepting of it, The French 
Marshal pushed towards Frankfort, now threatened by united army 
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of English, Hessians, and Hanoverians, with some Austrian regiments 
from the Low Country under the Duke d*Ahremberg. The Earl of 
Stair, who was too old for action, and perhaps somewhat too scrupulous 
in rcsjiccting the neutrality of Frankfort, lost an excellent opportmiity 
of terminating one year of the war by taking the Emperor prisoner, 
for the Englisli (jleneral was posted on the northern side of the Maine 
when the French ap^^eared on the southern bank. The Marslial de 
Coign j , with another army, IumI been sent into Alsace to defeiid that 
province and oppose Prince Charles, should he attempt to cross the 
Rhine. 

France and Great Britain wth their armies confronted wore in a 
singularly embarrassing state, since both countries professe<l to act 
merely as auxiliaries to their respective allies, and no declaration of 
war had been made by either. Indewl there was at this inonient a 
British minister at Paris and a French minister in l^ondon. Stair 
was, howev('r, too old a general not to be quite certain that if two 
sueh arinies remained so close to each other they niusi fight. 
Accordingly he retreated, with the view' of cstablislnng communica> 
tions w'ith the Austrian forces behind him, and of obtaining re- 
inforcenvmta from Hanover, whence, as soon as the Electorate had 
been relieved from all apprehensions of French invasion, 16,000 
Hanoverian tro«)ps hud been ordered to march with the Hessians in 
British pay to join the alliinl army. The English commander now 
found himself in danger of wanting forage, for, through the obstinacy 
of the Duke d’Ahremhorg, Lord Stair was iiotr able to guard the 
advanced jtosts by which ho obtained jirovision and forage from 
Franconia, for these were withdrawn, and the magazines wore seized 
upon by the enemy. He found means, however, to previmt the French 
from seizing Aschalh'nbnrg, where there was a bridge over the Maine, 
and where he fixed his head-quarters. The French, ))osted strongly 
near Qros Ostheim, nevertheless deprived the British of all resources, 
and Noatiles had taken his mt^a^ures so wisely that they were 
literally rtnluced to the alternative of surrendering themselves 
prisoners of w^ar, or of cutting their way through an enemy su})erior 
in numbers and masters of all the defiles. Aflairs were in this 
critical state, the alliecl soldiers on half-rations, the horses starving 
for want of forage, the whole army cooi)ed up in a narrow valley, 
which, numing SetweeA S[^sart and the Maine, extend 

along that river from the town oT Aschaffenburg to the large village 
of Dettingen, when George the Second arrived from Hanover on 
the 19th of June, with the Duke of Cumberland, who had come to 
see bis first campaign. The arrival of the King iniiisod a new spirit 
iato the army. Urinforcements of 12,000 Hanoverians and Hessians 
had already reached Hanau : and in order to efiect a junction with 
these troofTS, besides securing provisions ibr his army, he determined 
on the 26th June to break up from his present position. This 
movement wg$, however* neither safe nor easy ; the road they were 
to take was ^tween^a mountain and a river, in the face of a 
superior enemy, quick at discerning, and powoffril enough to prevent 
the design. Ai such close quarters were the onnies, that tlm King 
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had BcarcfW quitted Aschaffenhurg when it was seized by the French 
General. ^'ouUIoh as soon as he saw the ullies in movement altered 
his position, and by means of* two bridges which he tlircwr over the 
Maine, disj)atclied 23,000 men under the Duke de Grummont to 
secure the defile of Dettingen. Thus he was master of Asehatfenburg 
in the rear of thoi Biif(li‘'h, and Dettingen in their front ; but King 
George was no eowardi, and his soldiers were full of bravery. 

3. Battle op Dettingen. 

Before daybreak on the morning of the 27th of June, the allies 
struck their tents and began their march tow'ards Dettingen in tw o 
cohimns, and the advnnc<‘d guard oc»'upied the village as the Freiicl) 
retired before them. The King himself commanded the rear-guai*d, 
which, from ignorance of Noailles’ movements, he considered the 
post of danger ; but w'hile lii-^ Majesty w as with vaist pains and 
danger bringiftg up the rear of his troops, the front made a sudden 
holt on perceiving the French pa'^s the river at Seligenstadi ; the 
advanced guard therefore abandoned Dettingen, on the advance of 
the French, and fell back on the main IkmIj. But now' finding their 
advanced troops repulsed from the village, and the French p^mring 
over the bridge of the Maine, the King, riding to the front, per- 
ceived the allied front to be ebietly threatened, and immediately ^ew 
up the army in order of battle, extending his right to the slopes of 
the Spossart, and his left to the river, tlio flanks being as well 
scoured as the imfiicdiatc necessity of the disposition would admit 
of. This order of battle, though judged very masterly and executed 
in less time than might well be imagined, could not Sfive the 
allies from many inconveniences. They were cooped up in a iourow 
plain, closed in with hills, w oods, and morasses on the right, and on 
the left by the Maine, the steep bank on the op]>osite sido of which 
was- planted with numerous cannon. Tlie King took post on the 
right, Lieut.-Gcnerols Clayton and Sommerfelt being with the Duke of 
CumWland at the head of the fin<t line. Lieut. -Gener^ the Earls 
of Duumore and liotlies commanded the second, Honey- 

wood, Campbell, and Ligonier, with Baron de Oou]»e> W the first 
line of horse, luid Cope and Hawley the ^oad. The only hope 
lay in cutting their way through the Frenoh linoi, yet these wore as 
strong as nature and skill could makoh4:hoAi.iir !)[^e Duke do Koailles had 
made his dispositions, which he fiatt^Usd hims^would oblige the King 
to attack at great disadvantage, and having fiDaTued his lines, he 
rocrossed the Maine to give some further directions in that quarter, 
and the better to observe the movements of the hostile army, 

Now it w'^s that the Duke de Grammont, the nephew and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the Comasandep^in-Cbief, burning to engage his 
adversaries, and believing the force %ofure him w'as only a part of 
the army — urged on prolmbly also h/ the young generals and pnUces 
of the blood, wdio were with him— ordered his troops to quit the 
defiles of Dettingen, cross the rivulet, and descend into a small 
plain called the Cockfield, or Champ de Cot^s, where the allies had 
formed themselves in order of battle j, thus quittiim the vantage- 
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ground and meeting the allies upon equal terms. He by tills move* 
ment rendered useless the Frenoh batteriee beyond the Maine, 
which could not fire without striking their own people, and exixwed 
his troops instead to a heavy fire ^in the batteries of the enemy. 
Th(‘ British were so impatient to make the onset tliat they began to 
fire too soon; but quickly recharging their pieces they advanced 
ipore slowly but resolutely to meet their enemy who were marching 
up to them, and the firing in a moment became gcmeral on both sides 
from fiank to fiank. NoailU^s, who was still on the other bank of 
the river, beheld this movement of l)e Grammont with grief and 
astonishment, and made all the haste possible to repair it; but it 
w'as too late. He found on his arrival the tide of battle already 
turned. The confederate forces with ii general shout, which w^as the 
omen of victory, advanced w ith undaunted resolution, bayonet in hand, 
and compelled the French to give wa^ . The King rode down the 
British line and exhorted his troojis to hght for the honour of tlieir 
country. Lieut. -(leiieral Clayton was in danger of being outfianked 
by the enemy towards tlie river, and sent foi Bland's dragoons to fill 
up the interval. The rest of the British and Austrian cavalry ad- 
vanced to attack tlie houst*hi)kl troops of the Frcncli King, and being 
supported b> inlantiy, at first ]>ut them in distirder. Tlie iliaixcr of 
George 11. frightemsl by the tumuli ran aw'ay, and would have eor- 
ritsi.the King into the midst of the enemy’s Um*8; hut he was for- 
tunately stoppl'd in time. The Fn*neh horse now (‘harged with 
great imiK?tuosity and some rig^ments of British cavalry were put 
in disorder, but the allied infantry behaved with such intrepidity 
and di'liberutiou as soon determined the fate of the day. The King 
formed them into one dense column : waving his sword and ani- 
mating them with his words, he advanceil at their head until they 
broke De Graminont's squadron, and pushed both horse and foot 
before them. The French cavalry, led on by the young princes, 
rushed in Icsperation u|)on the impenetrable masses, and were soou 
exhausted by their own brave but imprudent energy* The Duke of 
Cumberland was in the hottest of the battle, and had a horse killed 
under him. General Clayton with w'hom be starved was killed, and 
D'Ahremberg was slightly wouiuled by a musket ball in the bivast. 
The slaughter w as dreadful in the French ranks, so that Koaillcs, de- 
s\)a\Ting of the day and anxious to prev ent further loss amongst his men, 
gave the signal fur a retreat across the Maine. Hu troops made for 
the bridge, ])ursued by the English with sabre an<l bayonet ; multitudes 
were killed before they reached it ; others in their mod speed rushed 
into the river, or fell on the choked-up bridge and were drowned ; 
many again, turning in the opposite direction and throwing down 
their arras, endeavoured to ascend the mountains to the right, and 
wore taken prisoners without resistance. The fighting lasted tUl four 
in the afternoon. Terror had seized the whole French army, and it 
was a flight and »auve gui peut for all. The preei|ntate retreat of the 
Gardes Fran^idses became a subject of pleasantly to the rest of the 
army, who called them the ducts of the river: nnham^ during 
the next half-centniy much blood flowed in. dnds on tms subjv^ch 
VoL. II, » 
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The King <lincd on the field, and remained on the gi’ound until ten 
at night. 

The losB of Marwhal Duke do Noailles iti killed and wounded was 
computed Uy be from 5000 to 6000 men, iuelndnig a large proportion 
of his ofiieers, who strove by their hetullong \ altair during the engage- 
ment to atone for tlu* error they had made at tlu* comraeneeiiumt. 
Major-Oeneral Chabannea Mariol, the Duke de Jtoeheehouart, and 
several others of distinction were killed, end six Lieut. -denerals ami 
five Major-fTenerals, two of whom were Dukes, were wounded. The 
allies t(W sufti'nHl severely, th(‘ir loss extending to 2000, among 
whom were (lenerals Clayton and Monroy 1 illed. The Dukt' of 
fhimberland, who exhibit(*d uncommon })n>ofs of courage, w.is shot 
through the calf of the leg. The Karl ot Allxminrie, (len(*ral lluske, 
and several other officers of distinction, W4ve also wounded. All 
admitted that the ting had evinced extraordinary intiepuhty ; but 
when Lord Stair proiKised to jmrsue the French in theii retreat, his 
Miyesty, considering thattlK^ army of N<»ailles had b(‘enonlj partially 
engaged, and that a large proportion of it still renuiiiii'd fresh, wisely 
overruled his rash projK)sal, and th(‘ \'iefori(.»us troops, after a few 
hours^ rest, loft the field and continued their btwkward inareli to 
Hanau. At the termination of the battle, the allies were still with- 
out victuals, drink, or Units to lie in, and tlu‘y hail been many hou^^ 
under anus, so that it was necessarv for them to fall hack on their 
supplies. The Karl of Stair, therefore, sent a trumpet to Marshal dc 
Noailles, reeommending to his protection the sick and wounded left 
on tlie field of battle, and tlK\y were treated by the French Cieueral 
with great care and tenderness. But tin* desertion of the Mcl: and 
wounded by the allies w as bcverely censured ■ tht supiilii should 
have beeis brought to them, and a victorious arujy should not have 
quitted the field for such a consideration. 

4. IlEFLECTrOVS ON TUB BaTXU|. 

It was generally considered that George 11. did wdl in rejecting 
the advice of Lord Stair to jiursuc tlie French, alijiough there 
might have been in the panic of a defeat much advantage in fol- 
lowing close a routed army. Lord was so confident on this 

point, that a few weeks at'terwmdp fleeting Voltaire, who asked him 
his opinion of the liattle, his r^lv think the French mode 

one great mistake, and the Yours was in not standing 

still ; onr fbr^ was in lutrcnolniqiE c^lilWelves in a most peiilous posi- 
tion, and our^N^ad, in failing ^ pnivae our vietory.^^ Loid St^ 
romphuned with improper bittonilfie that his advice hai* been 
slighted, ai)d deliver^ to ^n angi y memorial refiecting 

on much that liad passed* many unseemly allusions, lie asked 
permission to retite, and'll^^XWBgiiatiou was accepted, not without 
marks of displeasure at which had been used in tendering 

it. The French, who are at seizing the ridiculous, amused 

themselves at the diam^e ^ la ganeral who had commanded in a 
victory, and at the of the sick and wounded. This is 

thus expressed in the hmiBloreos ^^ogne between Herrot and Harle* 
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qniii, “ Qw‘ doinie-t-on uux Geiicraux qiii ui' se sent pas trouvoa lu 
hntaille ? ” On leiir doniK* le cordon rouj^c.’* “ Kt (juc dunne-t-un au 
(General -cn-clief qiii a la \ ictoirc ? " “ Son conge.'* “ Qni a soiii 

dcs blcssc** ?*’ liVnncini The battle of Dcttingcn, the la'^f in 
which an English King Inia appeared at the Inwl of liis* tr<,K)])s, ma) 
rather be considered as an unc\ya*»‘ted and lV>rtuniite eKea]) 0 , tluin ati 
inqK>rtaiit and deeisiA e eng.»gtniient. Cirt uiuhtanei s, howe\ er, gave 
it siijjerior value. At Vienna it oteasioued a deliriinii ol jo} ; tin* 
Onecii entered her <'Hpital ni u spe«‘ies ol triirn]>]i, mid celebrated tiie 
^icto^y h} a Te Deiim at the cathediul. Anidhti, eonijM>‘‘(Ml ev- 
prcsslv by Handel, at his MajesUV eoinnimid, and 'allwl the Det* 
tiiigeii le Deuni, was pertorimsl at St. l^atiTs in ijoiulon, on o( eaHioii 
of the battle, and it. well known to the lo\ers ol Church-nnisic at 
this dii} . 

Tlie Marshal de JSo.iilles wna he\e!»\\ eensuri>d by the French 
nation for tlie loss of this battle. The} re\i iigisj Ihemaehi^s njion him 
b} e>er} kind of s.ilirt and (‘))n;r.iin, and hniiLr on the gate of his hot4‘l 
aw(K)den sword witli the iiist i ijdion, “ Homicide }Mmd nest ran-.*’ 
lint his ehnrilcter lor l)ru\er} was be}ond their reach. The King 
stood h} him, and w IS e\ t n indulgent to hi*, nephew', the Duke dc 
Graniinoid, the prtal cause ol I h«‘ whole disaster. The t ha racier of 
Adrien Alaunco Duke de Xomlhs and Mar*.hti’ of rrant'c, is that of 
one who united to the talents of a ctaisiiuimatc giaierul those of 
an able statesman and a culti\ated liticr.denr. He was besidoa a 
good citi/en, and one of the most lioncH, i*nlighten» d, and amiablu 
men of the age in which he liveil. Kothing sliowed Uu magnanimity 
and disinterestedness of Ins character nioie than his reeomuiunding 
to Louis XV. Count haxe, a*, the iwrson in Ins si*rMce moht ca])ahle 
of rejiairing the iiiisfortuues of Kianee; and ev]M'nencc showed that 
Ins dUeeniment was equal to the uprightness of his judgnuuit, which 
he further e\iuce<l by serxing und“r the Alaishal at the battle of 
Foutenoy. Count de haxc ut*thih time received tlic biltou ot Mar- 
shal of France. 

It wa'' at Dcttingen that Lord Townshend, tlie conqueror at Quebec, 
made liis first essa} in arms ; ami a druinmcr-lioy, standing near him, 
being ^truck on the heail b} a camioii-lmll, wbichHcntlercd his brains 
all over him, an old soldJi'r, standing near him, told him not to b(* 
afraid. “Oli,’* said the }oung officer, I am not frightenc<l. I am 
onlv astonished that a fcllowr wdth syich a quantity of brains shouhl 
be here.*’ 

After the battle the King of Great Britain w'as visited by IMnce 
Charles and Count KhevcnliuUer at Hanau,w'here the future oi>eratiou« 
of the campaign were regulated. Here the nUiod army was joined by 
the cxjjcct^ reinforccniciitH of Hanoverians, and thus became nearly 
e(]ual to the Frcncli| It was again proposed to cross the Maine and 
attack the enemy, and it was to the surprise of all Europe that no such 
attempt was then made. 'Jlie Duke de NoaiUes, who hail appre- 
hended the greatest disasters as the result of the battle, with the 
modesty that is peculiar to real merit, felidtated bis master tlist 
^ Lord Suuihoi>e. ■ Thou shslt not kill 
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had not to deal with an Eugene, a Marlborough, or a Stahremberg, 
otherwisu the issue ot' the campaign must have been very different. 

5. The Wae hemoveh prom Germany. • 

Prince Cliarles of Ix^rraine made use of the opportunity of this 
vicU)rv to threaten the army of Marshal do NoiiiUes, whieli was now 
eneauil^^*^ Otlenhaeh. This oc'casioneJ t)ie Marshal to break it 
up, burn his maga/ines, and march off; and on the Gth of July he 
bad passed the Rhine between W(»nns and Oppenln'ini. On the 27th 
of August the allied army crossed the Uhiiie at Ment/., and King 
George lixad his head-(juarters at the Ejiiscopal Palace of Worms. 
De Broglie also was driven across the Rhine on the I7tli of July, so 
that the whole of (l(‘rinany was now freed from the 1 reiich. 

On the netr^id l-he French the King^s quarters at Worms 
had become tne scene, not ineielj of negotiations, but ot councils of 
war, which Prince Charles and Count Khevenhuller quitted the 
Austrian army to attend. An immediate invsision of France was 
planned and announced, and the puhlie evjK'etation, alre.idy exalted 
by the victory of Dottingen, was carried to the highest piteh. I’rlncc 
Charles of Lorraine pushed his victorious army into AKuce, of the 
attack of which the French hiwl lieeii especially apprehensive. Never- 
theless Marshal de Coigny did not dare to risk a battle, and the Ih*mce 
having S(‘i/.cd a post on the left bank of the Rhine, prejiarcd to pene- 
trate into France, while Colonel Mentzel, at the head of a large body 
of in*egulars belonging to the Queen of Hungary, madi^ an irruption 
into Lvirraine, part of which he ravaginl withuut mercy. In Sep- 
tember Prince Charles with the Austrian army would have '*ntv3red 
the Brisgaii, but Marshal de Coigny had talicn such precautions, that 
he was oldiged to abandon bis design, anil marching back into the 
Upper Palatinate quartered his troojis in tic, it country mid in Bavaria. 
In October the King of Great Britain returm d to Hanov er, and the 
army separated into winter-quarters : the troojxs in British pay 
marched back to the Netherlands, and the rest took the route to 
their respective countries. 

6. War in Italy. 

Tlie restless ambition of that firebrand of^Europe, the Queen of 
Spain, would not suffer the troops of thij^t crpwii in^ltoly the enjoyment 
of winter -quarters. While statioueditt^ Bologna for the winter, the 
Count de Gages received porenjipteffy orders from his imperious 
mistress to give battle to the Austrians irithin three days, or else he 
was to expect the same fate as his prefleoessor, Moutemar, and v/ould 
be reipiirod to resign his command to another officer. De Gages obeyed 
this haughty manclate with equal spirit and address. He knew that the 
Austrian army under Count Traun was considerably weakened, and 
that he little thought of being attacked at that season of the year. 
Silently therefore drawing Ins tr(^M from their cantonments, for 
secrecy was necessaiy to his succes^tuB amused the people of Bologna 
by giving them a ball, to which. t)f^4rse, the Spanish officers were 
invited; but while it was at its Bli^k^^ille officers one by one slipped 
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away, ami joining' their troops, already on parade, about 24,000 men, 
marched to surprise the Austrian head-quarters. They crossed the 
Panaro and advanced to Campo Santo, but tliougb the sipetest Caution 
liad been taken, Marshal Traun hail been apprised by the Marquis 
de Pavia, the Austrian minister, of this intended attack, and had 
already ns^eml>li*d his troops on the Panaro. The Austrians and 
l*iedmontese numbered 20,000. 

7. Tut? Batile of Campo Santo. 

At foTTT o’clock ill the iiiorninj? of the 3rd of February a desperate 
enf?at?(‘iiient hepan, wliich continued by nicKuili^ht until af\»*r seven. 
The Spani.irds, boinp; somewhat sujierior in nuinlx'r, in the hi‘plnninp 
of the action obtained an mlvaiitage over the Au'^trian cuvalrv, but 
were at lcnj>;th conqs'lliHl to retreat, although in goial order, carrying 
with them their cannon and their colours. 'Flu* action was (»!)stinute 
and blooily, though indecisive : the Sjianiards lost about .KXX^ men, 
and the Austrians about 20(KJ witli many officera. The Count d’As- 
premont, the Piislnumtese Geiu'ral, was killed, and so were two 
Austrian generals. This action was celel)rated as a victory hy a 
Te Dell ’ 1 at Miulrid Count (higes hovvevir recrosscsl the I’anaro, 
retreated suddcnl,> fiom Bologna, and marched to Bimini, where he 
fortified bis camp; hut his army w’lis retluci’d to IHtle more than 
12.<X)0 men. Count Traun, on the other band, rweivisl reinforce- 
ments from Germany, remained inai-tive in the MiHienese mitil 
September, when In* resigned bis command to Prince l^obkowite* 
This geiK’nil entered the Bolognese in October, and tlum advanoed 
against the Spaniards, drove them from their position at Bimini, and 
forced them back tow arils the Nca])olituu frontier. Count Oa^, 
with his forces now reduced to 7000 men, retreated to Fano ; but 
afterwards took possession of Pesaro, and fortified all the passes of 
the river Foglia. 

In tlic i4itter end of August Don Philip decamixHl from Cbamliery, 
and, defiling through Daujdiiiie tow^ards Briaii<;on, was joiniHl by 
the Prince of Conti at the head of 20,000 French auxiliaries. Tliu« 
reinforced, he attai’ked the Fiedinontese lines at Castel-Di’lfino, hut 
was repulsed in siwcral attempts and obliged to retreat w’ith eonsider- 
able loss. Through the able disjiositions of Victor Emanuel, however, 
and after a short struggle against the severities of the season, the 
King again descended into Dauphin^ and established his winter- 
quarters there. 

8. Negotiations and Treaties. 

The Queen of Hungary had been urged hy the English Garem- 
ment to come to some understanding with the King of Sardinia ; 
and before the end of the campaign cither in Germnny or Italy, 
an arrangement, affecting both these countries, was agroed to by 
King George at Worms, on the 13th of September. By thU treaty, 
his Sardinian Majesty renounced his pretensions to the Duchy of 
Milan, and gnaranteed anew the Pragmatic Sanction ; and the King 
undertook to assist the common cause with an axmj of 45,000 men. 
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I n rctsm he wa» to be* gnititicHl with the supreme command of the 
ulliod forces in Italy; und tlie Queen engaged to maintain 80,000 
iiliepe, ttud yield the city of Flaeentia, with some districts in 
theOuchy of Havia and in the Novarese, besides all her right and 
jiretensions to Finnic at present possessed by the rc'jmblie of Genoa ; 
tile King of Englund also liouiid himself to maintain a strong 
siiuadron in the Aledlterrancan, the commander of which should 
act in concert u ith the King of Sardinia. Lastly, the contracting 
]»artic8 ngreecl that Finale should be constituted a free port like that 
of Leghorn — a most unjust provision, as the Genoese were not juirties 
to the treaiv ; nor nus it reasonable that the\ should part with a 
piirchaae the late Kmperor whi<‘h had been guaranteed by 

Great llritldii^ Und consent to establish a free jMirt to the prejudice of 
tbi^pwn 0bl|uacroc. The Genoese resisted these negotiation^, but, 
nof^H'ing utUlBled to, threw themselves into the arms of France and 
Spain for protection, lliis treaty of Worms had been arranged by 
Lord Carteret, in submission to the electoral wishes of the King, and 
with scarcely any reference to the otlier ministers in England ; u»'ver-* 
theless, it having been concluded, they yielded a sullen acquiescence 
to it. In the mean time the Freneh Government, irritated by the 
Tri'uty of Worms, concluded a family compact or pt‘r])etual alliance 
and mutual guarantee of yiossessions and claims wdth Spain at Fon- 
tainebleau, one of the principal articles of w'hich was, that no poaee 
should be coiieludo<l with (ireat Britain until Gibraltar was restored 
to Syiain. Tliis treaty was signed pn the 28tl) of October, and the 
greatest pnqiaiutioiis were made for carrying out the objects of it bo+h 
by sea and land. Twenty thousand French trcsips under the I*rincp of 
Conti were ordered to join Don Philip on the frontiers of Savoy, and 
the French and Syainish sijuadrona at Ttjalon were commanded to a<'t 
In concert and attempt to recover the sovereignty of the MeiHter- 
rancau. If successful they were to joiiy the Brest deet, and 
established a superiority in the Channel, to assist at a prqject<jt invws^ 
sion of England. This, which had for its ulterior objcH to as^t fie 
house of Stuart, was more immediately devised to (ibligW-ICing George 
to recall his trooyis lh)m the Continent, and apply liis attrition to the 
defence of his own domiiuons, instead of engaging in thg contests of 
the European powers. 

9. Natal Wae. 

Tlio British fleet, commanded hy Admiral Matthews, overawed all 
the states that l)ordercd on the Mediterranean. This officer, about 
the end of June, understanding that fourteen xebecks, laden with 
artillery and amnvoniiiofi for the Bpanish army, had arrived at Genoa, 
sailed thither* fhom the Roads of Hicres, and demanded of the Re- 
public that thw should either oblige these vessels with their stores 
to fpiit the harbour, or sequester their lading until a general peace 
should be establisfacHl. After some dispute, the cannon and stores 
were deposited in the Castle of Btniifaccio, and the xebecks pemutted 
to proo<^ without molestation. Matthews nevertheless* sent repeated 
adrices to the Admiralty that his ships had been so long at sea, and 
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attaekcil by the enemy, and ni^ed reinlbrcementct. 

The Coraioans had formerly revolted from the Qenoese, and M|id 
conferred the sovereignty on a Gemian adwnturer whom they pro* 
claimed as King Tlicodore, but he had been obliged to leave the 
ibland, which had again submitted to its old masters. The troubles 
of Oorhiea were now' again revived. King Thecdorc returned, and 
was count euanctHl, and supported by the Bovereigns of Great Britain 
and of Hungary, ns a proper instrumont to perjilcx and harass the 
Genoese. Admiral Mattliew's no sooner heard that the Spanish army 
under Don Philip was in motion, than he disendiarked some troops 
and cannon for the security of Villa ‘Franca. Some stores having 
bi'iii lauded at Civita Vt'cchia for the use of the Spanish troops under 
Gages, Matthews iiiteri>reted the transaction into a violation of 
the neutralitv which the Pope had professed, and sent a squadron 
to bombard the place. Accordingly the city of lhane was in wm- 
stcmatioii, niitil the Poj)e had recou3*se to the good offices of his 
Sardinian Majesty, wlieii the British squadron was withdrawn. The 
captains of single crui'-.ing ships this year, by their activity and vigi- 
lance, cil'eetually internipted the commerce of S|)ain, cannonaded 
and burnt some towns on the sea-side, and kept the whole coast in 
continued ahirm. 

In the West Indies Commander Knowles was not very sncceesM. 
Ho sailtHl irom Antigua on the 12th of Fobnmry, but, as usual, dohiy, 
that general bane of success, palsied bis operations. Under his com- 
mand were the “ Suffolk,” 70, flag-ship, the “Burford,” 70, the “Assist- 
ance,” the “ Norwich,” and the “ Advice,” 60 each, the “ Eltham,” 40, 
the “ Lively ” and the “ Scarborough,” 20 each, 2300 

sailors and marines, and 400 of Dalzell^s regiment, tliat the 

Governor of the Carac('as, against which the expedi||ltat was intended, 
hud received inUdligence of it two months prentKElslj'. It was the 18th 
of February before Knowles came before La fldayra, lOid at noon the 
attack began ; but they could not get nearer than a mile from the 
town, nor land the solihers. An attempt was made to ent three ships 
out of harlx)ur,^lmt this also miscarried. The Siionish magazine, how- 
ever, bW up/iM the attack continued until nearly eight o'clock at 
night. The Commodore did his duty to admiration, Imt Captain Lnsb- 
in^on, of the ^ifrurford,” w'as kill^ with about 100 others, and np- 
wai'ds of 300 wfro wound(>d ; the ships had sustained such ii\iury tha^t 
they were obliged to go and refit at Cunujoa. Knowles, however, not 
discouraged by the former repulse, and having bemi joined by some 
Dutch volunteers, sailed on the 20tb of March from the latterjdMB^ 
to attack Porto Cavnllo. Tlic Spaniards had hauled twelvt 
smallest ships and three galleys up to the head of the harbbl%j|lill%f 
arnishot ; a large ship lay ready to be sunk at the 
harbour, with mooring chains across the opening; afrd 
batteries had Keen newly erected on each ride. The allies resolved 
to make themselves meters of these forts — the Commodore not at aH 
doubting his ability to silence them with the guns of hii^iteet» which he 
did before sunset. Accordingly,^ tUl evening 1200 men were kndel^ 
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by Knowles in his boat ; but an unfortunate g^n, fired by a 
sontWel, alarmed the garrison ; and a few shots were immediately 
ratuilied, which thpsw such a panic amongst the assailants, that they 
iSed Vith the |<^t£Bt precipitation, each man taking his companion 
for a 3paniard^4' Nor did they recover from the efiects of this shame- 
fhl flight, until they found themselves on board ship again. 

10. Wae in Amebica. 

On the eontinept Ilf America the operations of the war were very 
inoonsidei^bl^ Gendral Oglethorpe hearing that the Spaniards were 
preparing another invasion from St. Augustine, assembled a body of 
Indians tp with Ids regular troops, and in the spring began his 
march in Q^r to intercept the enemy ; but he was in no condition 
to undertake offensive operations, and as he was not attacked he re 
fbmed to Georgia. 

11. Wae between Russia and Sweden. 

As soon as the Czarina Elizabeth had established herself on the 
thtone, she made arrangements for carrying on the war against 
with greater vigour than ever. To Marshal Lacy was mven 
the command of a large naval and military force, which left Cron- 
stadt on the 18th of May, after the Czarina hud h(‘rself assisted 
at divine service according to the Greek ritual on board Marshal 
Lacy’s galley. The fleet consisted of seventeen ships of the line, 
And six fBgates, with a large squadron of galleys, each with a crew 
of eighty men, under the ordors of Adudral Count Golovin. The 
military force was formed of nine regiments^ of infaitbry boA' eighf 
companies Ajprenadiers, under Generals iKSWaschew, ^JSriUy, and 
Soltuoff. Ilisswedes, on their ude^ aJsQ'jqu^e some prepa- 

rations. A body of troom was assembled at Tornea^ which it 
was intended to invade Finland. .The 9we^is}^fle9t,wiili enabled 'to 
put to sea a monf^ sooner than ^ Bussif, and had already, 
since the month of April, 9iade^JB|^ descdlfis sn the Russian 
coast. Nevertheless oi^e 4rnved ut Helsin^ors 

with his armament, port’^War t|M best in ^Hnland, and its 

harbour oOttld verv opnvenientljblMdd 160 tfhips, bufi^t this time it 
had no kind of iWen a wall round the town. 

The Russians in^ieiwifb. erecibed four batterisii .4 From thk 
Mm^hal Lacy prodbsM'to Tweermunde, where the Swedish fleet 
WAS at anchor, llie Merdial ordered Admiral Golotin to attack lt» 
but he pl^ed tk# awM^regulati^ of the great Czar Peter^ ked 
flnmd new excuses tffvry dkJ ^ avmd coming to an engagement. At 
Imigth both fleete nut to'iea, msd there seemed every chance p£ a 
battle I but idter ^ivig a few gm neither side seemed to have yuiy 
mind to ooiitmue thq fight, and neither of the combatants ooula 
claim the least aAvasitage. On the 2drd of June, Marshal Lacj 
joined General Keith at Soutonga. Soon after, the congress that 
had been asMnhled^ at Abo concluded a treiAy of peace, and in the 
latter end of August the fleets returned to port. The negotiatioiis 
were baitesied hj the activityp and, exertions of a SwedlA Coloiiel 
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Lingen, who was sent with the preliminaries to the Diet of St(Mtlicdxn 
then occupied with the election of a successor to the crown. Littgen* 
in order to take the shortest way, had to traverse the islands of 
Aland, but he found all the inhabitants fled, and only an old man and 
his son with a crazy boat left. These two, with the assdstam'e of 
Lingen, managed to cross the sea, the one rowing, the other baling 
the boat, and the third stopping up the leaks with their hnen ; but at 
length he reached Stockholm, the very day that the congress was to 
proceed to the election. The wretched boat is still kept and shown 
as a cariosity, in which the colonel navigated an arm of the sea 
seventy-two English miles across, in a boat snob os few men wo\ild 
have ventureil in to cross the narrowest river. Such an exercise of 
activity has claim to a place in military history, in proof that it ia a 
quality which is open to almost every body to practise, and which 
generally leads to beneficial results. 
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1. PBOJBCTTTD INVASTOV OF OEEAT BEITATN.— 2. HKTIBEMENT OP 
ADMIRAL SIB JOHN NOBBIS — HIS CHABACTEB. — 3. ADMIBAIB 
MATTHEWS AND LESTOCk, NAVABBO AND DB COTJBT. — 4. NAVAL 
WAE,— 6 . BETUElf OK COMMODOEB ANSON.— 6 . WAB IN NORTH 
IT VLT.— 7. WAB IN SOUTH lTALY.-r-8. WAB IN THE LOW COUNTRIES ; 
LOUIS XV. TAXES THE FIELD. — 9. THE AUSTBIANS ENTBB ALSACE. 
* — 10. THE FRENCH KINO TAKEN DANGEROUSLY ILL.— 11. FBEDB- 

BICE OF PBUSSIA TAKES THE FIELD AND CAPIUBEB PBAOUE.— 12. 
THE QUEEN OF HUNGARY AGAIN APPEALS TO THE HUNGARIANS. 
13. THE N^FEBOR BECOVEBB BAVABIA. — 14. THE ALLIES AF- 
PBOACR LISLE AND BATAGB FRANCE. 

1. Projected Invasion of Gbbat Britain. 

The winter waE passed by the belligerent powers in preparations for 
ensuing campiugn. Hitherto Great Britain and France had engaged 
limply as anxUiaries, the one in support of the Queen of Hungary, and 
the other in Uigoia of the Gmperor and Spain. But thisiyear the two 
rival natioiis oecame principals, and brought forward their whole 
strength land and sea, for this arduous contest. War was formally 
declared Iw Franco against EngUbd and Austria on the 20th W March. 
Cardinal Tmioin had taken Gie lead in the French admiiustrmtioii, 
on the death of Cardinal Fleory. Tencin was warmly attocihed to 
the Stuart hunily, by whose inter^ he had been raised to |he piitpim» 
He was of an enterprising character, and now put himself into ira* 
mimicatioa with the Scottish exiles in Paris, to renew the negotiadoQS 
with the same olgect which had languished daring the last year of 
Fleoxy^s life. A correspondence was accordingly opened with the 
maloontents, and the names of an association of the most sealoas 
Seottish Jacobites which bad hmi formed in 1740, at 1B!dinhiBto)||^ 
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^■r tywi name of 'I’he Concert of Gentlemen for managing the 
J -nig** Affairs of Scotland,” were now currit»d to Janies at Rome, 

' together with a hst of such Highland chiefs as the subscribers 
thought would join the standard of the Stuarts, if it only came 
accompanied by a 4»dy of French troo])B. At this period the efforts 
of Euglapd were '(jSbititated, and her councils distracted by feuds in 
the govcnimoiit, fui^thc violence of contending parties. The pi^iple 
were enraged at t hffl^ ystcrious inaction of the last eain]>aign, which 
they justly ascrimlqKtA the influeiicc of German counsels and the 
pfditical situation or ttic King as Ek'ctor of Hanover. An universal 
disgust prevail^ against the measures of the court, and a sullen 
spirit of discontent equoUy }H‘rvaded tlu‘ parliament arid even the 
cabinet. Encouraged by these favourable api>eaiaiie(“*, the small 
numlxjr of troops in England, the assurances of u prompt support 
from the Jacobites, and even of a general revolt in favour of Charles 
Edward, tlie Froiieh King entered seriously into the \icus of Cardinal 
Tencin, who hiul projected the enteriiribc, and the highest hopes 
were ontenrtained of buecess. 

Eighteen or twenty French shi^is of the line, having on hoard 4000 
troopH under the command of Marsh.il Saxe, suddenly appeared in 
the English Cliannel. The naval commander as M. dc Ko<|uefeuille, 
who sailed from Brest in the month of January. An English 
ciniiser having discovered them, ran into month with tlie 
intelhgcvice, which was conveyed to the Admiralty. The British 
ministry had already been appns(‘d of the arrival of Prince Charles 
in Paris, whose father, the Chevalier do St. George, being too ptueh 
advanced in years to engage picrsonally in such an cxp^la^, liad 
been persuaded to delegate his pretensions and authofe^ 

Charles Edward, a youth oj‘ promising talents, braye aili'ijit^riaing. 
Ho had dep)arU^d from l^jme about the end December, in the 
disguise of a Spanish courier,t and in this jikspiise prosecuted his 
jouniey to Paris successfully. Here he haa own indulged with a 

S rivate audience of the French King, ao^^ was now on board 
I. dc Roquofeuille’s squadron. In the yNjUbV Sir John Norris, 
Admiral of the Fleet (the highest taaut ill the service), was 
ordered to take the command of Ibh iquaditlii at Spithead, with 
w'hich he sailed round to the Downs, where he j^oined by more 
ships of the Ihic from Chatham, andfthllls found himsw at the head 
of a considerably largt'r force thap that of the enemy. The French 
Admiral anchored off Dun^'uess, Oft tne 24th of February, just as 
the British fleet, under Sir Jolm, Morris, was seen to double the 
South Foreland from the Dow^ 'nM^ugh thb wind wi» adverse they 
ware taking advantage of the tAd^to en^a^ the French fleet, when 
this failing, the English Aduural wtaf^i^yhged to anchor for the night 
two leagues ott* from the emony, WhO were in the utmost confusion. 
Do Rcqucfeiiille called a coW&cil of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to avoid an cn^gemeht, and make the best of thdr way 
to Brest. It w^os ut this time a dead calm, a continuance of which 
would have )>roved their destruction, hut on the turn of the tide the 
wind freshened and soon inertfssed ^en to a tempest. The French 
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Admiral coiild scarcely believe his own good fortune. Hi 
his ships to heave short at sunset, and al>out seven hi the evening he 
put up his ordinary lights and hoisted sail to make the best oi hhi 
way to Brest ; but raan^ of the traimxirts were driven on shore and 
destroyed, and the remainder reached the French coast in so sbattired 
a condition that the expedition was utterlj ruined, and the design of 
invading England completely disconcerted. The Euglisli therefore 
ucre again masters of the sea, and the coast so well yarded that the 
attempt could not lx‘ made again with any probability of success. 
The young prince returned to Paris, where incogmtoy and almost 
entirely neglecUnl by the Court of France, he resolved to wait a more 
favourable oj)])ortunitj . 

2. KETIREAfENT OF AdMIRAL Sir JoKV NORRIS— II IS Cu ABACI EB. 

Although many may have had the good fortuiu to acquire a greater 
share of popular applause, none have had a nobler and juster claim 
to public gratitude than Sir John Norris, a biave and able eoin- 
inander, but who u as exjiosed to a degree of misfortune uhich is rarely 
iound to attend a man through life. Seamen, who perhaps are the 
moat superstitious people in the w orld, constantly foretold a storm, 
vvhcuover Sir Jolm put to sea. The fn*queiit aeeideiits which befell 
the ships and squadrons under his command, procured for him the 
wliimsicid appellation of “ Foul- weather Jack,” by which nickname 
he was perhaps better known in the service than by his own proper 
style and title. The incidents of the war for the space 6f forty years 
after the battle of Malaga, ofllertHl him no opiiortunity for great dis- 
tinction; but during this inten^al he was continually employed both 
by sea and land, and his professional character v, ai» such as to leave 
no doubt but that the same glory which is so fully attaclKH.1 to the 
names of Kussoll and Rooke, would have been acquired by Non is, if 
he had had tlic good fortune to experience the bume opportunities. 
He exerted hhnself especially in causing joung officers to take an 
interest in their profession, and ordered them to make accurate 
draughts \)f the seas in which he eoinmanded, urging them to add 
every renviTk and observation in their jxiwer that o<*curred to them 
on professional points. His fat© led him to the Baltic more fre- 
quently than elsewhere, and he procured for his country such a com- 
plete knowledge of the dangerous and intricate navigation of tliat 
sea, that it became at length not much more difficult than that of 
the Thames. His abilities as a negotiator were undisputed; while 
Ids temper both in that capacity and as a cominander, was such as 
entitled him to the praise both of friends and enemies. He now 
btnick his Hag after an almost constant service of sixty years, and 
died a few years later. 

3. Admibals Matthews and Lbstoce, Navabbo and Db Ck>UBT. 

A few days after the retreat of Roquefeuille and the disaster to 

Marshal Saxe’s transports, 6000 Dutch troops were landed at 
Oravesend as a contingent, which the States General were boond bv 
former treaties to furnish ; other, troops were raised at home j freni 
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8h//H were equipped; and the chief landing-places on the coast put 
into a better hintt* of defence. But the imabion of England was not 
the Bole objerf of the armarnentH at Dunkirk and Brest: it was con- 
nected with another sehciue which, had it proved successful, must 
have given to the French tRe empire of the seas. The Spanish 
<|lioeu waB impatient at being unable to intrigue freely between the 
CouAs Of Spain and Ital> ; and as the King of Franco had been 
mortifle(> by the defeat of his troops at Dettingen, and other failures 
in, Ghjnnany, it was agreed upon in a treaty signed at Fontainebleau, 
between France and Spain, that the combined fleets sliould destroy, 
if possible, the fleet of Matthews, which commaiuled the Mediterra- 
nean, and then directly afterw ards join that of 3re*’t, and pro<*eod to 
the invasion of England. The Simnish s(nmdron (onsisted of six- 
teen sail of the line, twelve only being fully manned, under Don 
Joseph Navarro, whose flag-ship the “Real” mounted 114 guns: 
and that of France was composed of fourteen sail of the line, four 
frigat(‘8, and three Are bliips, under M. De Court, who hoisted his 
flag on board the “Terrible,” of seventy -four guns. Their united 
force consisted altogether of thirty-four ships, containing 1820 guns 
and 16,500 seamen. This armament ventured out from Toulon in 
the beginning of February, against the British Mediterranean fleet 
of twenty-eight sril of the line, si\ ships of fifty guns, four frigates 
of fort}, two of twenty each, and two fire-ships, making in all forty 
sail, having on board 2490 guns, 15,000 seamen, 800 soldiers, and 
commanded by Admirals Matthews and Lestock. Bpt tjiough tho 
English were su|ierior by three or four ships, these were foul from 
long ser\'ice and cruising, while those of their o^onents wiere idean 
and fresh from port : the crews of tho Engim veBaels were 
weaker, although tliey had a greater weight of metal. 

On the 9th of February Captain Maroh^ in the “ Wlnchelsea,” on 
the look-out, reixirtcd that the combined fleet, French And Spaoi^, 
were under sail from the port of Toulon. At iffO in the morning ne 
reported nineteen sail at anchor, under Capa 8epet. Soon after 
light on the 10th, the Admiral, in the^*Namur,”coiddsee thirty -four 
ships under sail, and he imme<mia^ ordered his fleet to weigh 
anchor ; but tho enemy kept all day to windward of him, and appeared 
to have no intention to engage. By break of dAy on the 11th, the 
signal w'as made for the fleet to close with the enemy. The action 
began about one. Tlie Admiral's first intention was to have attacked 
the French Admiral in the “ Terrible,” and tho “ Marlborough ” and 
“ Norfolk ” were to have been his seconds ; but finding M. De Court 
stretching aw'ay with all the sail he could, Matthews attacked the 
Spanish flag-ship the “ Real,” in which was Don Navarro, and ordered 
the Marlborohgh ” to do the same ; at the same time he directed 
Captain Forbes in the “ Norfolk ” to engage Don Alvarez (the Spanish 
second in command), in the “ Constant,” who soon bore away and nov'*r 
agun shortened sail while she remained in sight. The “ Marlborough” 
driving a little too near the “ Namur” in the heat of the action, obliged 
her to fill her sails and ^ a-head. This accident left her unassisted 
to fight perhaps the th^ largest vessel in the world. Comwall« her 
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captain, after performing wonders, lost both his legs and hkJUf«\jy 
chain shot, and about three o’clock the “ Marlborough’s ’* mUln 
mizen-rnast went by the board, but the lieutenant continued to Uglit 
her bravely. His name was also Cornwall, and he had his right arm 
shot ofl'. Caton, the master, wa.s killed ; two of the military officers 
on board were also killed. The enemy fired chiefly at tlte masts and 
rigging, though the Admiral engaged within pistol-shot ; nine men 
were killed and forty were woundi*d, and the " Real ” was tf)tally 
disabled ; the Admiral made signal for the Ann ” fire-ship to biBU 
her, and she came within a few yards of the Spaniard, but the 
S]janish Admiral sent his launch full of men to take the fire-ship. 
In the scuffle both launch and fire-ship and all in tliem were burnt. 
Matthews, although the “Namur” w’as much crippled, then bore 
dow'n upon the “ Real,” but four of the Spanish ships immt^ately 
came up to her assistance. Captain Foi bes, in the “ Norfolk,” how ever, 
obliged Don Alvarez, to whom he was opposed, to break the line 
with all the sail he w^as able to make. On the other hand, the 
“ Poder,” a Spanish ship of 60 guns, obligetl the “ Princessa ” and 
“ Somerset ” to quit the English line, nds being perceived by Cap- 
tain Hawke of the “ Berwick,” l^e bore down and bravely engaged 
the Si)aniard within pistol-shot, soon dismasted lier, and obliged her 
to strike, hut she was ufti'rwards retaken by one of the French ships. 
The engagement with some of these ships was sharp, and las^ 
above an hour, w'hcn the night parted them. During this time 
M. De Court, the French Admiral, in the “ Terrible,” allow'ed Rear- 
Admiral Rowley and Captain Osborne to come alongside of him in 
the “ Princess Caroline.” They had warm work together for nearly 
three hours, when De Court his fore-sail, and loft tlvem : there 
were but three of the French shij^ engaged during the day; the 
rest kept their wind in order to tack and weather. The British 
Vice-Admiral, Lestock, had not brought up his division during the 
whole of the day, and only engaged the enemy at so great a distance 
as not to produce the result he might have done, nor give the aid to 
the Admiral he was bound to do. T\"hcn night parted the com- 
batants, the Spaniards had their flag-ship shattered, the “Royal 
Philip” disabled, the “ Poder” and another large Spanish ship, after 
having been taken %nd retaken, finally burnt by Adminil Matthews' 
division ; but his own ship was so damaged, be was ebligod to shift 
his flag to another ; his loss in men, however, w^as very inconsider- 
able. Next day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the Admiral 
gave chase until nightfall, when he brought to, that he might be 
joined by the ships astern. On the 13th the enemy were again per- 
ceived, but at a considerable distance. In the morning of the 14th 
twenty of them were seen distinctly by Lestock, and his divmn had 
evidently gained ground on them by noon ; but Adoiiral Matthews 
now displayed the signal of recall, and bore away to Port Mahon to 
repur the daipages he had sustained. 

Meanwhile the combined squadrons continued their course towards 
the coast of Spain, M. De Court anchored in the roads of Alicant, 
and Don Navarro sailed into the harbour of Carthagena. The Freiudi 
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a vfras p|E>^oted for not being worse beaten than he was. A most 
actu<uit1dn was preferred against him by Navarro of having 
\ jserted liim in the engagement, and the Don claimed for himself the 
honour of tlu» day- The Spain‘sh Govfernment were so convinced of his 
right to it, that they created him Marquis de la Victoria. Admiral 
Matth^a suspended Lcstock and sent him prisoner to England on 
tffe cttlri'e of disobedience of signals and misconduct during the 
actioilk^but on his arrival he l^amc aecaser in his turn, and 
iSJlItthews was summoned home to answer for a charge of rashness 
and precipitation, in engaging the enemy beftire the line was formed. 
These two officers had, long before the engagement, expressed the 
most violent resentment against each other. Matthews was brave, 
open, and undisguised, hut proud, precipitate, and imperious. 
Lestock had signalized his courage on many occasions, and per- 
fecily understood his profession, but he was cool, cunning, and vin- 
dictive. He had been treated sujierciliously by Matthev\'s, and in 
revenge took adiantage of his impetuosity by intrenching himself 
within the punctilios of dis(‘iplinc, and thus exjKJsing his rival to the 
hazard of death, ruin, and disgrace ; though there is no doubt he 
might have arrived in time to engage the unitcKl fleets of France and 
Spain, when in all likelihood they would have heem <lebtro,\ed. 
Matthews was thought to have saentieed his dut,> to Ids resfmtment, 
by restraining Lestock from pursuing the enemj on the tlui*d day of 
the oiigagemont, and that this proceeding could only be accounted 
for from jealousy and ill-feeling ; but in his own dcfil|ce h^ stated 
that his orders w<Te positive to guard the coast of and that he 
did not think himself at liberty to neglect that iiapoftaHtrobject, aad 
run the risk of being driven down the Straits for thd precarious jxis- 
sibility of 'making a single prize, all the other ^pe of the enemy 
sailing too fast to leave him any hope of comii^ up With tliem. The 
Commons; address to the throne had desired a c(mrt-mBrtial, which 
was accordingly summoned, and of which Sir Chaloner 

Ogle was president. Several commanders «f jMpB were cashiered, 
Viee-Adnnrul Lestock was honourafcty aoqlraK^, and AduLiral 
Matthews was rendered incapable of the future in his 

Majesty’s nav^ . The public w^ere astonlllteuht this sentence, which 
seemed to be intended by the Court ds A to superior officers 

not to behave with haughtiness or itisot^nce to their inferiors. AU 
the world knew that Lestoc^k k^t aloof, and that Matthews rushed 
into the hottest part of the engage^nent. Yet the former triumphed 
in his trial, and the latter narrowly escaped sentence of death for 
cowardice and misconduct. Such decisions are onW to be accounted 
for from the prejudice and faction thqn raging in England. 

k 

4, Naval Wae. 

The British fleet in the Mediterranean being towards the close Df 
this year in great want of stores and provisions. Sir Charles Hardy, 
with eleven sail of the line, was ordered to convoy a number of store- 
ships to its relief, but on his way out he was forced to put into 
Lisbon from contrary winds, whi^ detained him there. The French 
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Court having intclligenoe of 

fourteen sail of the line, and _ ^ 

to block up Sir Charles Hardy, which they accordingly did. On ^ 
report of this, Sir John Balchen, an admiral of approved valour 
preat experience, was ordered to put to sea with great expedition. 
Ue hoisted his flag on hoard the “Victory/* 110, the huRfest 
iincst ship in the British navy, manned with a chosen crew^nf 1V30 
men, and sailed on the 7th of August with a strong squadron, w^iueh, 
on being joined by a Dutch squadron according to treaty, amounjied 
to twenty-four sail of the line. It is stated, however, that the 
Dutch ships were in the most miserable condition, and to so low a jmss 
had that nation now suflered its marine to fall, that England was 
obliged to furnish the materials and rigging for fitting them out. 
After making some valuable prizes on the voyage, they east anchor 
before the rock of Lisbon- The French squadron had, however, 
gone and passed the Straits, and the combined fleet, being now at 
liberty, proceeded with the convoy to Gibraltar. Sir John after- 
wards sailed iq search of the Brest squadron, but as tliat had got 
safely into (^adiz, the allied fleet prepared to return to England; 
unfortunatel} , on reaching the Cliannel, a violent storm arose on the 
3rd of October, which dispersed the fleet. Most of the ships, how- 
ever, weathered the gale, and returned in safety to Plymouth and 
St. Helen*s on tl^j 10th of October, under Rear-Admiral Stuart, 
Sir John, and his flag-ship the “ Victory,** were never more 
heard of. She was supposed to have been driven on the coast of 
Alderney, au4 ttiere foundered : 1100 brave men, with one of the 
best admirals in ihe service, and about 100 volunteers and gentlemen 
of fortune perishcnl on this occasion. 

In the Eobt Indies this jear Commodore Barnet and Lord Nor- 
thesk captured three French East India ships very richly laden^ and 
Commodore Warren in the West Indies, with six mcn-of-wai*, mad^ a 
great many prizes, and forced two small islands belonging to the 
French to submit to receive British garrisons. On the other hand» 
the English lost several ships this year to the enemy. On the 8th 
of May the “Northumberland,** 70, Cajitain Thomas Watson, forming 
one of Sir Charles Hardy’s squadron, discovered three ships steering 
to the westward, and sacrificing every consideration to the hope 
of signalizing himself, Watson immediately bore down upon thence 
and came up with the French ship “ La Contente,** 62, receiving her 
whole fire. The captain passed on without taking any notice of her 
and attacked “ Le Mars,** which after some fighting bore away much 
crippled. He then prepared to receive the t^d ship on the 
opposite side, when a sudden call was heard firom the quarter-deck, 
“ Cease firing, we have struck.” The captmn having l&een mortally 
wounded, the cowardly master took upon himself to aoireiider, for 
which he was tried by court-martial and sentenced to he imprisoned 
for life. Captain Watson was carried to an enemj^ port, where he 
died on the 4th of Juno. In the month of October, ihe “ Seaford,** 
24, commanded by Captain Pye, the “ Solebay,” 20, Captain Bury, 
and the “Grampus,** sloop of war, were likewise captured, am 


this, ordered the Brest sqimliiil^ ^th 
six I^ates, under M. de Roehmhi^. 
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Capta3r4' Sury was tried on the charge of "not mahing any defence, 
nor ^ttettpting to dibable the chase,” and was sentenced to forfeit 
twelve months' pay ; hut no other trial is mentioned, nor are any 
details of other captures recorded. Commodore Knowles, in the 
West Indies, on the 29 th of October ran a large Spanish ship asliore 
with treasure ^pn board, following her under the guns of a battery on 
the south sidp of Martinique, which his own fire silenced as well os 
those of the ship, but as he could not got her off, he brought off the 
captain and five of the crew, and burnt the \ essel. 

« 5. Retuen oe Commodoee Ajtbon. 


The remaining naval operations of the year were unimportant, if we 
except the return of Commodore Anson, which took place on the 16th 
of J une, after having completely rounded the terraqueous globe in the 
space of three years and nine months ^ As has been alieady stated, 
Anson had been sent in 1740 to harass and annoy the Spaniards on 
the coast of Chili and Peru, and having been separated from two of 
his largest ships in a storm oil Cape Horn, he hud at l^st reached 
the solitary island of Juan Fernandez with one ship of the line and 
a sloop. Nevertheless he had made prizes of several vessels, and 
burnt many towns and villages. Near the Philippine Islands his ship 
of the line was abandoned and sunk, so that nothing at length had 
remained to him but the Commodore's own ship, the " Centurion,” 
and so sadly had the crews been thinned by sicLi^m, that even t|iis 
waa indifferently manned. However, thus left?^«iina he bol^y 
conceived a project of his own, which wae^ tp the Spanish 

galleon which sailed annually from Mani^^,^j9|M#^e Philippine 
Islands, and Acapulco in Mexico, laden w^thf suvBr aim t>ther valuable 
commodities. For this purpose he sefraa^ from Canton, November, 
1742, and steered his coui-se bock to tfaf of Manilla, where 

tills ship actually fell into his hands a ^oH but vigorous engage- 
ment. The gaUcon was called the " Seuora de Cabadonga,” 

mounting forty guns with 600 men, ajD#ahe was laden with treasure 
to the value of upwards of 300,000jk ft the moment of victory a 
fire broke out near the powder-roon^ of the " Centurion,” which but 
for the presence of mind of the Coputfodore ould have blown the 
victors mto the air. Having thw liebUTed his prize, and sold it, 
he returned by the Cape of Gooa Hope to England, where he now 
arrived in perfect safety, having passed thi-ough a French fleet in 
the Bay of Biscay in a fog without knowing it, or that there was war 
between the two countries. 

As a passing remark it may be observed, that it was Anson's court 
dress at a g^ festivity that was the origin of the blue and white 
uniform of the navy. This occurred a few years later 

(1748), when an was issued, requiring, for the first time, "an 
uniformity of dobing for all his M^esty's sea officers, from the Ad- 
miral down to Ihe midshipman.” 


^ The fi^ur^ead of Anson's ship, the " Centurion,** is still to be seen 
at Greenwich Hospital, in one of the wards. 
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6. War in North Italy. 

The Court of Versailles determined to have four armies in the 
field this year — one commanded by Marshal do Noaillos, another 
by Marshal Saxo, a third on the Bhine by Marshal de Coigny, 
and a fourth in Italy. This war was the great object of the 
Spanish Court. Don Philip was now at the head of 60,000 men, and 
the French sent to his aid 20,000 under the young Prince of Conti. 
The campaign began early on the side of Piedmont. The Prince of 
Conti suddenly crossed the Alps by the Col di 'I'enda. On the 3rd of 
March he passed the Var, which, descending from the mountain, falls 
into the Bay of Genoa a little below the town of Nice, and this place 
submitted to his arms without opposition. But before the confede- 
rates could advance farther they had to force the Piedmontese 
intrenchments at Villa Franca. The procii)iccs, the deiil(>s, and the 
dangers of this pass are not to be described, for here art and nature 
seemed to vie with each other in making it impregnable. The King 
of Sardinia commanded his army in perbon with 30,000 men, and no 
precaution had been ni'glected to defend these appfoaches ; yet the 
Piedmoiito‘«e after a noble rcbistance w’cre driven from their works 
with a loss of 2000 men. The confederate French and Spanish troops 
made themselves masters of the batteries defended by 5000 men, 
t'nough the rampart was more than 200 fathoms above the level of 
the sea, and then proceeding from rock to rock fought a battle on the 
top of each ; but amidst these labyrinths of death it was found safer 
to push foi ward than to retire. TIk* French and Spaniards afterwards, 
on the 12th of April, reduced the Castle of Montalban, bituated among 
rocks which form a chain of alniQbt inaccessible ramparts ; but all these 
diificulties were surmounted by the valour of the confederates, though 
with a loss of upwards of 5000 men. The King immediately abandoned 
to the confederate army the whole territory of Nice, and retired 
towards Coni, The intention of the conquerors w'tis to penetrate into 
the Duchy of Milan through the Genoese territories, a measure that 
would have been attended with the most fatal consequences to the 
King of Sardinia. Admiral Matthews, w ho at this time qommanded 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean, sent a spirited message to 
the Senate of Genoa, declaring that if the confederate army was 
suffered to pass through the dominions of the Bepublic, he mnst 
consider it as a breach of her neutrality, and would be under the 
necessity of immediately commencii^ hostilities against her subjects. 
Alarmed by this threat, the Genoese, though secretly in the interest 
of the house of Bourbon, prevailed upon Don Philip and the Prince 
of Conti to choose another route, and the confederate army accord- 
ingly separated : 10,000 Spaniards were sent under the Duke 
d’Arcos to attack the Piedmontese, who had escaped to Onwlia. 
These were commanded by General Sinzan, who foitjbflfed to 

snob advanta^ that the Spaniards durst not attack him. They were 
accordingly recalled, but in their return they were so opportunely 
attacked by Sinzan in their rear, and by 5000 Piedmontese in their 
front, that they lost upwards of 4000 killed or taken prisoners, and 
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n^^dfbd <|bo main army with difficulty. I’he IMnce do Conti with the 
FjcpndiLnhtv determiiiod to penetrate into Piedmont by Demont, and 
accordingly, on the 19th of July, defiled by way of Brian<jon, and 
attack^ thfe strong fortress of Ca'Ntel-Dolfino, where the King of 
Sardinia was. The place was carried after a desjMjrate assault ; the 
officers arid men of the two confederate yet rival nations performing 
wonders. “ We may behave,” says Campo Santo to Las Minas, “ as 
well as the French, but we cannot surpass them.” ^flie allies next 
forced the celebrated pass called the Banicades, which forms the 
entrance to the valley of Stursi, and is a chasm scarcely twenty feet 
broad, dlfended by a triple intrenchment with a covered way, and 
also by the rapid torrent of the Stura. This was deemed impregnable, 
yet, much to the consternation f)f the Piedmontese, was carritnl by 
the confederates. The French, led b^ the Bailli de CivTy, mounted a 
rock which was defended by artilleiy, and leaped through the em- 
brasures of the cannon as th<*y recoiled. The Bailli. 113 officers, 
and nearly 1000 men, were killed or wounded; but 2000 Piedtuontese, 
who defended the work, were put to the swoi d in sight of their King. 
The King of J^ardiuia had looked ujion this rock as his greatest 
security, but it having been now forced, to the consternation of his 
arm}, he drew oil* hia forces to Saluz^o, about seven ttK-'n miles fr(>n7 
Turin, in order to cover his capital, for be was not in a eonffition to 
hazard a battle. The confederates, after binging a Te Deum on the 
13th of August, laid siege to the Castle of Dement, situated on a 
rock in the valley of the Stura, and naturally^ Strong ; but large 
flums had also been expended on it, to make it tine ^ 0 ^ the strongebt 
fortresses in Europe. It was, however, tak^ by confederates 
in consequence uf the explosion of % ^considerable magazine, and a 
quantity of artulcry and large militkl^ 6tore*f were captured in it. 
They next invested the strong town of f'Oni, with a castle which 
had been ineflectually besieged in 16^, W » French army of 40,000 
men, commanded by a distinguished mrSnal. Baron Leutrum, the 
C(mimaiider, being summoned to siifender, answered, “Ilo would 
consider of it next year.” The poeSessioii of this place was neces- 
sary to tlve confederates, as it opS^^ied for them a passage into the 
Duchy of Milan. The King being reinforced by a body of from 
6000 to 10,000 Austrian* under PaUavicini, which made his army 
36,000 strong, resolved to attempt its relief. He accordingly 
advanced with a supeHor force and attacked the French and 
Sj^niards in their intrenehments on the 24th of September ; bnt, 
after an obstinate engagement, in which valour and conduct were 
equally conspicuous & both sides, the IMedmontese force was obliged 
to retire, with the ‘lOOO men, to their camp in the valley of 

Murar.zo. CbuvincMW the high importance of the stake for which 
he was contendin^^^ King on the 30th made a new effort, and 
succoeiled in throwiis into the fortress a reinforcement of 1000 men, 
with an ample supm of ammunition and provisions.* The French 
were said to have lott 5000 in this attack, and the Spaniards 3000. 
The Prince of Conti received two or three wounds, and had two 
horses killed under ^m. This victory, however, did not produce 
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luiy permanent advantage to the French Uid 6pani»h 
towm continwHl to make an obstinate defbnoo u^er th? OovetUpfri 
Baron Leutrum. The besieging force were peiSdung Ibr want OC* 
supplies. A general sickness occasioned by the mmy season and the 
unwholesomeiicss of their situation began to reign among, them, so 
that after many deliberations and repeated efforts to stoitn the place, 
Don Philip and the Prince of Conti were obliged to raise the siege, 
after it had continued until the end of November, to the almost total 
ruin of their army. In their retreat they destroyed the Castle of 
Dement, which they had taken with so much good fortune. They 
now w^hoUy evacuated Piedmont, though they still continued in 
possession of Savoy, where they took up their winter-quarters, after 
having euflered dreadfully while rc|)U8bing the mountains from the 
avenging muskets and knives of the peasantry, whose fields they had 
desolated. The Count de Maillebois, brother of the marshal, dis- 
tinguished himself in this retreat. He passed over three bridges in 
the face of the enemy, with one detachment of the army convoying 
4000 laden mules, and 1000 w aggons. The eonfi ‘derated attacked liim, 
but found him always able to dtfend himself, and this accomplish- 
ment of a difficult object was reg.irded by good judges as a great 
feat in war, and gained him much credit. The conduct of the 
Prince of Conti, who li.id performed all the duties of a hero, a 
general, and a soldior, was also much applauded; but the Marquis 
de las Minas, who bad commandiHl the Spanish army, which had 
never b<‘haved better in its whole history, w'as disgraced and sent 
into exile to keep company with the Duke de Montemar. Such is 
the lottery of military command ! 

7. Wab in South Italy. 

In the south of Italy Don Carlos, in violation of his enforced 
neutrality, had joined the Spanish army under the Count dc Gages, 
with 25,000 of his own troops. He justified himself by charging the 
Queen of Hungary with a wish to excite a rebellion in his dominions, 
which her General, Lobkow’itz, was to favoui by an invasion. She 
had indeed, with feminine intemperance, caused manifestoes to be 
dispersed in the Abruzzo and other parts of his Sicilian Majesty^s 
dominions, exciting the inliabitants to rebel, and she had ordered 
Lobkowitz to act u})on them. This officer was encamped at Monte 
Hotundo, in the neighbourhood of Borne, and the Sjmnish anny, in 
the month of June, took post at Velletri, in the Campugna di lioma. 
While the.two armies were thus in face, Lobkowitz sent a strong 
detachment under Count Soro and General Gorani into the province 
of Abruzzo. This step, however, produced little or no effect, and the 
Austrian detachment retired at the approach of the Duke de Vieuville, 
with a superior number of troops. Lobkowitz therefore collected his 
forces and resolved to attack the head-quarters of the eonfisderates 
at Velletri : this enterprise he committed to Count Blown, an able 
and active general, who at the head of 6000 chosen troops surpiiEnd 
the town in the night. Brown formed the principal part of his troc|lkS 
into two cidunms, one of which ^netroted the town, while the otbiT 
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forced the poHition on the heights. The hrst column gained entrance 
before dawn, and, driving before them the Irish brigade, set fire 
to the suburbs, and spread general consternation. The King of the 
Two Sicilies and the Duke of Modena were in the utmost danger of 
being taken prisoners, and only escaped with difficulty to the quarters 
of the Count de Gag-es, who on this occasion acted like a great 
captain. He rallied the fu^tives, subdued the panic which had 
begun to prevail in the camp, and made a masterly dis]^) 08 ition of his 
forces so as to cut off the enemy’s detachment from their main body, 
under the Marquis de Novati. Count Brown, finding himself in 
great danger of being surrounded, and seeing no prosiwct of assist- 
ance, effected a retreat with great gallantry, carrying off at the same 
time a prodigious booty. A great many of the Spaniards and 
Neapolitans were said to have fallen in this nocturnal encounter, and 
800 men, together with Count Manini, a Neapolitan general, were taken 
prisoners, with many standards, colours, and other military trophies. 
The Ausfu'ian loss was about 600 men, but this exploit produced 
no consequences of importance. 'J^lie Count de Gages exhibited 
a rare example of truthfuliif‘ss and candour in the report he 
made of the affair to the King. I have been surprised in my 
camp, which has been forced. The enemy even reached head- 
quarters, but have been repulsed with loss. Your Mtqesty’s arms are 
victorious, and the kingdom of Naples is safe. Nevertheless, this 
has been entirely the act of your Majesty’s troops, and I cannot but 
admit that their valour has repaired my fault, which would be more 
unpardonable if 1 sought to diminish it.” The beats of autumn 
proved so fatal to the Austrians that Prince Lobkowitz, seeing his 
army wasting away without the possibility of its being recruited, 
decamped from Fuiola on the 31st of October, and, marching under 
the walls of Romo, passed the Tiber on the 2nd of November at 
Ponte Molle, which he had only just time to break down behind him 
when the enemy appeared. The Austrians found ^eat difficulty in 
getting away, and were closely pursued by their vigilant adversary, 
De Gages, who attempted to cut them off by a rapid march before 
they could gain Perugia. Lobkowitz, however, reached it at the 
very moment when the heads of the Spanish column were descried. 
At Nocera, Count Soro, who commanded the rear-guard, with many 
of his men, were taken prisoners ; and besides, the army suffered 
much from desertion. Notwithstanding, Lobkowitz continued his 
retreat with equal skill and expedition ; he crossed the mountains 
of Gubbio, and estabUshod his camp at Imola, 182 miles ^orth- west 
of Rome ; while Count de Gages trok post at Temi and Viterbo, in 
the Bolognese^ territory, and both armies went into winter-quarteirs. 

8. Wab in the Low Counteies. 

France, as has been! stated, was not backward in her hostile pre- 
parations. The King assembled an army of upwards of 120,000 
strong, frimished wi& a formidable train of artillery ; and on the 
12tii ^y of May tli^ monarch himself, attended by his favourite 
ladies, and soirounded by all the pomp of Eastern luxury, arrived 
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at Lisle and reviewed his army in the a<yaicent plain. He was 
accompanied by the Count de Nooilles, a person equally fit for the 
cabinet and tlie field; but the chief command, fortunately for 
France, was vested in Marshal Count de Saxe, who possessed preat 
military talents, and proved to be one of the most fortunate generals 
of the age in which he lived. The allies had undertaken to have 
75,000 men in the field to op^e the French army ; but so griev- 
ously had the Dutch and Austrians failed in their contingent, and so 
many of the British troops had been withdrawn in consequence of the 
projected invasion of England, that all that could be got together was 
a discordant muster of the troops of all three nations that did not 
exceed 52,000 men. Marshal Wade, the general of the British con- 
tingent, was a man of a fretful and indolent disposition, and these 
defects were heightened by advanced age. The Duke d'Ahremoerg, 
commander of the Austrian forces, was accused of being more anxious 
to protect hib own states in the vicinity of Hainault, than to act for 
the common cause; and Prince Maurice of Nassau, under W'hom were 
the Dutch ti*oops, was so shackled, as usual, by private instructions, 
that his movements were effectually checked. In fact, the States 
General, alarmed at the preparations of the French, entered into a 
secret communication with the French King’s ambassador at the 
Hague, to entreat his Majesty to refrain from attacking their troops; 
and therefore they were afraid of irritating the monarch, though he had 
told them he was determined to carry on the war with vigour, since 
he had found that moderation only made his enemies more intractable. 
Nevertheless, through the Dutch, the French King had private intel- 
ligence of all that passed in the allied camp, and profited by it. The 
allies thus mustered and commanded, posted themselves behind the 
Scheldt, being unable to retard the advance of the enemy, who, being 
feebly opposed by inferior and divide^adversaries, on the 17th of May 
reduced Courtray, which in former times had withstood considerable 
armies, and within six weeks took Menin, Ypres, Fort Knoque, and 
Fumes. These conquests spread alarm to the inmost provinces of 
Holland. On the 22nd of June the British General encamped his 
troops along the Scheldt, with their right lying between Yirstc and 
the mill of Gavre, and their left from thence to Meylegem. The 
Hanoverians likewise encamped separately on the left (ff the British, 
stretching from Esslingen to Ename Abbey, where the Austrians 
carried on the line to Oudenarde, and the Dutch from thence to Mel- 
den. On the 29th the King of France entered Dunkirk in triumph. 
He was, nevertheless, soon obliged to quit the scene of his ccmquest, 
and hasten to the defence of his own dominions. 

9. The Aitstbiaks enteb Alsace. 

Louis had entrusted the province of Alsace to M ardial de Coigny, 
who posted his principal force on the Queich, and the remniuit of the 
Bavarian troops, under Seckendorf, intrenched themselves on the 
side of Fhilipsburg ; while the banks of the Khine, from Ments to 
Fort liouis, were secured by every precaution. The army of Mati^ 
Theresa was under the command, of Pnnee Charles of Lwraine, said 
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ntilnbered 60,000 men. The Prince deceived the French Marshal by 
deWching General Berenclau towards Geme^heim, as if he intended 
’•to 'eflRect a passage over the Rhine on tliat side : while Nadubti and 
Trenck crossing the river in boats, at the head of 9000 hussars and 

C dours, surprised three Bavarian regiments posted above Philips- 
g, and constructed bridges near the i illage of Schreck, over Tvhich 
Prince Charles and his whole army passed the Rhine on the 2nd of 
July without loss, and successively made himself master of the lines 
of Spire, Gemesheim, and Lautenburg, ana secured the important 
post of Woissenburg. This movement obliged the French and 
Bavarian Generals to retire to Lnmpertheim that they might cover 
Strasburg. l*rinco Charles, however, blockaded Fort Louis, and 
premred to enter Lorraine, which compelled King Stanislaus to 
retire from Luneville with all his court. The King of France was 
no sooner apj)riscd of the Prince having passed the Rhine and pene- 
trated into Lower Alsace, than lie dispatched the Duke de Noailles 
with 40,000 choice troops to join the Marshal dc Coigny, while he 
himself followed with a further leinfor cement, leaving Marshal Saxe 
with the remainder of his army to oppose the allies in Flanders. 
Noailles passed the Vosges and joined Coigny at Molsheim on the 
13th of August. On the 2nd the Marshal Belleislc had also joined 
him, so that the three marshals were now at the head of 116,000 
men, while the Austrians altogether did not muster above 70,000. 

10. The French Kino taken sfriously ill at Metz. 

The French King had been little inured to the fatigues of the 
field, and had advanced no fiirther than MelZ) ^hen on the 8th of 
August he was seized with a violent feverj, The physicians despaired 
of his life. The Queen, wdth%is childmi and the princes of the 
blood, hastened from Versailles to pay their hot duties to their dying 
sovereign, who himself prepared for death by the dismissal of hu 
mistresses and every mark of penitenee ; but the strength of his con- 
stitution triumphed, and as he recove^ health he recalled his mis- 
tresses and fell back again into his old vcuuptaous indolence. From 
this circumstance the old legend wns oommo^y applied to him at the 
time — 


“ When the devil was sick the devil a monk would be, 

When the d^yil Was well the devil a monk was he.*’ 

Prince CJharles waHdd till the 23rd of August with his army drawn 
up in order of batt^ Expecting the French to attack him, which to the 
amazement ot all Adfopo they did not. He then felt himself obliged 
to go to arrest illM wgress of the King of IVussia, who had again 
resumed hostiUlte ^ therefore repaised the Rhino in the face of 
an enemy’s superior, and marched with incredible expe- 

dition towards IJoiiaawerth. This passage of the river was judged 
to be as inglorious to the French, as the inactivity of the allies in 
Flanders all timewwas to the id|ied generals. 
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11. Feedl’hick of Prussia taxes the Field ai«d caftubes 
P ltAGUE. 

Frederick of Pnisbia had for some time viewed with jealousy 
the rapid successes and reviving |)ower of the Austrians. He had 
indeed pledged himself to Marin Tlierosa both by public treaties and 
pri\ato promises, but his mind was of that pseudo-liberal stamp 
which is superior to all such obstacles to ambition. Voltaire had 
been employed by Louis XV. to work upon this monarch to resume 
the \\ ar on the side of Hohemia ; but finding Frederick still wary, 
M. de Chavigiiy was sent* with more diplomatic influence The King 
sent to Paris Marshal Sclmicttau, and on the 13th of May, at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, he signed a treaty with the Empire, Franco, and 
Sw*eden, and seized the critical opportunity when the Austrian 
doininions wore drained of troops to recominence hostilities. On the 
9tli of August, he published a manifesto, and forthw'itli entered the 
Electorate of Saxony and llohemia at the head of 81,000 men, with 
sixty pieces of cannon and thirty uiorhirH, having under him the 
Prince of Anhalt and Mardial Schwerin; while another army of 

20.000 men under (icncral Marwdiz ad>anced through Silesia into 
Moravia. On the 16th of September, the King took Prague after a 
ten days* siege, making the garrison of ir.,000 men jmsonera of war. 
Ihe command of the jJace had been entrusted to the same Ogilvie 
who had formerly hecn surprised in it by the (Jount do Saxe. ( leneml 
Hasach commanded under liim, while General Batthyani was en- 
camped at Plass with 30,000 men to interrupt fhe siege. He then 
reduced Tahor and other towns, and made himself master of all 
Bohemia east of the Moldau; nor were the Austrian forces in all 
that kingdom able to stop his j)rogress. The city of Vienna even 
began to tremble and to prepare against a siege. On the first move- 
ment of the King of Prussia, Maria Theresa, undaunted by such a 
reverse recalled IMiice Charles of Lorraint' from his conquests in 
Alsace, who marched to the Danulnj, laid the Ui)per Palatinate 
under contribution, and entering Bohemia joined the troops under 
Batthyani. 

12. The Queen of Hungary again appeals to the Hungarian 
People. 

Tlie chief resource of Maria Theresa lay in tlie affbedions of 
her Hungarian subjects, and on the 9th of September, to animate 
their zeal she again repaired to the Diet in person, attended by her 
husband. At Presburg Count Palffy, the venerable Palatine, set up 
the great red standard of the kingdom, as a signal for a general levy : 

44.000 men instantly took the field, and another body of 30,000 held 
themselves in readinesB as an army of reserve. We have a good 
picture of the character of this most wonderful woman, whose pre- 
sence could work such wonders with her subjects, in the letter she 
sent to old Palffy, with a present of her own horse, richly caparisoned, 
a gold-hilted sword ornamented with diamonds, and a ring of con- 
siderable value — 
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** Father Palffy, 

** I send you this horse, worthy of being mounted by none but 
the most zealous of iny most faithfid subjects ; receive at the same 
time this sword, to defend me against my enemies, and take this ring 
as a mark of my affection for you. 

‘'Maria Theresa.” 

The King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, at this juncture declared 
in favour of her Hungarian Majesty, and Prince Charles was rein- 
forced by 20,000 Saxon troops under the Duke of Saxe Weissenfels. 
Tlie combin(*d army was now superior to that of his Prussian 
Majesty, whom they resolved to engage, but he retired l)efore them, 
and having evacuated all the pkiees he had garrisoned in Bohemia, 
resolved to retreat with precipitation into Silt*sia. It may excite 
surprise that so great a gencr^ and so wdsc a i)olitician as the King 
of Ih’ussia, should have been compelled to so startling a reverse 
after the prodigious and bloodless advantages he hud gained ; but in 
truth he had been deceived by France in respect to the King of 
Poland, and was astounded at the French army having permitted 
Prince Charles to repass the Rhine. He, therefore, as suddenly 
evacuated Bohemia as he had entered it. Bulow, Frederick's aidc-dc* 
camp, contrived to pass through the enemy's troops with orders to 
(General Einsiedel to evacuate I'rague and blow up the fortifications ; 
but he omitted to do the last, and was disgraced for the omission. The 
main army commeBced its retreat hi three columns, and entered 
Silesia in the beginning of Deccraher, very muyh harassed on its 
march by desertions, hardships, and pandours. 

13. The Emperor recovers Bavabia. 

During these transactions Count Seckendorf inarched into Bavaria 
at the head of a strong force, drove the Austrians oat of the Elec- 
torate, and the Emperor regained possession of Munich, his capital, 
on the 22nd day of Octol^r. The French army, soon afber the 
retreat of Prince Charles of Lorraine and the recovery of the King, 
passed the Rhine in August at Fort St. Louis, and on the 30th of 
October Marshal Coigny invested the strong and important town of 
Freiburg, the bulwark of Austria. It was defended by General 
Damnitz at the head of 9000 veterans, who made incredible efforts 
to hold the place, which they did until the 28th of November, after 
the trenches had been opened forty -five days ; nor did they surrender 
until the town was reduced to a heap of ruins, and half the garrison 
destroyed. The besiegers themselves lost the incredible number of 
18,000 men. ‘ The French Khig had here the good fortune to secure 
to his arms the services qf Qougit L&wendahl, as great a genius in 
the art of attacking and d^end&tig fortifications, as any man the 
time j and it was very much oedng to his intrepi^ty and skill, and to 
the j^rsonal presence of ^he King (in opposition to the advice of his 
physicians), that his trooiML surmoimted the difficulty of the under- 
taking. With this conqum the French King closed the campaign. 
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and cantoned his army along the lihine under the command of the 
Count de Maillebois. 

14. The Allies appeoach Lisle and bayaoe the Couniet. 

By the detachments drawn from the French army to oppose the 
Prince (jf Lorraine in Flanders Count 8axe found himself consider- 
ably weaker than the allies : he therefore threw up strong iutrench- 
ments beliind the Lys, uhere he remained on the defensive until he 
was reinforced by Count de Clermont, who commanded a separate 
corps on the side of Nieuport. The confederates to the number of 
70,000 men passed the Scheldt on the 29th of July and advanced 
towards Hclchin, but Count Saxe was so advantageously posted 
that they could not attack him with any prospect of advantage. They 
therefore moved od in sight of Toumay, and on the 8th ot August 
encamped on the plains of Lisle, in order to draw away tlie French 
Commander from the position in which he was so strongly fortified. 
Had they at once invested the place it would in all probalulity have 
fallen into their hands, for there w ere only two or three battalions of 
militia in garrison. Saxe himself was heard afterwards to own that 
he gave up Lisle as lost. It is ini'onceivable that this fine and 
numerous army should have been unprovided with heavy artillery, 
but the British siege-train, on which alone they relied, was sufiered 
all this time to lie Inactive at Ostend. Instead therefore of attacking 
Saxe or investing Lisle, the confederates foraged the country and 
laid it under contribution; while Marshal Saxe on the 16th of 
August threw a considerable reinforcement without obstruction into 
the town. Unfortunately, as has b<^n already stated, the Generals 
were divided in their opinions on every subject that could be brouj^ht 
before them, and despised one another. Accordingly, after remainmg 
in sight of Lisle and pillaging the surrounding neighbourhood, in 
which they were not molested, they retired to their former camp on 
the Scheldt, and soon after went into winter-quarters. Count Saxe 
at length quitted his camp, and by way of reprisal sent out a detach- 
ment to ravage the Low Countries to the very gates of Ghent and 
Bruges. Nothing remarkable happened after this* till a British 
detachment took Deynse: on the Ifith of October it crossed the 
Lys in four columns, and on the 20th all went into winter^uarters. 
The conduct of the allied Generals was severely censured in Eng- 
land, and ridiailed in France, where it became the subject of faroes 
and pantomimes. 

Ai^r the siege of Freiburg, the Marshal Duke de BoUeide and bis 
brother, on their way to Berlin, happened on the 9th of December to 
halt at the village of Elbinger^e in the Hartz Forest, a dependency 
of the Elector of Hanover, where they were seized by the magistrate 
and conveyed prisoners to England. When they landed they were 
conducted to Windsor Castle, and only released, after some months' 
detention, upon the report of the three British Field-Marshals, Stair, 
Cobham, and Wade, after a due examinaticKi of the whole case. 
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1. ETSE OF EUEOPEAN ASMS IN INDIA. — 2. DEATH OF THE EMPEBOE 
CHAELEH MI. AND ELECTION OF THE DUKE OF LORRAINE. — 3. WAE 
IN THE LOW C OENTEIK8. 1. BATT1.E OF FONTENOY. — ff. CONSE- 
QUENCES OF THE BATTLE.— 6 . WAR IN SILFSTA.— 7. BATTLE OP 
HOHENFRIKDBFBG. — 8. CONSEQUENCES OP 'I HE VICTORY. — 9. THE 
AUSTRIANS ADVANCE AGAINST THE PRUSSIANS. -10. BATTLE OF 
SORE. — 11. DF^IGNS OF AUSTRIA AND SA KONY AGAINST BERLIN. 
— 12. FREDERICE AGAIN TAKES THE FIELD — AFFAIR AT HEN- 
NEESDORF. — 13. BATTLE OF KERSTLSDORF -PKaCE OF DRESDEN. 
— 14. WAR IN n VLY.- 15. WAR IN GLRMANY.— 16. NAVAL WAR. 
— 17. REDUCTION OF CAPE BRETON. 18. REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 
— 19. PRINCE CHARLES LANDS AND RAISES JUS STANDARD. -20. 
THE REBELS TAKE POSSESSION OF EDINBURGH.- 21. THE ROYAL 
AR3£Y LANDS AT DUNBAR. -22. BATTLE OP PRFSTONPANS. — 23. 
MARSHAL WADE DISPATCHED TO THE NORTH.- -24. CHARLES AT 
HOLTROOD PALACE. — 25. THE REBELS ENTER ENGLAND. — 26. 
CHARLES AT DERBY.— 27. THE REBELS RETREAT INTO SCOTLAND. 

1. Hi BE OF European Ar^is in Indu. 

About this time India begins to come upon the scene of military 
history ; for although Aurungzebe died in 1707, and his glory only 
flickerod among his successors until Nadir Shah appeared, wUo,Juaving 
raised himself to the throne of IVrsia, in 1739 overthrewjfhe po ver 
of the Moguls on the plains of Karnal, yet no material Q 0 %eqMi.nces 
to the Indian Peninsula ensued ; and it was not until this year that, 
on account of the vrar between France and England, a British fleet 
was disputehed to the coast of Coromandel, wliieh was soon followed 
by a French squadron under La Bourdonnais, a man whose name is 
eminent in the history of the brief but inglorious career of the French 
in the East Tiidi<»a. Dupleix also, the French Oovernor of Pondi- 
cherry, a man in whose cliaraeter ambition, vanity, and duplicity 
reigned to such a degree, that it is impossible to determine which 
predominated, is a character of the present pt'riod. Young Clive 
arrived in India at this time, and although the counting-house and the 
warehouse were his present fields of action, yet he was very shortly 
to assume the sword. He became prisoner of war when Madras was 
first taken by La Bourdounuis, hut succeeded in making his escape 
to Fort St. Ilavid, and obtained an sinsi^'s commission a year or 
two later. The torch of war was nqw fairly lighted, and the Euro- 
peans began to jostle out the Orientals from this time forward, the 
important results of which entitle the subject to this passing notice. 

2. Death of the Emperor Charles VII. and Election of the 

Dj^o OF Lorraine. 

On the 20th of January expired at Munich Charles VII., Emperor 
of Germany and Elector of Bavaria — 
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** The hold Bavarian who in luekieSB hour 
Trud the diead Bummit of Cawanan power" 

It was not until his elevation to the imperial dignity that he became 
unfortunate; and, to add to his disasters, he was aliUeted with a 
complication of bodily disorders, contracted by tho continual losses 
and moi^cations he had met with since his eleetion to the imperial 
throne, * that to him life had ceased to be desirable. His death, 
however, entirely changed the face of affairs in tho empire, and all 
the princes of Germany were in consternation at the prospect. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, consort to Maria Theresa, immediately 
put himself forward as a candidate for tho imperial throne, but bis 
pretensions were warmly opposed by France. Tho court of Vienna 
(taking advantage of the late Emperor's death in the, mouth of 
March) sent an army to invade ^varia under the command of 
General Hotthyani, who routed the French and Palatine troops at 
Pfaffenhofen, took possession of Bain, surrounded and disarmed 
6000 Hessians in the neighbourhood of Ingolstadt, and drove the 
Bavarian forces out of the Electorate on tho 19th of April. The 
young Prince was obliged to abandon his cajiital and retire to Augs- 
burg, where he found himself in danger of losing all his dominions. 
The agents of France tampered with all the princes of Germany, and 
employed tlieir influence at tho court of Munich to revive the Bava- 
rian pretensions to tho imperial throne, and ufitnl all arts to induce 
the Elector not to decline the contest. The British cabinet op- 
posed the intrigues of France, and wished to secure the crown to the 
Grand Duke. In this emergency British influence prevailed, and 
for once inspired the court of Vienna with sentiments of modera- 
tion. On the other side, the young Elector yielding to the solicita- 
tions of his mother, the Dowager Enmress, which were enforced by 
tlic ad\dce of his uncle, the Elector of Cologne, and of Count Secken- 
dorf, the Bavarian General, who exhorted him to be reconciled 
with the court of Vienna and Mana Theresa, at length concluded a 
treaty at Fuessen on the 22nd of April. The Queen consented to 
recognize the imperial dignity as having been vested in the Electors 
father, and to restore his dominions with all tho fortresses, artil- 
lery, stores, and ammunition which she had taken ; and, on the other 
hand, the young Mnce engaged to give his vote for the Grand Duke 
at the ensuing election, and to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction. 
As no other candidate made his apixjarance at Frankfort, whither 
the Grand Duke repaired in person on the 2nd of September, he 
was elected on the 12th with the usual forms Emperor of Germany. 
At his coronation on the 4th of October he assame^ the title of 
Francis I. Thus had Maria Theresa the satisfaction of placing the 
imperial crown on the head of her Ultistrions consort, and of 
restoring it to her family, in which it had been worn fMO almost 
uninterrupted period of upwards of 300 years. 

3. Wab rs THE Low Copntbies. 

While the allies were negotiating the French took the fitdd- 
Louis XY. bad two leading objects in viow*^to obstruct the eleoiioBL 
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of the Orand Duke and to complete the conquest of Flanders. Ac- 
cordingly he assembled two gi'and armies. One, under the Prince of 
Oonti, was posted on the Maine, in order to prevent the Queen of 
HunMiy from employing a superior force against the King of Prussia, 
M wsHlito to overawe the deliberations of the Electors at Frankfort. 
The o^her, estimated at from 76,000 to 80,000 men, was coBmanded 
by Marshal Suxo, under whom the Duke de Noailles coTraented to 
serve as second. Louis XV., ac'coinpanied by the Dauphin, re- 
paired to the comp, and joined it on the 6th of May, accompanied 
as usual by the mistress just risen into favour, Madame d’Etioles. 
The campaign was first opened in April on the side of Flanders. 
England had furnished lier full contingent of 28,000 men to the 
allied army that opposed Marshal Saxe, but Holland only brought 
into the field less than half ot those she had engagt'd to send, and 
Austria had sent no more than 8000 cavalry, so tliut the whole force 
only amounted to 53,000 fighting men. The nominid commander 
was the young Duke of (Juniberlaiid, a brave but inexperienced 
young prince, but he was subject in a great measure to the control 
of the Austrian General, the veteran Gount Konigsegg, who had 
served with distinction in the wars with the Turks, as well as against 
the French in Italy and Germany. The Duke was also ordered to 
conier with the young Prince of Waldcck, tlie chief 0 t the Dutch 
oontingont. Against these inferior forces and divided councils Mar- 
shal S^e took the field at the head of 70,000 of the best troops in 
> France, with 160 guns of heavy calibre and sixty mortars. 

After having made a feint against Mons, he rapidly turned and on 
the 26th of April invested Toumay, one of the strongest tours in 
the Austrian Netherlands. On the dOth the trenches were opened. 
The garrison, consisting of 8000 Dutch troops, was commanded by 
Baron Dorth, though the civil power was in the hands of the Aus- 
trians. At the earnest entreaties of Waldcck and the States General 
the Duke of Cumberland with his inferior force determined to at- 
tempt the relief of Toumay, though it was one of the strongest for- 
tresses in the Netherlands, and was well able to stand a siege, gar- 
risoned as it was and well supplied with every thing. If however 
any thing was to be gained by a movement of the army, it should 
have been done at once, but time was lost, and beibre the allies got 
near Toumay they found the French well prepared to meet them, 
and they therefore encamped bi'tween Bougincs and Moubray, within 
musket -shot of the enemy’s advanced guard ; and on the evening of 
the 10th dislodged the French advanced guards from the defiles in 
front of the enemy’s camp. 

4. The Battle op Fontenot. 

those delays wliich are ^ frequent in the councils of confederate 
armies. Marshal Saxe had rime to make the most excellent disposi- 
tions to receive the allies : leaving 16,000 men to cover the blockade 
of Toumay, he set himself to sel^t a post, where, assisted by 
nature of the ground, he could raise the most formidable intrench- 
ments ajud batteries. He chose an eminence on the gentle hdghti 
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that rise from the right bank of the river Seheljdt, having that river 
and the village of Antoin on his right, and the village of Fontenoy in 
the centre, whilst the left was drawn bock to rest upon the wood of 
Barr4. Along the front, a small plain gradually descended from the 
camp towards the rivulet of Vezon, and the ground was embarrassed 
by dehleL coppices, and .hedges. Upon this position the French 
mounted no fewer than 220 pieces of artillery. In the rear, at 
Calonne, there was a free passage across the Scheldt by means of a 
bridge defended by a t6te-du-pont ; and a strong body of troops in re- 
serve was placed just above the bridge of Notre I)amc-aux-bois. It 
may have been that the young Duke of Cumberland liad not had suf- 
ficient experience to detect, at a glance, the difiiculties ho hud to en- 
counter in venturing to attack the experienced old Marshal in such a 
lX)sition ; nevertheless he determined to engage, notwithstanding 
every disadvantage, in order to retrieve the glory of the British arms, 
which had been thought to have been tarnished by the inactivity of * 
the last campaign. They relate an anecdote, not altogether out of 
place here, that on a question being once asked whether 10,000 
British could beat some admirable troops then under review, the 
reply was, “ 1 cannot tell whether they could or not ; I know that 
even 5000 would try The allied troops lay now upon their arms, 
as night fell, nothing daunted by the strong fortifications, superior 
numbers, and ample preparations of the enemy, but full of that calm 
self-reliance which is so peculiarly the characteristic of the British 
soldier. 

Let us now cast an eye over the field of battle of Fontenoy, that we 
may behold at a glance the dispositions of the two armies. The whole 
field did not exceed 1000 yar^ one way by about 1800' the other, to 
that it was something like a duel across a handkerchief. Antoin lay 
to the right of the French, where a powerful battery was erected, 
reaching quite round the village to the Scheldt. In the centre, at the 
village of Fontenoy, was another very strong battery, and there is a 
space of about 1000 paces between the village and the little wood of 
Barre in front of Ve/.on. The Marshal had established some formi- 
dable redoubts at the edge of this wood ; but had left the intermediate 
interval to be defended by the cross fires of the works which he had 
erected on either hand. After the battle he remarked to the King, 
that he was sensible that he had committed a great ftult in not 
having placed another intrenchment in the narrow space between 
the village and the wood, for it was at this point the English column 
penetrated, but he added, Je n’ai pas cru qu'il y eut des gdneraux 
ossez hardis pour hazarder depasser cet endroit Every thing was 
previously arranged by Marshal Saxe for either a victory or defeat. 
Against the latter alternative, the bridge of Calonne, the station 

^ This mof, after having been attributed to Sir C H. Williaint, Sir A^ 
Mitchell, or others, at the Court of Frederick the Great, has been very 
properly claimed by Lord Stanhope, for his ancestor, General Stanhope, 
when he accompanied Lord Cobham on his embassy to Vienna, in 1714. 

* 1 did not expect that any general would be bold enough to atlenifit tt 
pass that spot. 
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to the King and Dauphin, was to be kept clear, as well as the 
by the Ijower Scheldt towards Tournay. There never were 
dlfpoaitions better made ; but it must be admitted that the conduct 
tihe I>ench Generals towards the Marshal, already old and very 
infirm from disease, was most admirable — a foreigner, and at the 
time siifiering so much in health, that he could not moui^ a horse, 
but went about in a light horsc-chair made of wicker. The Marshal 
•sDuke of Noailles, who liad himself commanded French armies, served 
him quite as his aide-de-camp, sacrificing all jealousy of command to 
the good of his country. He commanded at the village of Fontenoy, 
and on taking his post bade adieu to his nephew, the Duke de Grsim- 
mont, when he cilso repaii ed to his division ; but one of the first shots 
of the day struck down that young nobleman to the ground. 

On the side of the allies, their right w ing was cc mposed of the English 
and Hanoverians ; their left of the Dutch and Austiiaiis, under the 
Prince of Waldeck ; these last undertcKilw to reduce the redoubts at 
Fontenoy, and to pass between that village and Antoin. Early on 
the moming of the 11th the right wing of the nUies formed in four 
lines behind the village of Vczoii: the first, which was the cavalry, 
under General Zasti*ow, skirted the village, but the ground in their 
front was not favourable to that arm. and they rested in reserve ; the 
second column consisted ot four battalions and some six-pounders, 
under Brigadier Ingoldshy, and marched through the village with 
directions to attack the fort on the verge of the >vood, which was 
mounted with cannon. Lieutenant-General Sir James Campbell 
was ordered to cover this attack ; and the fourth column, comnianded 
bv Lieutenant-General Sir John Ligonier, was to extend itself along 
toe plain towards the village of Fontenoy, so as to facilitate Waldeck's 
attain* This disposition was aiTanged with cofisiderablb skill, and 
the march of the columns was directed by the Duke of Ofimbcrland 
In j^rsem. The success of the whole however depended greatly 
upon Ingoldsl^fl carrying the redoubts called "of Vezon” and "of 
Battens.’^ 

Tlie Brigadier-General, lia\ing to take a Hanoverian regiment with 
him which lay at 8t)ino distance olF, halted till it jt>ined him, but this 
afforded the enemy leisure to make better dispositions to receive him. 
He then unwisely delayed the attack to consult his ofiicers in what 
manner to attack the redoubts. In the mean while Sir James Camp* 
bell was struck down by a cannon-ball, which disarranged the advance; 
and this accident, together with the delay in Ingoldsby’s advance, 
left the flank of the English infantry under Ligonier exposed, and 
though they were immediately formed up with admirable dispatch, 
and led forward by that general and Albemarle with great intrepi- 
dity, yet it had a damaging influence on the fortune of the day. lie 
space on which this column advanced was so narrow, that as nruch 
necessity as choice, they TCIi|iWd in a close and serried 
coluraik The fire from the enemy^/o^bteries was so heavy that it 
swept 0 ^ vdKile ranks at a dischar||e, nevertheless they continued 
tbebr uufttdi as if they had been inv^erable, and, advancing to the 
top of thO tiring ground, attacke<^ the French left, and bore down 
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every tbin^ btfore thorn with irresistible impulse. The French 
infantry wore driven l)eyond their lines, while Prince Waldeck was 
moving up, as had been concerted, to the’ attack of Fontenoy. The 
French cavalry endeavoured in vain to stop the progress of the 
English advance, though it was unaided by their own cavalry, which, 
on account of the ruggedness of the ground, had been left in the rear. 
The gallant troops w'ho composed the coluiim, dragging forw ard several 
field-pieces, plunged down the ravine between Fontenoy and Barr^, 
exposed to the fire of a concealed battery which Ingoldsby should 
have stormed, and which now opened and destroyed the English in 
greater numbers than ever. They continued, nevertheless, to press 
forward, and threatened to cut off the communication with the bridge 
of Calonne, and thus prevent the retreat of the French across the 
river. Here the King and Dauphin were posted : the former had 
been since three in the morning on horseback extremely active, not 
only in animating, but in forming his men, and he was well seconded 
by liis s>on, but both, in all probability, would have now been made 
prisoners. Marshal Saxe seeing the danger, and how hazardous it 
might prove to the two Princes, sent the Marquis de Menzi to beg 
that his Majesty w ith the Dauphin would rejjass the bridge ; abiding, 
“ Qu*il ferait ee qu’il ]Kmn ait pour roincdier an d6sordre.” “ Oh, 
je suis bien siir qu^il fera tout ee qu’il laudra,'' rejoined the King, 
" inais je resterai oh je suis.'* The Marshal himself then came tm 
and pressed Louis XV. in tlie name of IVancc not to expose hinum 
further. At this moment the Duke de Richelieu came up, ** 
news have you, Duke, and what shall we do P “ My news is 
the battle may still be gained, and my advice is to advance the 
with some artillery, and to fall on the head of the column." w|{| 
funt tomber sur ehe comme des fourrageurs." The King agreeS^W 
the advice. A powerful reserve, including nearly all the oavaliy^llH 
what was termed ** la moison militaire du Roi,*' were yet nnbrokW 
at Notre Dame-aux-bois. The Count de Lally suggested tliit 
some pieces of cannon should open upon the British column and 
cover the attack. ITiis was ordered to be made by the gens- 
d’armes under the Prince de Soubise, and by the light horse under 
the Duke de Chaulnes on the one flank, and by the Irish brigade 
and the regiment of Normandy under Lord Clare on the other. On 
this occasion the Dauphin, son of the King, aged sixteen years, ran to 
join himself to the attacking column, but he was stopped and told that 
his life was too precious. “ No,” said he, “ on the day of battle no 
life is precious but that of the commanding general " The EngUsh 
column, consisting of about 14,000 men, commanded 
and preceded by their guns, continued their advance, and tlW elliHDn 
which they dragged along did now good execution. Battal^ 
battalion, squadron ujion sijuaditm, presented themselves befm it, 
and were obliged to retire with the loss of their bravest. The execu- 
tion done by the British musket was also incredible. Had they been 
at this moment supported by their allies, and Fontenoy in theb posses- 
sion, the battle would have been soon decided in their favour, bal^ilia 
Dutch unaccountably desisted ^om their attack on the front <ft thd 
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village, and the English were the more obliged to press on. It is 
relati^ that at this moment the French guards and Swiss, with a 
i^ttalion of the regiment of the King, opposed the head of the column, 
in which were the British guards. They met at fifty paces distant 
froiA each other without firing, when Lord Charles Hay, who com- 
manded the British brigade of guards, taking off his hat, said, 
“Messieurs, les gardes Fran 9 aisea, tirez;” the Count d’Auteroehe, 
not to be outdone in politeness, immediately retorted, “Messieurs, 
nous ne tirons pas les premiers — tirez vous-m6mes.'* The fire was 
delivered with dreadful effect, but the irresistible mass of British 
infantry could not be checked. The column advanced, nobly carrying 
all before it, when suddenly they found themselve* attacked at once 
in front and rear, and on both flanks, and an iron shower pelted 
on them. Assaulted on all sides, fatigued by incessant firing, galled 
by the guns, thinned by slaughter, they were shaken and thrown into 
disorder ; but although they had no cavalry to support thom in the 
unequal contest, they rallied; and though forced to quit the field, 
they did so without tumult or confusion. They were forced to re- 
pass through the same hollow way exi>osed to cross fires of both 
infantry and guns, but this they effected successfully, and reached 
at length the ])oint of the wood of Barre. It was about one o'clock. 
The Duke of Cumberland, rushing into the thickest of the action, 
animated the troops by word and gesture, expressing the pride he 
felt in sharing the danger with them : but it was all in vain. The 
battle was hopelessly lost ; though, as the French historian politely 
«4dB. “ 11s furent vaincus avee honneur.” 

Other circumstances had already changed the fate of the dav in 
another part of the field. When Ingoldsby with the Hanoverians 
arrived at the wood he found it occupied by a body of sharp-shooters, 
called des Grassins, wdiich he mistook for a whole division, and rode 
back to Cumberland for fresh instructions. His hesitation thus caused 
an Irreparable loss of time, as it exposed the British cavalry to the cross 
fire of the enemy, and thus prevented them moving up to the support 
of the infantry ; it also obliged the retreat through the hollow way to 
be so disastrous, a» has been related, for this was commanded by the 
very fort he was to have attacked. The Duke of Cumberland had In- 
goldsby afterwards tried by a court-martial for thus disarranging his 
plans. On the other side, the Prince of W aldeck with the Dutch failed 
in their attack on the village of Fontenoy, which they had confidently 
undertaken to make themselves masters of early in the morning, but 
found to their surprise a fosse around it, and that it was made still more 
impregnable by the French having taken off the roofs o# the houses, 
and with them had formed platforms on which to plant cannon. The 
Dutch accordingly fell back, and remained for the rest of the day little 
better than mere spectators. Nobody blamed Prince Waldeck on 
the score either of courage or conduct, but certainly had the Dutch 
behaved with more ardour in supporting the attack of the English, a 
great part of the enemy's fire, ftom the side of Fontenoy, under 
whi(^ they sufibred so sever^y, would have been drawn off from 
them. In proof of this the Dutch loss was very inconsiderable in 
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the action. The English column continued to retreat through the 
village of Vezon, but the entrance was so narrow that not more than 
fourteen or twenty could pass abreast : this obliged each regiment to 
form into line after they had got through the defile, covering eaqltl 
other until tliey had formed up &om left to right. Ie|pai4r fought 
like a f^cnadier, and commanded like a general | iw ^finig^egg 
displayed great intrepidity, though bruised at the oominencement of 
the action by a fall from his horse. Meanwhile the British and 
Hanoverian cavalry came up ; but the foot were obliged to fall back, 
which they did with their front well preserved; while the horse proved 
of essential service in protecting the retreat. About three o’clock 
a genenil retreat was ordered. The Blues, who were not thought to 
have (lone their best formerly, now behaved weU, and effaced the stain 
of Dettingen. Marshal Saxe ordered the British to be pursued by the 
French cavalry, but they soon desisted, having been severely handled 
by the division under Major-General Zastrow, consisting of the 
horse guards and Hanoverian cavalry. The Dutch at length joined ; 
and about live o’clock the whole allied army directed their march 
to Bruffoel, and from thence fell back upon the ramparts of Ath. 
The British were very angry with the Dutch for their conduct in the 
battle ; and the French historian relates of this action, ** that if the 
Dutch had passed the redoubt that lay between Fontenoy and An* 
toin, and if they had given proper assistance to the Ei^lish, no 
resource would have been left for the French, not even perhape a 
retreat for the King and Dauphin 
The battle was fought with great obstinacy, and the courage Oil 
both sides must have been considerable to have been attended with 
equal loss and equal honour. The British had 4000 men killed 
and wounded, and the Hanoverians more than 2000. The Fr&acb 
confessed to a loss of 5000 men, but it is believed that on both rides 
the numbers were underrated. Scarcely any prisoners were taken 
except the wounded, who were left to the mercy gf the enemy. The 
French remained masters of the field, but they took few cannon 
and no standards. Among the English oifioers of distinction who 
fell were Lieutenant-General Campbell, M^jor-General FonsQUhlT* 
Colonels Carpenter and Douglas, and a g^cat many offioeora of tho 
guards. One of the first killed on the side of the French was tho 
young Duke de Qrommont, the same whose imprudent valoiir 
hazarded and lost the day at Dettingen; but four nuyor-genonlil 
au(l three brigadiers also fell, and two lieutenant-generals, thproe 
major-geueralR, and thirty -six brigadiers and colonels woun4^ 
It has been considered that the battle of Fouterioy^ gave 
first example of that extensive employment of arfiUory In Cif 
which Frederick afterwards largely availed himself, llie 
of reserves composed of ** troupes d’elite ** has also been xoeoglllsari 
rince this battle. 

6. Consequences of Battle. 

Although the Duke of Cumberland led off bis troofiB in good cafdeit, 
^ Yoltaire. 
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and) without losing any tropliios of importance, yet the battle was 
n|odi ^tal to the allies. Tuumay, tlie cause of all this bloodshed, 
auireudered on the 21 st of the month through an astonishing piece 
.(treaehcry. Hergall, a principal engineer in the Dutch service, 
who was chiefly relied on for the defence of the place, sold him- 
Bou'to the French, and escaped to their camp on the third day of the 
siege, assisting them with his advice and information in carrying on 
their nijproaches. He bcbidcs carried off* with him two persons who 
had the care of the sluices and reservoirs, which they ruined before 
their desertion, so that all the water escaped. The explosion of the 
powder magazine was also supposed to be owing to these traitors. 
The citadel, however, held out until the 21st of June, when the 
Governor obtained an honourable capitulation. 

The enterpri'sing Lowendahl had no sooner finished with Toumay, 
than he secretly decamped with 15,000 men to Pout d’Espiere, with 
a view to siir[)ri 80 Ghent. The Dulfc of Cuinberlaiul susjiected thih, 
and had sent a detachment of 4000 men, under the Hanoverian 
General Molck, to reinforce the i)lace. Low enduhl had the start of 
Molck, and on the 29th of June made an nttemi)t to surprise the city, 
but it miscarried at first. He had been apprised of Molck’s intention, 
and had jwstod a strong detachment at the convent of Pas-du-Mele. 
to the right of the causeway bj which he w as to march. Hence he fell 
into the ambuscade. Molck himself escaped to Ghent, whore the 
Dutch Governor refused him admittance, and he was then obliged to 
throw himself into Ostend. Brigadier Bligh, who commanded the 
British troops of this detachment, had time to save them by gaining a 
small wood that lay at some distance, and retreated to Deiidetmoiidc. 
Ghent surrendered on the 4th of July. Equal success erow'ued 
similar efforts on Bruges, which suireiidered without resistance, and 
Oudenardc also, on the lOtli of July. The allies could only act on 
the defensive, and cover Brussels and Antwerj). The French next 
directed their anna against Ootend. Count Clmnclos, who was es- 
teemed a good officer, was the Governor of the place. Lowendahl 
invested it on the 1st of August with 30,000 men. The garrison was 
far fVom making such a defence as was expected from 4000 men in 
such a place, but, notwithstanding the arrival in the harbour of two 
battalions from England, suri'endered in fourtc>en days. Here, again, 
a Dutch oflicor was suspected of treachery, since he refiised to avail 
Mmself of the means of defence which the place aftbrded of inundat- 
ing the a(\jaccnt oounti^. Wonder and astonishment were excited 
among the allies at seeing the old spirit as well as the old politics of 
Holland evaporated, while the inhabitants beheld the rapid progress 
making by the French towards the entire conquest of the Low 
Countries without exerting their full strength to oppose tliem. 
Nieuport was surrendered by the Dutch on the 16th of August, and 
Ath was given up by Count Wurmbrand with 1600 men in ten days 
on the 28th of SeptembdR Here the employment of showers of red- 
hot bullets was adopted, wdiich did great damage to the place, but 
none to the garrison, of whom only fourteen were killed, ^ey how- 
ever frightened the Governor into a surrender. 
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The French during this war liad, by the abilities of Lowendahl 
and some other engiiu'crs, carried the art of besieging placed to a 
much greater height than was ever kiiowm before, and with much 
more safety to their own men. Marshal Saxe had likewise adopted 
two new maxims in war ; one was, that providtHl he l)ecame masf^er of 
a place, the garrison should receive as good terms as could well be 
required ; the other, tliat having once obtained possesbiou of a 
fortress on the barriers, it was better to demolish the fortitlcations, that 
they might cease to be a bone of contention on the French frontier. 
Toumay shared this fate. Count Saxe and Lowenduhl, though 
French marshals, were soldiers of fortune, who hiul lent their swords 
to almost every nation in turn; but it was a wiving of the great 
Frederick on some occasion to a French envoy who was ex to’ ling 
the resources of his country, “ It may be all very true, but you liave 
no longer either a Saxe or a Lowcndalil amongst you.” 

6. War in Silesia. 

Meanwhile the King of Prussia at the commencement of this year 
u as in a crit ical situation. His discomfiture in the preceding campaign 
had lowered his military reputation; the death of the Emperor 
had dissolved the union of Frankfort; and the Fiench, expelled from 
(lermjuiy, had left Frederick cvjiosed to the united amib of the 
allies. The month of April had been passed in skirmishes between 
the Austrian and Prussian armicb on the frontiers of Silesia. Win- 
terfcld attacked 5000 Hungarians near Oppeln, and dispersed them, 
taking 300 prisoners, and the day following fell in with 2000 hussars, 
whom he drove into a sw'^ainp, where they either peri&hed or became 
prisoners. On the 2l8t or 22iid of May the same General defeated a 
body of 12,0(X) Austrians commanded by G(»neral Nadasti near Land- 
shut, and the town of llatibor, on the Oder, was taken by assault. 
The King entered Silesia the same month at the head of 70,000 men. 
Prince Charles of Lorraine being joined by the Duke of Saxe Weis- 
senfels, assembled his forces 92,000 strong in the neighbourhood 
of Konigsgratz, and took Cosel : he then prepared to force the passes 
of Friedberg and Landshut, and to cut oil’ the King's communication 
with his own dominions. At the approacli of the Austrians Frederick 
ordered his troops to fall back, suficrod the enemy to pass the moun- 
tains unmolested, and seemed only anxious to secure his retreat to 
llreslau. It was one of his maxims that “ in war artifice often suc- 
ceeds better than force.” In accordance with tliis principle he passed 
by Schweidnitz on the 1st of June, and collected his army between 
that town and Janemick, only sending fonvard General Du Moulin as 
far as Striegau. Prince Charles of Lorraine, the young hero of the 
age, was not only deluded by this artifice, but deceived by the reports 
of his spies, whom Frederick himself condescended to empoy, in order 
to mislead, and he encamped at ni^tfall between Thomaswalde and 
Guiitersdorf, iutending to surprise Du Moulin in the morning. 

7. Battle of Hohenfbiedbbbo. 

On the 3rd the Austrians and S^ons descended in eight eoliliims 
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into the plain, and the Saxons extended themselves beyond Striegau 
as far as J^ilgrainbhain. These movements did not escape the notice 
jjOf the King, who sent a deiacdiment in the night to occupy Striegau, 
which therefore astonished the two Saxon infantry battalions who 
Arrived there after they were in possession of it. lie made Du 
Moulin advance and lie in ambuscade 4it the foot of the S])itzberg, the 
crest of which was in possession of WeisMcnfels. Du Moulin attacked 
at break of day and drove back the Saxons. The cannon planted on 
the Spit/berg opened upon them, and some Saxon cavalry who ventured 
to attack were repulsed by the Prussians, and tied in disorder. 
Tlio Prussian gardes du corps, who ariived late in the evcuiing, and, 
fatigued by their march, had cucam])ed above Striegau, advanced and 
bore down and routed the Saxons, who retired and formetl up behind 
Pilgranishain. Prince Charles of Lorraine, who w'as encamped in 
the plain below Hohenfriedberg, had heard the firing, but conceived 
that it was the attack of the Saxons upon Striegau. Suddenly he found 
that the whole Prussian army was upon him, and w'as surprised by 
an attack on both flanks almost at the same momeut. In the midst 
of the confusion his wings were compelled to full back, and, at this 
critical instant, a corps of Prussian cavalry, which had been kept in 
reserve, passing through their owu infantry, fell with irresistible 
impulse on the Austrians. T'hese fought long, but at length, after 
six consecutive attacks, they drove back the Austrian cavalry 
towards Hohenfriedberg. Prince Charles made hasty dispositions, 
and ordered his troops to advaiu'c, but their opponents did not 
allow them time to form. Posted between the water of Si'iegau 
and the wood of Kolmstoek, the Prussians fell upon them, and they 
gave wray after a brave resistance and retired to Guiitersdorf‘. The 
j^usslau right wing was now brought up to attack the left flank 
of the Austrians, to effect wbh^ it had to make its way through 
the coppices and marshe^ Of J)Elli{Uitock, and in doing this General 
Kyau crossed the Striegau by a bridge, which broke down under 
him after ten squadrons were over. Seeing this, the Austrian 
cavalry made a furious charge against them ; but Zioton com- 
manding twenty squadrons of reserve had discovered a shallow ford 
for crossing the stream, and came up opportunely to General Kyau^s 
assistance. He was shortly followed by Nassau with the rest of the 
Prussian horse, who put the whole Austrian cavalry to flight. The 
Austrian infantry, to the number of seven regiments, were now in the 
act of retiring, the two wings having left the centre behind them, 
when the dragoon regiment of Bayreuth, headed by General Gessler, 
dashed upon tliein axid made terrible slaughter, taking 2500 prisoners 
and four pieces of cannon. The King determined to show his grati- 
tude to this gallant corps. Gessler was nmdc a count ; Cha^ot, a 
mtyor of the regiment, had a coat of anns given him with the name 
of Hohenfriedbei ^ ; and to the regiment was conceded the privilege 
and right to beat the Cuirassiers’ march with kettle-drums. After 
the battle the King remarked "that the world reposes not more 
safely on the shoulders of Atlas than Prussia on such an army.” 

Among the Austrian officers t^cn prisoners in this engagement 
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was General von Berlichingen. Instead of resigning himself to his 
fate^ he vented his chagrin in execrations and abuse of the hussar 
who had taken him prisoner. The hussar endured tliciu for a 
time, but at length losing all patience, he gave the General so 
violent a blow upon his head that his hat and wig ilaw otf. The 
prisoner was brought to the King, and complained of this, when the 
hussar was sent for. The man, without waiting to be accused, related 
the whole attair, concluding with, “ And 1 tell your Miyesty before- 
hand, that if any other man serves me so, 1 will cut hiui to pieces.” 
“ You see,” said Frederick, turning to the General, “ my hussars 
won't stand jokes.” 

All Europe, which had hitherto looked upon Prince Charles of 
Lorraine as the hero of the age, was astonished at his IVussian 
Majesty's gaining so decisive a victory over him, merely by the 
Buj)eriority of generalship. Indeed it may be truly said that Frederick 
now for the first time really displayed the abilities of the great general, 
and oil this occasion he showed his politicid to be at least equal to 
liis military abilities. In the midst of the battle, the Chevalier 
de la Tour arrived in his camp with the news of the victory of 
the French at Foiiteiioj ; but he was not again to be cajoled on 
tliat hide of the account. He dismissed him with this laconic 
letter to his master, “ I have imid at Hohenfriedberg the bill 
which you drew mion me at Fonteiioy.” “ The victory of Fontenoy,” 
he declared, “ was of no more advantage to him tlian a victory on the 
hanks of the Seamaiuier or the cajiture of P(‘kin.'' Before the 
buttle he had sliglited the representations of the English am- 
bassador who could have mediated a peace between Austria and 
Prussia; but the loss of the battle to the former was alarming 
for the court of Hanover, and the King now very readily deferred 
to his uncle, and entered into a provisional treaty to restore peace to 
Europe. The battle of HohcntViedberg lasted seven hours with grbat 
fury ; the Austrians lost 4600 killed, and 5300 prisoners, while that of 
the Prussians did not exceed 2000 men. Four generals, 200 officers, 
seventy -six colours, four standards, eight pair of kettle-drums, and 
sixty-six pieces of artillery were the trophies of the dayn It must be 
acknowledged that the surprise was efitected by the King In the most 
masterly way ; but the conqueror himself avowed that the Austrians 
fought with great gallantry and resolution, and conducted thrir 
retreat with much ability. 

8. Consequences of the Victoet. 

P*rince Charles retired back into Bohemia, followed by the whole 
Prussian army, and took up his old position between Kdnigsgr&tz 
and Pardubitz, at the conduence of the Adler and the Elbe. The King 
of Prussia posted himself at Chlumetz, between Ituseck and DivitZi on 
the former river. In this position the two armies remained for three 
monthly Prince Charles waiting for reinforcements, and Frederick too 

g rodent to attack an almost impregnable camp, and willing to obtain 
is object by new negotiations for peace; but Maria Theresa was 
nothing daunted by defeat, and still looked for the recovuiy cif 
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Silesia. The Hritibh C’abiiiet, however, tailed her, and a convention 
was secretly concluded iit Hanover, by which Ocorpfe II. guaranteed 
to the King of l^russLu the po'^sesbion of Silesia. The aversion of 
the contending parties was increased by the insulting manner with 
which Frederick made this peace know'u to the Queen. Therefore she 
and her ally, the Flector of vSaxony, indignantly rejected the ofler of a 
convention, and peremptorily ordered IVuice Charles to risk another 
battle, although the greater part of the ISaxons had been already 
withdrawn to defend their own country from a Pi'ussiaii invasion ; 
for no sooner did Frederick ibresec the result of his negotiations 
than he ordered the Ih-ince of Anhalt Dessau, with a strong detach- 
ment, to penetrate into the heart of the Haxoii teriitories. 

9. The AuSTIlTANb advance AC+AINST the IVlb&lANS. 

The long-expected reinforccuu'nts at length reached the Austrians, 
and enabled their general to draw near the Prussians ; but he did not 
venture to attack his enemy in his strong position, and contented 
himself with sending out his irregulars to cut olV the Prussian com- 
munications, interrupted their cemvoys, and harassed them with con- 
tinual alarms. At the same time a corps of Hungarians under Nassau 
having surprised the fortress of (Josel, in Uj)i)er Silesia, extended their 
incursions to Schweidnitz and Breslau, wlieie the J*ru8sian magazines 
were deposited. Frederick, thus straitened on every side, retreated 
to Staudentz, after sending 12,000 men to retake Cosel. He was fol- 
lowed by Prince ChaTl(*s, who ad\anced to Kcy;iigshof^ and watched a 
favourable moment for an attack. He laid his design both warily 
and boldly. 

The Prussian anny did not at this moment exceed 28,000 men, 
but they were veterans who held their enemy in little account. At the 
same time they were so distressed for jirovisions, that Frederick was 
at this very time preparing to quit Bohemia, and return by Trautenau 
into Silesia. It had been perceived that the Prussians designed to eva- 
cuate Bohemia, for the King had sent General Katzlor with 2000 horse 
to examine the roads and obtain intelligence ; and he had come across 
an Austrian detachment, but was enabled to hasten bacl^ and report the 
encounter to the King, who perceived that the circumstances were 
such that he must abandon his position. His design, however, was 
anticipated by Prince Charles, who, covering his movements with 
his irregulars, gained the right of the JVussian camp before break 
of day on the 30th of September, and opened a tremendous cannonade. 
Consequently, Frederick, when about to advance from his camp in 
the village of Staudentz, was altogether trtken by surprise. 

10. Battle of Soee.. 

Prince Charles appeared secure of victory, as hia troops were much 
more numerous, being nearly 60,000 mea;^bofc they consisted for tne 
most part of new Icvies^and irregular horsey deficient in discipline, and, 
like ^ such forces, shamefully tainted with cowardice and love of 
lage : while those opposed to him were remaikable for their steadiness 
and valour, and his rival was his superioxv hoik in skill and activity. 
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The King, sensible of the danger that would attend a retreat in the 
ftice of a larger force, by embarrassed and intricate roads, deter- 
mined at once to risk a battle. His troops had already been exj)Osed 
for lialf an liour, since the break of day, to the fire of twenty-eight 
j.ieces of artillery ; but now with astonishing rapidity he deployed 
the w hole army m a single line, to present a more imposing Iront to 
tlie enemy, who had been drawn up to oppose him in three lines. 
The Austrians permitted this disposition to be made witbotit interrup- 
tion. The Prusbhin cavalry on the right, under Marshal Budden- 
brock, were ordered to commence the engagement with twelve 
s(iuadrons ; and th<‘j attacked thirty -five Austrian squadrons, which 
w ere disadvaiitageously posted, drove tln'iu back, and threw them into 
disorder. These, panic-struck with the impetuosity of the charge, 
could not again be rallied, either by menaces, exhortations, or the 
example of their generals ; and Prince Ijobkowitz, after killing three 
ofticersfor cowardice, was jostled by his ow'ii men into a ditch, w^here 
ho la^ disabled with tliree contusions. The irregulars, instead of attack- 
ing the Prussians in flank and reiir,did not come up until too late, and 
the only hussars who did arrive in timt*, were those under Ka^sti 
and Treiiek, who overcame the weak detachment under General 
Schlichtiiig, and cinjdoyed tlumselves during tho heat of the action in 
pillaging the baggage. The Prussian iiifiintry now advanced, and, 
after three successive repulses, renewed their attack with four fresh 
hattahoiis, wdiieh had come up to their aid, carried the batteries with 
which the Austrians had ojwnod the battle, and drove back their 
infantry from height to height— pressing irresistibly forward, untU 
tliey left but one steep ascent in the centre of the engagement in the 
hands of the enemy. The wood here rendered the cavalry useless, 
and tliey were withdrawn by the King towards Praussnitz. On the 
height the troops were commanded by l*riiice Louis of Brunswick, 
and now the Prussian guard led on by the King’s brother-in-law, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, climbed the steep overgrown with 
wood, and drove the Austrians from it in disorder. The routed 
Austrians made a last efibrt to rally upon the heights of tJie moun- 
tains, but the Prussians again pressing forward, forced them to take 
refuge in the adjoining woods beyond the village of Sort, from 
which the battle derives its name. The Austrians lost in this battle 
4000 killed and 200 prisoners, with tweiity-two pieces of artillery, 
ten colours, and two standards, while on the side of the Pmsshuis 
there were 1000 killed and 2000 wounded. Amongst the most 
distinguished of the former were Hf^or-General Bknlcersee and 
Colonel WedeU, who had so heroically disputed with the AustthupS 
the passage of the Elbe on a recent occasion. Here, in the cAm 
of the two Princes of Brunswick, was exhibited the lamentable s^- 
tacle, not quite uncommon in German w ars, of brother fighting agmnst 
brother. In the present instance it was the younger brother that 
beat the elder, whilst another of the family, Prince Albert of 
Brunswick, was killed on the Prussian side. General ,Schwiid4> 
who was near Trautenau, came up on hearing the fire to assist 
King, bat arrived too late. Frederick candidly acknowled^ 
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that'lie committed many errors, and attributed the victory no 
less to the steadiness of his own troops than to the confusion 
and want of discipline among the enemy. The immediate incon- 
venience to the victors arising from the loss of all their baggage was 
soon forgotten in the general joy at the victory. The King had lost 
the whole of his camp stores and fiirnitnre, and could procure neither 
pen nor ink to communicate the victory to his minister at Breslau ; 
but hastily wrote with a pencil on a small slip of paper, ** 1 have 
beaten the Austrians, 1 have taken some prisoners, let the Tc Deum 
be performed.” When his Majesty a as about to sup, an officer had 
to be sent out to procure some bread, and att^^r a long search a 
soldier was discovered who had one loaf left : he was oflered a 
ducat for it, which ho refused, but carried himself the half of it 
to 'the King, who accepted it with gratitude. Fred( rick seems to 
have been deeply impressed with the danger from whvdi he had 
escaped, and is reported to have exclaimed, “ Since the Austrians 
have not been able to beat me this time, they never will beat me.” 
The battle of Sorr left the continuance of the campaign completely 
at Frederick's discretion. He remained five days an undisputed 
victor on the field of battle, during which time he ravaged the 
neighbouring country fbr supplies, and then set out on the 19th of 
October for Silesia. His march was considerably impeded by the 
murderous attacks to which he was exposed in his progress through 
the narrow defiles of the mountains. Prince Charles of Lorraine 
had certainly the disgrace of having been beaten by an inferior force, 
but this was the only disadvantage to him that followed the engage- 
ment, for the King of Prussia was after all obliged to retreat out of 
Bohemia, and the Austrians w^erc altogether relieved from having an 
anny in their dominions. The conqueror, after putting his troops 
into winter-quarters in Silesia, returned to Berlin, and was received 
with the greatest rejoicing. 

11. Designs of Austbia and Saxony against Beblin. 

Frederick now resolved to see what advantage he could obtain by 
n^otiating. The Empress-Queen, however, persevered in rejecting 
all overtures from the King of l^ssia, and meditated projects of 
retaliation and vengean^. Instead of sending her troops into winter- 
quarters, she form^ the bold design of uniting her forces with those 
of Saiony,and then marching on Berlin to dismember the territories 
of that formidable rival, who had first broken through the indivisi- 
bility of the Austrian succession. She was instigated to this plan by 
the declaration of the Empress of Russia, that if Frederick invaded 
the Electorate of Saxony, a corps of Bussians should instantly make an 
irruption into Prussia. It was a plan of Count Bruhl, the Minister 
of ^ony, that the main army under Prince Charles was to march 
through Lnsatia, while another corps, under General Grime, detached 
from the Austrian army on the Rhine, was to attempt to surprise 
the Prussians at Halle, and there they were both to unite in their 
march on Berlin. The Swedish Ambassador at Dresden was ap- 
prised of this, and he, being a grea,t admirer of Frcderidc, named it 
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to Rudeiiskiold, the Swedish Ambassador in Berlin, by whom the 
King^ WHS made acquainted that the armies of Austria and Saxony 
were about to form an immediate junction for the purpose of attacking 
him in the* March of Brandenburg. Frederick did not long ponder 
on these approaching dangers; but with immediate energy made 
dispositions to meet the coming foe. The venerable iVinco of 
Dessau was again invested with the command of an army, which 
was stationed at Halle, with orders to make an incursion into 
Saxony. A garrison was left in Berlin for its defence, a consider- 
able number of citizens enrolled themselves into a brigade to aid in 
repelling any sudden assault, and the capital was further put into a 
condition of defence by trenches and outworks. 

12. Frederick again takes tae Field — Affair at Hennerbdobf. 

Frederick therefore resolved to take the command of his Silesian 
army, and reached Liegnitz, its head-quarters, on the 15th of No- 
vember. To deceive the Austrians, who w’ere penetrating into Lusatia, 
he gave out that he was alarmed for the safety of his owm territories, 
and intended to return w'itli his army in order to cover them. Ho 
affected to have no thoughts of an incursion into Saxony, and pre- 
tended that his only object w^as to get to Berlin, by way of Crossen, 
before Charles could arrive there from Lusatia. In the mean while, 
he collected all his disposable troops, and summoned General Nassau 
from Upper Silesia to Laiidshut, to cover the frontier there. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine completely fell into the snare, and Frederick 
entered Lusatia altogether unoxiiectedly on the 23rd of November, 
having crossed the Queiss near Naumburg, and pushed on rapidly 
towards Gorlitz, to which place the Austrians had already advanced. 
At Katholisch-Hennersdorf he fell in with their advanced guard. 
The King himself led the column, preceded by Zietcu with his 
hussars ; but these so much outmarched the infantry that they came 
unsupported on a Saxe- Gotha re^ment in the village, commanded by 
their Prince in person, who received them with a smart fire. Zieten, 
undaunted by this unexpected reception, dashed with four squadrons 
into Henneredorf, and sent other six squadrons to its two extremi- 
ties, sending back to the King instant tidings of his dangerous situa- 
tion. The cavalry laid about them so effectually that the opposing 
regiment was cut to pieces, and the Prince and about fifty men alone 
esca^d. This affair, though in reality of little importance, so pwa- 
lyzcd the Austrian forces, that they retired ftom place to place w itb- 
out any settled plan. Gbrlitz, One of their magazmes, was obliged to 
surrender to Frederick on the 25th of November, as well as Zittao, 
where the Austrian rear-guard, with all their baggage, was posted 
^d taken. In a very short space of time the whole <n Lusatia was 
in the hands of the IVussians, and the Austrians had to fall back on 
Bohemia with the loss of 5000 men. Saxonj^ was panic-struck, and 
General Grime’s corps, which had just arrived on the frontiers of 
Brandenburg, was recalled with all haste to the main Saxon army* 
Frederick now entered Leipsic, and laid the Electorate nnder eon- 
trib|^tioa. Augustus, Kbig of Roland and Eleetor, was obliged to 
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quit Dresden and take reluge at Prague, and the war was carried on 
with increased vigour. Frederick entered Leipsic on tlie 30th of 
November, and on the 6th of December he reached Meissen. The 
Prince of liorraine again evacuated lioheuiia, and fonndd a junction 
with the Saxons in the neighbourhood of Dresden, which city tlic 
Prince of Dessau, on the 15th of Dtceinber, inarched to attack, 
having driven the Saxons bclore liiin on every side. 

13. Battle of Kesselsdohf — ^Peaoe of Dresden. 

On this alarniing infonnntion, the Empress- Queen, whom lier owm 
disasters could not aliect, and wliom no enemies could intimidate, 
was softened by the misfortunes of her ally. Frederick was at 
Meissen, and had oceujiied both sides of the Elbe with his anny^, 
when he received a letter from the Saxon Ministry, consenting 
to enter into ttTins, and informing him of Maria Theresa's wish for 
peace ; but whilst lu‘ w as reading it, the thunder of a furious can- 
nonade announced to him that the battle had begun between the 
Prince of Dessau and the Saxons. The latter under Kntowski 
were post(‘d in an admirable position near Kesselsdoi*f. llu' left wing 
rested on that village, strongly defended by a pow erful battery. Their 
other wing was posted on the edge of a precipice overhanging the 
Elbe, whose heights covered with snowr and ice a^ipeared inaccessible. 
To attack under these circumstances was a daring act, and the aged 
warrior who attempted it w'as about to crown Ins brilliant career of 
hidf tt century with this gloi ious exploit. The dispositions of the 
Prince were made wdth the most perl(*et coolness and iiidittv'vence. 
He olfered up a short prayer on this occasion, which is recoided: — 
“ Heavenly Father, I pray Thee graeiou<-ly to aid mo this d.iy, but 
if Thou shoaldst not be so disclosed, at least give not Thy aid to these 
scoundrels, my enemies : hut leave them to the issue." It was 
aliout tw'o in the afternoon, when the Priiiec of Anhalt advanced 
to the attack, and os he soon perceived that victory depended on the 
possession of the village, he drew uj) his troops in a direction 
parallel to the enemy, and gave the signal for the assault. The Saxon 
position was garnished w ith 80 guns. Twice were the attacking forces 
beaten back by showers of grape, and forced to retire. At this 
moment a Saxon General inconsiderately ordered his men to pursue. 
The Saxons advanced, but at the same moment they received an over- 
whelming shock from a regiment of l^ussian dragoons, under Bonia, 
who instantly bore down upon them and cut them in pieces. The 
village of Kesselsdoxf was speedily seized by the infantry, the battery 
that defended it takeib and a general rout ensued. I'he Prussian len 
wing, under Prince Maurice of Nassau, now pressed forw^ard agamst 
the enemy’s rigllt, overcame all the difficulties of the ground, and 
escaladed the precipice by a dangerous path, notwithstanding the ice 
and snow : here also the foe was put to ffight. Count Kutowski, 
who commanded, tied with the remnant of the routed army into 
Dresden, just as the Prince of Lorraine was mustering the Austrian 
forcesi who tried to stay the fugitives, that they might make a joint 
attack upon the Prussians the following day. But the Saxons wi^ so 
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dishoartened they would listen to nothings but to retire and fall back 
upon the Bobemiaii frontier, leaving Dresden to its fate. Accord- 
ingly on the 16th of December, the day after the battle, Frederick 
with bib army joined that of the Prince of Anhalt, and entered 
Dresden, having previously visited the held of battle, and seen with 
astonishment the almost miraculous successes of the Prince of 
Deshau and his forces. An Austrian ambassador, Count llarrai'k, 
li.id already amved in the town to commence negotiations. His 
l*russian Majesty now proved himself as much a gentleman as 
he was a hero. He approached the roj al family with respect, and 
studiously endeavoured to conceal from them the manner of a con- 
queror. lie left them the palace guard, and every honorary 
(ii^tinction, and openly declared that he had no intention to avail 
himself of the means w hieh fortune had put into his hands to nwenge 
himself for the perfidy and intrigues of the Saxon Minister, Bruhl. 
He exacted, it is true, heavy contributions: but King Augustus had 
no longer any option but to jield to all that wjjj demanded. Still the 
treaty to which he submitted wps most moderate, and deviated in no 
resjject from that which had been stipulated by th(* convention of 
Hanover. The negotiations acconlingly progressed with such ex- 
pedition that a peace was concluded on the 2511iof December. ITiis 
peace, called the peace of Dresden, confirmed to Prussia the posses- 
sion of Silesia and Glatz ; and, on the other hand, Frederick 
promised to evacuate Saxony, and to acknowledge the election of 
the (jli*and Duke to the imi)erial purjde. 

Frederick entered Berlin in great triumph on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, the city guards presented arms, the trumpets flourished, and 
the people shouted for the first time, “ Long live Frederick the 
Great and thus terminated the second war, which hud lasted six- 
teen months w ith great exasperation on both sides. 

14. War in Italy. 

Tlie Italian campaign of 1745, in boldness of design and rapidity 
of execution, 8carc(*l^ finds a jiarallel in military histor>, and 
was most unpropitious to the Queen of Hungarj" and King of 
Sardinia. Tlie experience of preceding years had taught the Bour- 
bon Courts that all attempts to carry their arms across the Alps 
W'ould be fruitless, unless they could secure a stable footing in 
the dominions of some Italian state on the other side, to counteract 
the power of their adversary, who had the entire command of the 
passes between Germany and Italy, by means of which reinforce- 
ments could be continually drafted to the scene of action. Accordingly 
they availed themselves'of the jealousy and alarm 'excited at Genoa, 
by the transfer of Finale to the King of Sardinia, to engage that 
republic on their side. The plan was to unite the t|P 0 amies which 
had wintered on the distant frontiers of Kaplea a;^ Provence, in 
the ^ vicinity (rf Genoa, where they were to be joined by 10,000 
auxiliaries on the part of the republic. Charles Emanuel was sen- 
sible of the terrible consequences to himself, should the Gemoese 
declare openly for the house of Bourbon, and sent General Phha^ 
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vioini, a man of address and abilities^ to renounce his pretensions to 
Finale, while Admiral Rowley, with a British fleet, hovered on their 
coasts. In spite of all this, nevertheless, the treaty of Arai^juez was 
conchtded between France, Spain, and Genoa. 

Atler surmounting: amazing difficulties, and making the most 
arduous and astonishing marches, the army commanded by Don 
Philit), who was accompanied by the French 0(*neral Maiilobois, 
and that commanded by Count de Gages, i fleeted their junction on 
the 14th of June near Genoa, when their united forces, now under 
Don riiilip, amounted to 78,000 men. All that ,tbe King of Sardinia 
could do under these circumstances, was to make the best dispositions 
to defend the Milanese, the Pjirmesan, and the PJaisantine ; but the 
whole disposable force under the King and Count Scbulenburg, the 
successor of Lobkowitz, did not amount to above 45,000 men. 
Count Gages with 30,000 men was to be ojiposed to Scbulenburg, 
and took jiosaession of Serravalle, on the Serivia ; then advancing 
towards Alessandria he obliged the Austrians to retire under the 
cannon of Tortona. Don Philip made himself master of Acqui, so 
that the King of Sardinia^ with the Austrian General, Count Schu- 
lenbnrgk Imd to retreat behind the Tanaro. On the 21th of July 
the stitnig citadel of Tortona was taken by the Spaniards, which 
opened tlie way to the occupation of Parma and Placentia. The 
combined army of French, Spanish, Neapolitans, and Genoese being 
now masters of an extensive tract with aU the principal towns south 
of the 1 * 0 , they readily effected a passage near the confluence of the 
Ticino, and with a detachment surprised Pavia. The Austrians, fear- 
ful for the Milanese, separated accordingly from the Sardinian hoops. 
Tlie Bourbon force seeing this, suddenly reunited, gained the Tanaro 
by a rapid movement on the night of the 27 th of September, forded 
it in three columns, although the water reached to the verj^ necks of 
the soldiers, fell upon the unsuspecting and unprepared Sardinians, 
broke their cavalry in the first cliarge, and drove the enemy in dismay 
and contusion to Yalenza. Charles Emanuel fled to Casale, where 
he reassembled bis broken army, in order to save it from utter ruin. 
The confederate annies still advanced, drove the King back and took 
Trino and Verua, which last place lay but twenty miles from his 
capital : fenriiil now that this might be bombarded he hastened thither, 
withdrew his forces under its cannon, and ordered the pavement of 
the city to be taken up. Maillebois, on his side, penetrated into the 
Milanese, and by the month of October the territories of the house of 
Austria in Italy were wholly subdued. The whole of Lombardy being 
thus open, Don Philip made a triumphant entry into Milan on the 
20th of Decebaber, fondly hoping that he had secured for himself an 
Italian kingdom, as his brother, Don Carlos, had done at Naples. 
Tlie Austrian garrison, however, still maintained the citadel of M^n 
and the fortress of Mantua. 

16. Was in Gbemant. 

On the 13th of September Francis, Duke of Lorraine, husband of 
Maria Theresa, became Emperor of Germany. Before the riection 
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of the Emperor could be effected, the Queen of Hunj^ry was obliged 
to raise an army under the Duke d'Ahremberg, which consisted of 
60,000 Austrians and Hanoverians, to obligo the French to remove 
from the neighbourhood of Frankfort. These troops had at first 
some advantage over Malllebois, who commanded the French army ; 
but the latter, receiving reinforcements, passed the Maine, and 
obliged the confederates to retire behind the Lahn. The command 
was then given to Batthyani, who was reinlureed from Marshal 
^Vaun’s army, and in turn obliged the Prince of Conti, who had suc- 
ceeded Maillebuis, to repass the Rhine. The Austrian anx^y kept the 
I’rince of Conti in cheek on the hanks of the Rhine for the rest of 
the year. But the draughts continually made upon the French force 
to strengthen their army in Fhmdcrs, did nut enable it to impede the 
Diet in its election. 


16. Naval Wab, 

The naval transactions of this year were opened by an affair that 
occasioned a great deal of conversation at the time. An English 
privateer, called tlie “ Mars,” had been captured on. the 4th 
of January, in latitude 48“, by two French men-of»War, the 

Florissant,^' and anotlu r, of 70 guns each, convn»ying twenty sail of 
merchantmen. On the 6th they were sighted by four British men- 
ot-war, the “ Captain," 70, the "Hampton Court," 70, the " Dread- 
nought," 60, and the " Sunderland," 60, under tonmodore Griffin, 
who immediately gave chase. The French officer in charge of the 
" Mars " judiciously bore away to leeward, in order to draw off some 
of the ships in pursuit of him ; and this he effoeted, as the Conuno* 
(lore clnised and recaptured him, but did not afterwards return to 
tlie fleet. On the 6th, the "Sunderland” lost her main-topmast in 
coming up, by ^which accident she fell astern. But the " Dread- 
nought " and the " Hampton Court” reached the French convoy by 
sunset, and all that night and the next day these kept on their way, 
closely followed by the two English ships. But when second 
evening arrived, the " Dreadnought ” and the " HamptHi Court ” 
had disappeared. Captain Mostyn, of the " Hampton Court,” waa 
brought to a court-martial for this unaccountable proceeding, but he 
was acquitted. The service, however, was dissatisfied with him, and 
though ho lived to be again employed and to become a vice-admiral, 
yet he continually had to endure the annoyance of such remarks as, 
“All's well, there is no Frenchman in the way.” ^ 

Commodore Barnet, in the East Indies, made prizes of several French 
ships richly laden, and Commodore Townshend, in the latitude of 
Martinique, took about thirty merchant ships belonging to the enemy, 
under convoy of four ships of war, two of which were destrewed. 
The English privateers likewise met with uncommon success. CS>m- 
niodore Knowles, on the 21st of February, came up with two French 
ships, " Le Bourbon,” and " La Charity,” and took them both : they 
had on board Count Fitz-James, and Miyor-Qeneral la Froute, with 
about 600 men, and a quantity of saddle]^ and ammunition. 

In the month of April, Admiral Rowley with his cruisers In the 
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)(»diterrancau captured and destroy oil twenty -five of the enemy's 
VieirtidiHf some of tyiein of ^eat value. In the latter end of September, 
he di^t^hed Coraniodore Covs per, in the “ Stirling Castle,” to bombard 
Genoa, but the city had received some addiiioii.^d fortiheations on the 
side of the sea, so that the British bombs could nut reach it to do any 
considerable damage. Einale, the great bone of contention, felt the 
force of his resentment, and Savona St. Remo was almost laid m ashes. 
He also much distressed the (Tonoese commerce by many captures, 
and next proceeded to Corsica, where he bombarded the city and 
castle of Bastia, and compelled the Mar(|uis M.in, who comiuanded a 
garrison of 600 men therein, to abandon it and jhetire to Calvi, bv 
which almost the whole island w as lost to the Genoese. 

17. REDTJcrioN o* Cape Bketoe. 

But the most important achievement in which the Bi-itisli navy 
took part was the conquest of Louisbiiig, on the island of C'ape 
Bretoi^, in North America, a place of Buch consequence, that it had 
been called the Dunkirk of America, and the French had lortified it 
at a prodigioufe exiiense. The scheme of reducing thLs fortress was 
planned ifT Boston, and recommended bj the local government and its 
General iS^nihly. The British Govcniinent afiorcled its assistance to 
the enterpnse, and sent instructions to Commodore Warren, stationed 
off the Leeward Islands, to sail for the northein parts of Aineric^^ and 
co-operate with the forces of N ew England in this expedition. Ei^ in 
the spring, abouF 4000 volunteers assembled at Boston, where they 
were reinforced by nearly 1000 marines and others, making in all 6600 
men. They cho^ their commander a Mr. Pop^ell» ^ trader of 
Fiacataqua, whq$e infiiience was extensive in thaticdi|i^ry! He was 
a man of htlle or no education, and utterly unacqufifcted with the 
science of anus ; but his courage un<l general capacity supplied the 
place of military skill. On the 25th or April, Warren, witli a squad- 
ron of tour ships of war, his own flag in the “ Superb,” 60, with the 
“ Launci||on,” 40, the Eltliam,” 40 ^ nod the “ Mermaid,” 40, the 
troops bMig embarked in tran^|)ortw|dpied forthwith, and lamled 
with very slight loss at Gabaruii Bay, foirapkisfrom LouatMffi^Hie 
30th of April. The garrison consisted oflipiO^egul^ 
mand of Monsieur Chambon, and thd fiortmt^ ^th a ^^rand 

battery of thirty-five 42-pound4rty battery of sixteen 

pounders, and the island ^^4^ 

there were six ty-four guns an4 within the 

The enemy abandoned the grdip^ was detached iSiMJiHi 

the town, and the immediate sidvitfeof it ooutrihated in a great mea- 
sure to the success of the enterjttiae, for it enabled the besiegers to 
make the guns of it serviceahleiigidnBt the town. While the American 
troops wi^ 800 marines proceeded *to carry on their approaches by 
land, the squadron blockaded the place ^ sea, in suck a manner that 
no succours could be introduced. A, ^eneh ship 43f the line, 

" Vigilante,” 60 guns, deeply lade^ >4fith proviHions and miiitny 
stores, and some smaller vessels desthye^fiOr the relief of the garrison, 
were ^teroepted, and taken by the Wfeh cruisers. The siege was 




carried on by the engineers and officers of the navy and^qattrilllliail^ 
Commodore AJTarren, one of the bravest and best offiMtin the 
service. After forty -nine days of open trenches, “iiie town 
considerably damaged by the bombs and bullets of the 
and the garrison despairing of relief, the Governor capii 
the 15th of June, when the town and the whole 
Breton were compelled to surrender to the British arms. A H^W 
da}s afterwards, two French East India ships, and another from 
Fern laden with treasure, in ignorance of the capture of Louisburg, 
sailed into the harbour, and were taken *% the English squadron, 
now reinforced by the “ Princess Mary,” 60, the “ Hector,” 40, and 
tlie “ Lark,” 40. Though the siege had lasted forty-nine days, yet 
tlie loss of the besiegers was not a^ve 100 men, while the b^eged 
had about 210 men killed and wounded. 

18. Rehellion in Scotland 


While the continent of Europe and the isles of the sea were thus 
exposed to tlie ravages of war, and subjected to many \icis8itudes of 
fortune. Great Britain, in her own territories, suffered a most dan- 
gerous internal convulsion. The battle of“ Fontenoy and the other 
leverses tkat slie had expcncnced in Flanders, had been made the 
by the French, who seldom hul to exaggerate their auc- 
cease^^ array cut to pieces, a nation in despair, and the fast stlc- 
ceedingif rtevetses of all that w ere m allianeo with, or were likely to 
assist. King Gcoigc in the hour of need, induced Charles Edward, 
son of the Chevalier de St. George, to form the ambitious hope 
of ascending the throne of Ids ancestors. Bepresentations equally 
false and illusory were made by many adventurers, who, having 
nothing to lose, are always ready for any desperate enterprise. 
Charles was at the s(‘at of the young Duke do Bouillon, near Evreux, 
in Normandy, when he heard of the battle of Fontenoy, and imme- 
lUatel} set off for Paris to get assistance and raise numey. He 
found the French Ministry, whose great object was the coiwpest of 
Flanders, ready enough to encourage him, by flattering proimses ahd 
false representations, to any attempt tliat might rec^l the British 
troops from that country ; but they were averse to any open or de- 
cided proceeding, which might alarm some of their l^rotestant aUiee, 
especially the King of Prussia, who might be offended at any thing like 
countenance and support to the Homan Catholic party in Gr«At 
Britain. On the 12th of June the young Prince for the first time re- 
vealed the design in his breast to his father at Rome ; but neither to 
the King nor to the French Ministry did Charles give any intiiiuiti<m 
of any intended enterprise, lest lie might have an embar^ laid upon 
him. Through two merchants of Nantes, named Bntl6%e and Welsh, 
he obtained the aid of a French man-of-war, caUed^the ** tiS^htabeth*** 
of 67 guns, to accompany him. He had sent agenta to deittaiid suc- 
cour from Spain, but in vain, for the King had HO moBey or troops to 
spare in the adventure ; nor could the Prince obtain fhmi hia 
more than such a credit as he possessed with some Irish merchasita 
ou the Continent, and the permission to pawn his jewels. At kngw 
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Ijlje borro^ired 180,000 IUtcs from two of his adherents, and by this 
be obtained the “ Donielle,” a fast-sailing brig of 18 guns, 
tniifch. had recently been employed as a privateer against the English. 
ChWles Edward had also provided from the same source about 1500 
fusee^ 1800 broadswords, twenty small field -pieces, and powder, ball, 
and flint ; these were all for the most part embarked on board the 
“ Elizabeth.*' The money that he carried wdth him was loss than 
4000 louis d'or, or about 3000/. sterling. He wrote letters to his 
friends in Scotland, which occasioned equal surprise and alarm, 
assuring them that he WDuld be with them by the end of June. 
Over and over again had the Highlanders distinctly given the 
Stuart princes to understand that their coming would be use- 
less and desperate unless they brought with them a support of 
disciplined troops, a considerable stand of arms, and money. All 
except the Duke of Perth condemned his jiroject, and wrot" in return 
to dissuade him from his enterprise; but it was too late, the 
" Dontelle ” had gone round to the mouth of the Loire, and Prince 
Charles, and the gentlemen who had made up then* minds to accom- 
pany him, went by different routes to Nantes, which was the place 
they were appointed to meet at. The names of his principal 
adherents were the Marquis of Tullibardine. Sir Thomas Slieridan, 
Sir John Macdonald, and a few Irish and Scotch advonturea^, ,with 
whom he finally embarked at seven in the evening of the ^»July, 
at Port St. Nazaire, but they were detained at the island ojf f(elleisle 
until the 13th, for the arrival of the “ Elizabeth.'’ The Mnce wore 
(as a disguise) the habit of a student of the Scots College ; rmd the 
better to conceal Limse|f let his beard grow, so that his person was 
not known to the crew. On the 14th the two shijis sailed together, 
Charles sufiering much from sea-sickness. The fourth day of the 
voyage, after leaving Belleisle on the 9th of July, the adventurers 
fell in with a British man-of-war, of 58 guns, called the **Lion," 
commanded by Captain Brett, the same ofiicer who, in Anson's expe- 
dition, hftd stormed Paitan. As soon as the wind permitted, Brett 
engaged the two ships. The ** Dontelle," in which was Mr. Walsh 
as well as the Prince, hauled off, and pursued her course. Charles 
had earnestly demanded to share the engagement, but Walsh feeling 
the magnitude of his charge, exerted his authority as owner of the 
vessel and steadily refused, saying at last, that if the Prince insisted 
any more, he would order him down to the cabin. The “ Elizabeth " 
was now left to sustain the combat single-handed, which she did 
gallantly, and after a long and bloody engagement for six hours, both 
ships equally ditohledf paxted company. Forty-five of the erdw^ of 
the **Lion'^ were kill^, and 107 wounded, amongst whom were 
Captain Brett, his two lieutenants, and the master, who lost his 
am; and the ship was so shattered that she floated like a wreck on 
the water, and was nnable to pursue the ** Elizabeth," which returned 
safely to Brest, having lost her captain and sixty-four men killed, 
and 186 dangerously wounded, and being herself in such a disabled 
condition that the I^rencb captain thought it exponent to return to 
his own coast. This disaster was a great misfortune to Charlei, as 
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he had on board the ” Elizabeth/’ besides a great quantity of arms 
about 100 able officers, who had embarks on this expedition 
Charles Edward continued his course in the brig ; but two days after 
the parting of the two ships, the “Dontelle” was pursued off the 
south end of the Long Island by an Engli'^h ship of superior force. 
She escaped, however, owing to her sailing faster, and was rapidly 
wafted amongst the Western Islands. After about a fortnight's 
voyage the brig approached the little island of Erisca, situated 
between Harra and South Uist, in the Hebrides. As they neared 
the rocky shore, an eagle, no uncommon sight in those quarters, 
hovered round the ship. “ See," said Lord Tnllibardine, “ the king 
of birds is come to welcome your lioyal Highness to old Scotland." 

19. Peince Chaeles lands and raises his SIandaed. 

Charles and his followers landed and passed the night on shore, 
where they learned that this cluster of islands belonged to Macdonald 
of Clanronald, a young chief, attached to the Jacobite cause, but who 
was then absent, on the main land. Charles hearing this, weighed 
anchor and glided away from the islands to the main land, landing 
at Moidart on the 25th of July. Seven persons came on shore with 
him, who were afterwards designated The Seven Men of Moidart.” 
The English Governor of Fort Augustus having notice of the Prince’s 
landing, sent off on the 16th of August two companies, commanded 
by Captain Scott, as a reinforccineiit to the advanced post at Fort 
William. It was upon this detachment that the Highland broad- 
sword was first drawn. The soldiers had to pass for thirty miles 
through part of the country of Glengarry and iteppoch, in the midst 
of lakes, mountains, and torrents, l^e troops had marched for twenty 
miles without molestation, when suddenly in the narrow ravine of 
High Bridge, they found themselves beset by a handful of Keppoch's 
Highlanders, commanded by Major Donald Macdonidd. Assailed 
by a destructive fire, and unable to retaliate on a foe they could not 
see, these new-raised soldiers began a retreat, but more men of 
Lochiel coming up, and the strength and ammunition of the regulars 
being exhausted, they, with their officers, were compelled to surrender, 
after an obstinate dispute in which five or six were killed, and 
Captain Scott with many others wounded. The Highlanders were 
exceedingly elated with this«their first essay, and the success, though 
small in itself, served in no slight degree to animate the ^ince to 
raise his standard. The 19th of August was the day fixed for this 
ceremony, on which day the Marquis of TuUibardine, tottering with 
age and infirmity, unfurled the banner, as the highest in rank, at 
Glenfinnan. The colours were of white, blue, and red silk, of 
immense size, having in the centre the celebrated motto, Tmdmn 
trUmphaTis. The force collected round it consisted of 1500 or ICOO 
men. Charles brought the prisoners with him, and in releasing 
Captain Scott on hb parole, told him to go to his general, describe to 
him what he had seen, and tell Mm that he was coming to give him 
battle. 

On the very day that the rebel standard was unfhrled at Glen- 
VoL. II. Qt 
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iliiiian, Sir Joliu Cope, Coramander-iii-Chief for Scotland, put himself 
at the head of his troops, which had for some time been drawing 
together near Stirling, The King was absent in Hapover ; but the 
Lords of the Regency issued a proclamation, oflering a reward of 
30,000/. to any one wlio would seize and secure the l^etender's son. 
Cope was completely in the dark as to the force of the insurgents, or 
the whereabouts of Prince Charles. Having, however, collected 
all the men he could, Sir John found himself at the head of no more 
than 1500 foot and two regiments of dragoons, for the whole force 
in Scotland under his command at this time, elusive of garrisons, 
fell short of 3000 men. On the 20th of August (k)j)e, eager to march 
and quell the rihing insurrection in the bud, quitted Stirling, leaving 
behind him ^he dragoons, who he thought w’^ould be unserviceable 
and diiiicult to subsist amongst the mountains. On the selfsame 
20th of August the Prince began his march southward, O’Sullivan, 
an Irish officer, acting as quartermaster-general. Both sides num- 
bered nearly the same. Cope directed his march on Port Augustus 
as a central point, from which he honied to strike a decisive blow; 
as he advanced, he met on the 25th the officer who had w'itnc*8sed 
the raising of the standard of the Stuarts at Gleutinnan. The Cap- 
tain reported that he had met on his road sev eral parties going to 
join the Prince, and that it was rumoured at Dalwhijinie that they 
were 3000 strong. On arriving at this place, the General found the 
pass of Corryarrach, that lay between him and Fort Augustus, already 
in possession of the insurgents. This pass was known to the country 
people by the name of the Devil’s Staircase, and afforded a most 
excellent position for defence. Charles had accordingly jiiude a 
forced march in order to o(‘eupy it, burning and destroying all en- 
cumbrances which could impede his progress. Thus, early on the 
27th, he stood on the north side of Corryarrach ; and it is recorded 
that as he put on his new Highland brogues that morning, he ex- 
claimed wdth delight, Before these are unloosed, I shall be up with 
Mr. Cope.” Duncan Forbes, who knew the ground w ell, had w^amed 
General Cope to beware of Corryarrach ; and the council of w'ar which 
was called, thinking that to take another way northwards would be 
to fulfil equally the instructions, recommended the General to give 
up that route and strike aside for Inverness and Fort Gehrge, The 
rebels heard with astonishment that Cg^k? was off in that direction, 
leaving the capital and southern parts of North Britain wholly ex- 
posed to their incursion. The Highlanders longed to rush down 
from the heights of the pasf^ and give battle to the King’s tnDops ; 
but the chiefs thought it far better to let Cope go his way; and 
that they sltould then strike into the Lowlands and advance upon 
Stirling and Edinburgh. While, therefore, Sir John proceeded by 
forced marches to Inverness, whera he arrived on the 29th, the 
insurgents entered the vale of Athol by the mountains of Badenoch, 
and on the 30th reached Blair Castle, whence the Whig Duke of 
Athol fled at their approach, and TuUibardine and his brother 
taking possession, received the Prince in his paternal' halls. Still 
marching onwards, the vanguard of the army arrived at Perth on 
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the 3rd of September, and on the 4th the Prince made his public 
entry into that city on horseback, amidst loud acclamations t)f wel- 
come. Tlie Chevalier de St. George was there proclaimed King of 
Great Britain. On tlie dtiy Charles entered Perth he had only one 
louis d’or left out of the 4000 he had brought with him. On the 
11th of September the Prince loft the city, his army strengthened 
by about 200 men brought by the Duke of Perth, and by a handful 
of Lowland recruits. He had received information that Cope had 
found out his error on reaching Inverness, and was now marching to 
Aberdeen with the intention of embarking at that port, and return- 
ing with all the speed the winds and waves would permit, for the 
defence of the capital. On hearing these tidings, Charles formed 
his plans to forestul his enemy’s advance upon Edinburgh by a move- 
ment of his own. On the 12th of September he pushed forward, 
and on the 13th proceeded to the fords of Frew, about eight miles 
above Stirling, since the army could not cross the Frith of Forth, 
where several of the King’s ships were stationed, nor yet by the 
bridge under the cannon of the castle ; but at the foitls near Frew, 
the riv(*r being low at this season, they crossed without difficulty, 
notwithstanding the dragoons that Coi>c had left behind him at 
Stirling town, and who retired before them to Ijeith. In jussing the 
Forth, Charles may be said to have passed his Rubicon, as he had left 
the Highlands behind him, and entered the low country prepared to 
meet his fate. 

The insurgent army, with the Prince at its head, now^ passed over 
the plain of Bannockburn, and on the 14th halted at Falkirk. The 
Earl of Kilmarnock received him as his sovereign, and apprised liim 
of the intention of Colonel Gardiner to dispute the passage of 
Linlithgow Bridge. The Prince, hoxiing to surprise him, sent 1000 
Highlanders forward, under the command of Lord Gteorge Murray, 
but finding the dragoons had decamped, they quietly took possession 
of the town and its ancienl palace, and pushed forward their advance 
to Kirkliston, eight miles from Edinburgh. Transports hod been 
dispatched from the Firth on the lOtli of September to fetch Sir John 
Cope and his men from Aberdeen; and the citizens of the eaiiital 
were agitated between the hopes and fears of contending parties, and 
kept constantly looking to the vanes and weathercocks, conscious how 
much their desth^ hung suspended on the winds ; for the capital 
was in a very defenceless state excejit the castle, secure in its 
inaccessible position, and with a sufficient garrison under General 
Guest, an intiepid veteran. Around the town some slight and incom- 
plete fortifications had been thrown up ; but within, for a ganison, the 
only force consisted of the town guard, the " Edinburgh Be^ment,’* — 
a very inditferent corps, which had only been levied* and embodied 
a week before, — and a few volunteers whose number never amounted 
to 500. All these forces were under the comsDEand of the Lord 
Provost, Archibald 84ewart. General Guest proposed that th^ 
r^ments with the dragoons, which had retired before the 
Li^thgow, should go out and meet the Highlandsas on th«n ivfplm 
the city. In the enthusiasm of the moment the volonteara ponmtod 
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to do so; and to collect thorn together the dre-bcll, an ominous 
signal, b^^n to toll in the midst of divine service, for it was Sunday 
the 15th of September. The congregations poured forth out of the 
churches into the streets, and at tlie sight of the warlike prepara- 
tions the female friends and relatives of the volunteers were filled 
with consternation, and clung round the objects of their tenderness 
with tears and entreaties to them to consult their precious saiety. 
The efl^ect of these exhortations was soon apparent ; man after man 
dropped off, so that when the commander passed the gates and 
looked about him, he found only a dozen or two in his train. On 
this occasion, however, the citizen soldiers were not shamed by any 
superiority in the regular troops. Brigadier Fowkes had been dis- 
patched ^m London to assume the command, and in the course of 
that same afternoon had landcMl at Leith. Early on Monday morning 
the dragoons and the town guard were drawn up at the Colt Bridge 
by their now chief. Here they were reconnoitred by a party of 
mounted geptlemen from the Highland army, who, as they rode up, 
discharged their pistols in the usual manner of skirmishers. Imme- 
diately the whole body of cavalry were seized with an unaccountable 
panic, and took to flight ; no sense of honour, no respect to orders 
could arsest them, and they never halted until they reached Pres- 
tonpans, distant about six miles, where were the house and grounds 
of Colonel Gardiner, their commander. Even here they did not 
mnain long, for an alarm coming in during the night that the 
Highlanders were on their march to attack them, they instantly 
mounted their horses and resumed the race, never stopping until 
they reached the shore of Dundee. This flight was popularly called 
“ lie Canter of Colt Brigg," and w^as one of the most disgraceful 
and unaccountable panics that ever afliicted regular troops. 

Six or seven hundred men, however, still mounted guard at the gates 
of the capital, but the Prince had contrived to send in a message to 
the town, to acquaint the authorities that if they would admit him 
peaceably all would be well, but otherwise they must make up their 
minds to the consequences. In the course of the day a letter was 
sent to the Lord Provost, signed Charles, P.R., which he refused to 
read, but after a confused debate it ended in a resolution to send 
a deputation to the Prince, entreating a suspension of hostilities and 
time fbr fuller deliberation. The messengers had tearcoly taken their 
departure when intelligence arrived of General Coi)e and his trans- 
ports having been seen off Dunbar, and of his intention to land and 
march with all speed to the capital. On receiving this news, the 
first intention of the town council was to recall their deputies^ but 
they were already at Greysmill, a place within two miles of the clty» 
where Charles was now quartered ; and their friends feared that if 
they attempted rosutonce their hostages, now in the hands of Oharlesy 
mint be hanged. However, this deputation returned about ten 
o*dock at night with the answer, which was very p^mpto^. A 
written paper signed by John Murray, of Broughton, imported that 
his BoyaL Highness considered the manifesto of his father, the Eing» 
a suifi&mt security, and he demanded to be received into the dty oe 
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his son and representative. He expected a j^itive reply to thia 
summons before two o’clock in the morning. Thus pressed for time» 
the bewildered magistrates could think of no better expedient than 
to send a second deputation to Greysmill, with renew^ entreaties 
for delay. Tliis deputation the Prince refused to admit to his pre* 
sence ; and about four in the morning they were returning with 
heavy hearts through the Canongate, a suburb separated from the 
town by walls and a strong gate called the Nether Bow, when upon 
this being opened to admit the hackney -coacli which liad brought 
back the deputies, Cameron of Lochiel, who with some 600 of his 
clan had been lying in ambush with a barrel of powder to blow up 
the gate, rushed in, overpowered and seized the guard, and were at 
once masters of the city. 

20. Tue Rebels take Possession op Edinbuegh. 

Prince Cliarles put himself in motion about ten o’clock on the 17th, 
to take ]K)&8e8sion of the palace of his ancestors. To avoid the fire of 
the castle, lie marclied by Duddingston, entered the King’s Park by a 
breach wliich had been made in the wall, and halted his men in the 
hollow, under Arthur’s Seat, between the hills, thus approaching 
Holy rood by the Duke’s Walk, so named after his grandfather, James 
II. Charles’o whole force did not exceed 2000 mei), and they had 
no artillery of any sort, except a small iron gun, which for want of a 
carriage was laid on a cart. The men were armed with every de- 
scription of weapon, some with firelocks of all sorts and sizes, some 
with Highland broadswords, and lYcneh swords, some without any, 
while others had only scythes and pitchforks ; nevertheless, they h^ 
a bold and imposing aspect. Charles wore the Highland dress with a 
blue bonnet on his head, and on his breast the order of St. Andrew. 
He began his march on foot, but fhe crowd that pressed round him 
almost threw him down, and he therefore mounted a char^r*. having 
on his right, the Duke of Perth, and on his left. Lord Elcho. At 
noon, th^ heralds, arrayed in their antique dresses, were compelled to 
assemble at the Old Cross to proclaim King James Vlll., and to read 
the royal declaration and commission of regency. 

21. The Royal Aemt lands at Dunbae. 

While they were thus occupied. Sir John Cope was landing his 
troops, artilKi'y, and stores at Dunbar — an operation that was not 
completed until the morning of the Iftth, when it was resolved to 
march instantly upon Edinburgh, On the 19th, Cope left Dunbar 
with his little army, which made a great show with its cava^, 
artillery, and long train of baggie-waggons, and on the following 
morning the General continued his march ; but when he came 
Haddington, he suddenly quitted the high road, on account dT the 
defiles and enclosures near it, where cava&y could not act, and took 
the lower road by St. Germain’s and Seaton. Charles had not h^ 
successful in inducing the burghers of Edinburgh to enlist, 
service ; nor was he joined during the single day had ndinalW 
at the capital with more than a rdnforcement of some 500 of Hh 
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'Clan Maclaughlan; nevertheless, the Pnnoe announced his inten- 
tion to lend his men forward against Sir John Cope, and to give him 
battle —a courageous measure, which obtained the consent of all his 
officers. On Thursday the 19th, he and his troops lay on their arms 
at the village of Duddingston, and early on the morning of the 20th, 
Charles put himself at tlie head of his Highlanders, who followed 
liim ill a single narrow column with jojous anticipations of victory. 
The cavalry bcarcely amounted to fifty, and thc^ had only a single 
iron ^n, called by the Highlanders, The muskc't’b mother,” which 
was fired as a signal of march, but uas useless for any other military 
purpose. The Highland army crossed the bridge at Musselburgh, 
and then struck away over the hills to the right, leaving the post 
road (dtogethcr. In the afternoon they reached Carberry Hill 
(rendered memorable at> the spit where Queen Mary was led captive 
by her insurgent subjects), ancl then they came in full sight of the 
King's army. Cope had taken up his jxisiliou on the plain near 
the town of Prestonpans, betwixt Colonel Gardiner's house* and 
Port Seaton, and had sent forward parties to ri*coimoitre, only 
looking for the insurgents to come by the road and ojien country. 
But when he suddenly saw them appear on the ridge to the south- 
west, he immediately changed his front, and re-formed his army —his 
right leading on Gardiner's park wall, and the village of Preston, 
while at some distance from his left was Seaton House and the sea, 
and a liltle in his rear lay the village of Prestonpans. Wlicn the 
royal troops first perceived the insurgents, they set up a loud shout 
of defiance, which was promptly answered by a Highland yell The 
two armies were less than a mile apart, the IMnce occupying the 
ridge in front of the little village of Tranent ; but between them and 
the King's forces was a swamp or morass, cut by hedges, dry stone 
dykes, and willow trees; and clfise in front of the regular troops 
was a ditch with a thick strong hedge. The Highlanders, impatient 
to be led forward, were with ^fficulty restrained by any authority; 
but Ker of Q radon, liaving examined the ground with great care, 
assured the Prince that the morass was deep and difficult, and could 
not be passed to attack the English in front, without risking the loss 
of the whole army. Both forces, therefore, lay inactive the rest of 
the day, except that Cope fired a few cannon-shot, and dislodged a 
party of insurgents from the churchyard at Tranedt. In the 
night some Highlanders darted from Cope's army, and one of 
them, a Jacobite gentlemair of the neighbourhood, named Robert 
Anderson, undertook to show the Prince's army a pass across the 
morass, wherp they might 'Cross without being exposed to the enemy's 
fire, or being seen "by them. Lord Nairnc htul l)een dispatched to the 
westward to watch if Cope should march off towards Edinburgh: 
this, however, he seebaed to hk^e no intention of doing, as the night 
was dark and cold, and he h(Mt settled himself at comfortable quarters 
0 Gpekenasy, thus damping the spirits of his men by remaining 
l£to|^er on the defelfaWh. 

Charles, after poriaking^of a homely repast at the little village inn 
of Tranent, lay in a fi^d'of peas that had been lately reaped, and one 
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of the sheafs fonnetl his pillow. He was aroueed from his slumbers to 
hold a council with his followers, when it was resolved to trust to the 
guidance and loyalty of the Lowland gentleman, and to attack by way 
of Kirzan Head, thus, in a great measure, avoiding the morass. Lord 
Nairne and his detachment were accordingly rt'called, and the troops 
got under arms and began to move in silence, Anderson leading the 
way. 

22. Tue Battle oe Prestonpanb. 

At the earliest peep of day on the 21st of September, and under 
the favouring veil of a frosty mist and fog that hung over the 
swampy ground, the Highlanders commenced their march The 
Claiironalds were in front in columns of three men in a rank : not a 
whisjK'r was heard among them. The pass was found lonely and 
unguarded, and the morass was crossed without much difficulty, 
though even in this selected place m.any sank knee-deep, and the 
Prince hinibelf btumhUid and fell. Some of the royal troops on 
picquct now heard tlieir footfalls, and rode off firing their pistols to 
give the alarm. The clans, still as silent as death, pushed on, and 
crossed tlu' ditch ujwn a little narrow wooden bridge, where the 
Duke of Perth, who led the column, halted tlu-m, and ordered them 
lo face 10 Ihe left and form as usual. The first line consisted of six 
regiments : the Clanronalds, and men of Glengarry and Kcppoch 
on the right; the Macgregors and Drummonds in th^ centre; and 
the men of Alpin and Lochiel on the left. Behind this line stood a 
body of reserve or second line, consisting of the Athol men, the 
llobertsons of Struan, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and the Mac- 
laughlaiB. Charles took his post in front of this body of reserve, 
and behind the first line. On the other hand Sir John Cope lost no 
time in disposing his troops. The moss of the infantry stood in the 
centre. Hamilton’s dragoons occupied the left, and Gardiner’s horse 
the right, where the artillery, under Colonel Whitefonl, was also 
posted, close tq the morass; there was no body of reserve. The 
ground which interveneti between the two armies was an extensive 
corn-field, perfectly level, and without bush or tree. The mists 
rolling away before the morning sun revealed the two armies to each 
other ; the Highlanders did not stay long to gaze, but having with 
uncovered heads uttered a short prayer, they pulled their bonnets 
over their brows, and rushed forward, each clan a separate moss; 
the thick stubble rustled under their feet as they ran on, speaking 
and muttering in a manner tliat expressed and heighten^ their 
fierceness and rage, which gradually rose into a terrific yell. Their 
first attack was led by Lochiel upon the guns : the countrymim 
whose horses had been seized to bring them into position had 
run away, and they were not served by regular gumiors, but only by 
seamen, whom Cope had hastily collected from the ships. The 
Camerons and Stuarts ran straight on the muzzles of the guns, 
dispersed the scared artillerymen in all directions. The cawisDn 
consisted of seven pieces and four cohorns, which the Highlaml&iil 
much dreaded, but ever after this battle they never regaled can- 
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for though these had lired on them as they lulvanced, they had 
^6ne little execution. Colonel Qardiner commanded a charge of his 
dragoons, encouraging them both by voice and example ; but they 
were received by a heavy rolling tire from the Highlanders, who 
rushed on them with their drawn broadswords, and the dragoons 
fled, leaving the guns behind them. On the right at nearly the same 
time, and in nearly the same manner, did the Macdonalds scatter 
before them Hanxilton's regiment of horse. The English infantry 
now remained uncovered on both flanks, but they were undismayed^ 
and poured \i\)Ou the centre of the insurgent amiy a steady and well- 
directed tire. The Highlanders threw down their muskets, and 
ru.shed on the royal troops with their sharp claymores, and coming 
to close quarters, they parried the soldiers^ bayonets with their 
targets, and the clans in masses broke' through the extended lines 
of the infantry at several points, by which means tlie whole was 
thrown into confusion. So rapid was this Highland onset, that 
in five or six minutes the whole brunt of the battle was over. 
Not one of the regulars attempted to load his piece a sc(‘ond time ; 
not one English bayonet was used; few had courage enough to 
provoke the broadsword : the men threw down their arms and 
surrendered. Never was a victory more complete ; the w'hole num- 
ber “of slain in the King's army was nearly 400. The loss of the 
insurgents wa^ only thirty men, with four officers killed, and seventy 
men, with six officers wounded. The cannon, tents, baggage, and 
military chest, containing 2500/., besides eighty officers, fell mto 
the hands of the victors. The JMiicc remained on the field until 
midday, giving orders for the relief of the wounded without any 
distinction friend or foe. Sir John Cope, with the astiftunce of 
the Earls of floine and Loudon, collected about 450 of the dragoons, 
and fled away from the field too fast to be taken, for Charles had no 
cavalry. The fugitives are said to have reached Coldstream that 
night. Even there they did not feel secure, but, after n night’s rest, 
sought shelter behind the ramparts of Berwick, where the General 
was rec^ved by his brother officer. Lord Mark Kerr, with the 
sarcastic compliment, “ Tlxat he was the first general on record who 
had carried the tidings of his own defeat.” This battle was called 
Gladsmuir by the insurgents, out of respect of some ancient predic- 
tion ; but Gladsmuir is a large open heath, a full mile to the east of 
the field of battle. From tbds victory Charles reaped manifold and 
important advantages. His followers were armed, his party en- 
couraged, and his enemies intimidated. He was supplied with a 
train of field ^artillery and a considerable sum of money, and he saw 
himself possessed of ml Scotland, except the fortresses. Old General 
Guest was still in the Castle of Edinburgh ; but there was scarcely 
another English regiment any where noith of the Tweed. 

23. MARsnAii Wade dispatched to the North. 

At the nows of the growing insurrection King George had set out 
from Hanover, and firrived in London on the 31st of Augpist. Mar- 
shal Wade was imi^ediately dispatched to Newcastle to collect as 
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many troops as possible, and the militia of several counties wero 
culled out. A requisition for aid was made to the Dutch, who sent 
over 6000 men : three battalions of guards, and several regiments of 
infantry were recalled from Flanders, and these troops forthwith 
began their march to the North. Admiral Vernon was also appointed 
lo command a fleet which was stationed in the Downs, in order 
to observe the French harbours and their cruisers. Marshal Wade's 
force rendezvoused at Newcastle, and consisted of about 10,000 men. 
Another army, com})osed of Dutch, Danes, and English troops, was 
forming under the Duke of Cumberland, who had been summoned 
out of Germany in great haste, and the whole English nation prepared 
themselves to rise us one man against the already formidable in\ ader. 

24. Chables at Holtbood Palace. 

Charles was thought to have lost his best opportunity of marching 
into England at this time, whilst it was bare of troops, and the people 
m consternation and panic, but he was not altogether master of his 
hituation. 

Immediately after his victory, whole bodies of his men went off to 
the Highlands to carry away the booty they had obtained, so that 
laid he inarched directly from the field of battle be could scarcely 
ha\ e mustered 1500 men beneath his standard. He therefore was 
obliged to wait for the return of these men ft’ora their homes, and 
(luring that time ho established himself at Holy rood, and exerted 
himself to get his cause advanced by every means in his power. He 
caused James Vlll. to be proclaimed in almost every town in Scot- 
land, and Bcized the public money fur his service. At one time 
Charles even fiattered himself that the Castle of Edinburgh would be 
put into his hands by the treachery of some within the garrison, and 
accordingly at first he allowed necessaries to be freely carried in 
from the town, but, failing in his hopes, and then hearing that the 
castle was badly provided, he resolved on the 29th of September to 
blockade it. This occasioned General Guest to bombard the town, 
and on the 4th of October caused the garrison to moke a vigorous 
sally, to set fire to some hous^, and to make a trench between the 
castle and the upper end of the High Street, where they planted some 
field-pieces and fired down the streets, by which several of the 
Highlanders, and a few of the unfortunate inhabitants, were killed or 
wounded. During this cannonade Charles left Holyrood, which was 
too much expottd to the guns of the castle, and established his head- 
quarters at Duodingston, out of the reach of Quest’s connon-ballBi 
and where the rest of the army were encamped. During this contest 
with the governor of the castle very few people, either in Edinbttigh 
or its neighbourhood, joined the IMnce, but the Highlanders abemt 
this time came back from the hills in rather large numbers, and within 
six weeks of his victory the rebel army again mustered nearly 6000 
>ncn. Great pains were taken to equip disciphne the infiuHtry* 
their rations were punctually supplied to them, and their pay fixed. 

Forced loans were imposed on Glasgow and some other pliaoes. 
The goods in the custom-houses cyb Leith and other ports were s^xed 
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and converted into money. A French ship had anchored in Montrose 
harbour with 5000L on board; and three ships also arrived with 
lOOOL more, besides 5000 stand of arms, a train of six field-pieces, 
and several French and Irish officers. A Monsieur de Boyer, called 
the Marquis ;d"BquilleB, came by this opportunity, whom Charles, 
with excellent policy, received with studied ceremony as the accredited 
ambassador from tho King of France to the Pnnee Regent of Scot- 
land. This belief,, together with the promise of a French landing in 
England in ChaflesV; favour, raised and sustained the spirit of his 
partisans, but he co^d not, nevertheless, get any large additions to 
them. As a proof of the general feeding respecting the Pretender's 
cause, it may be stated that even whilst he was resitllng at Holy rood, 
the preachers in the Kirk continued to pruj 1‘or King George, and on 
one Mr. Vicar being requestc'd to say a word for Priiice Cliarles, he 
acquiesc'cd in words to the effect, "As for the young prince who is 
come hither in quest of an earthly crow ii, grant, O Lord, that he may 
speedily receive a crown of glory.'* 

25. The Rebels entek England. 

The young Chevalier, having at length matured and fixed his 
plans, and collected together a force, ol‘ whom about 500 were cavalry, 
set out on the last day of October on his progress into England. 
His little army was divided into two columns : the first moved upon 
Carlisle, by the direct road through Moffat ; the second, commanded 
by Charles in person, took the more circuitous route by Kelso, as if 
it were intended to enter England by way of Northumberland, and 
thus meet Marshal Wade, who lay in his front at Newcastle. Either 
column was preceded by some horsemen, calling themselves hussars, 
who kept a good look out, and scoured the country for intelligence. 
But almost as soon as they quitted Edinburgh the Highlanders began 
to desert, for the country beyond the Cheviot and the Tweed was an 
unknown world to them, and they did not like to go so far from 
their homes. . The Prince crossed the Tweed at Kelso and halted for 
two days, whilst he sent forward sham orders to Wooler to prepare 
quartei's for his troops, as if he intefided to march eastward; and 
thus to alarm Wade far hhnself, and divert his attention from Car- 
lisle, the real object of attack. Charles, by a sudden turn to the 
westward; acrois Liddisdale, entered Cumberland, and on the 8th the 
two columns united and marched forward on Carlisle, which they 
summoned in form on the 10th. 

!nus town, ]^e all the old inland fortifications of England, had 
been suffered, to ^ into decay since the cessation of the fierce border 
wars between toe Scotch and English: it w^as surrounded by a 
tottering wall, and overtopped by a once massive castle, hut now 
very mouldering condition. In tliis fortress there was only a 
ill^e company of eighty invalids in garrison, commanded by 
Gofetiel Ihitant ; but tWe were the whole militia of the two counties 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, amountix^ to some 1600 men, 
within the city> w wdl supplied with ammunition. Colonel Durant 
to^ Measures wi^ the Mayor for jKe defence, and resolved to ffetmm 
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no answer to the Princess summons. However Hisfit they might be to 
stand a siege, they thouglit they could resist an ^emy who had no 
other cannon than a few 4-pounders, and they no doubt expected 
that Wade would immediately march from ISewrastle to their relief. 
To the Duke of Perth was given the direction of the siege» and Lord 
George Murray was ordered to command the covering force, and took 
up his quarters at Harraby, on the road to Penrith, placing Glen- 
bucket at Hickcrb> on the north side of the river, to hinder ahy 
succour from going into the town by the bridge. On the 13th Perth 
erected a battery, and was placing a few contemptible field-pieces 
upon it, when the valiant Mayor and his militia lost courage, and 
hung out a white dag for the town. Perth refhsed to admit of any 
separate capitulation, insisting that the castle should be included In 
th(* surrender, and the result was, that both castle and town were 
given up, on condition that the garrison might retire where they 
])leased, after giving up their arms and horses, and promising not to 
serve against Charles for a twelvemonth. Tlie whole siege did not 
cost the besiegers more than one man killed and one wounded. The 
Duke of Perth took possession of Carlisle on the 15th, and the young 
(lievalicr made his ti luniplmiit entry on the 19th. 

The march to Kelso had completely blinded General Wade, and 
he did not move from Newcastle until the day after Carlisle had 
bo(‘n taken; when, hearing of that event at Hexham, he thought 
proper to go back, leaving the insurgents at full liberty to push for- 
ward if they pleased* Ciiailes determined to venture it ; indeed he 
could not have gone back had he wished it ; for no sooner was l|ee 
out of Edinburgh than the crown offief'rs returned to it in solenm 
procession. The castle warf reinforced, and General Wade sent tWO 
regiments of cavalry to support the new levies that were assembled 
in the capital. Charles sent back orders to Lord Strathallan to move 
forward from Perth upon the capital with all speed, but he was in no 
condition to obey these instnictions, and Edinburgh was accordingly 
lost to the insurgents, and all the other great towns of trade and in- 
dustry were beginning to pve alarming symptoms of their loyalty tO 
King George. 

Living a small garrison of 200 men in Carlisle Castle, Charles, on 
the 30th of November, advanced on Preston in two divisions. Piom 
this town the Highlanders moved to Wigan, where they arrived 
on the 28th, and a party poshing on throngh X^cigli, ^t^^ Man- 
chester the sanm day, where the Prince established hb head-quarters 
on the 29th. The ringing of bells and the acclamatioiui multitudes 
did indeed mark his entry, and thO town was ordered to be Ulami- 
nated at night. But few joined bis standard, and the dSMIpl^^taient 
of the Highland leaders at their cold reception was aggtavatid by tbe 
news they now received of the formidable numbers i&ovemmita 
of the enemy. Wade was marehing through Yorimhhre to attack 
them in the rear. The Duke of Cumberland whose 
were at Lichfield, was in their front, with a fiiroe of not Wp 
3000 soldiers ; and between him asd London there ^as yet asMluMr 
My of men fimning at Finchley.^ 
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Immediately after the Prince had quitted Preston, orders wore 
^veii that all the bKdges should be broken down and the fords spoiled, 
in order to hinder his progress. This was at the time much laughed 
at, as supposing the Highlanders would give themselves any trouble 
about a bridge if the water was only fordable; but though these could 
so easily pass the river, the artillery and baggage, with sundry other 
portions of the Prince's army, could not so well dispense with bridges; 
and accordingly, after some eont-ultatiun among the leaders, it was 
decided to prosecute the inarch by way of Cheviot into Wales, where 
they hoped to find many adherents. But all the bridges being broken 
down across the Mersey, they were left without any choice, but 
either to fall bock, as some recommended ; or to follow the enthusiasm 
of the Prince, who felt quite certain he would be joined by many ad- 
herents as he approached the IVent. Accordingly the route to Stock- 
port was chosen: and on the Ist of December the army moved 
forward, fording the river near that place. On the same day Charles 
entered Macclesfield, where he immediately ordered his men to put 
their firelocks in order in exiHJctation of a battle. From thence Lord 
George Murray marched to Congleton with a strong body of ho'*se 
and ^t, and sent forward Colonel Kerr, who dislodged and drove 
before him the Duke of Kingston and a small body of English horse, 
and pursued them some way on the road to Newcastle. The Duke 
of Cumberland, deceived by this side mov(‘ment, and impressed with 
the full belief that the Highlanders intended to get into Wales, pushed 
forward his main body to Stone, in order to interpose betwee ii them 
and that country, and be ready either to intercept or fight them as 
circumstances might require. Lord George Murray, having obtained 
accurate intelligence of the Duke's movements by a spy, whom he 
had captured, instantly turned off to the left and gained the high road 
by a forced march to Ashbourne, by which dexterous manoeuvre 
tba insurgents got to Derby on the 4th of December, and thus inter- 
posed themselves between the Duke of Cumberland's army and the 
capital. Charles was now in high spirits at finding himself within 
130 miles of London. At Derby he again proclaimed his father, but 
there were only a few of the lowest of the people who would enlist in 
his service. Not a flUjigle person of the least consequence came to his 
standard, and he ww <^kced with a handfol of men between two 
power^ armies in tbe midst of winter, and in a country, if not 
hostile, at least not friendly to him. 

26. Chablsb at Debby. 

Early in «the morning, after bis arrival at Derby, Lqsd^ George 
Murray, the real commandcr-in-chief, and the man of most miUta]^ 
ability and experience, came to him with all the other leaders, and 
laid before the Prince their eame^ and unanimous opinion for an im< 
mediate retreat to Scotland. In ftus eoundl of war there was nmoh 
difiSarence of opinion and disouasion, but the majority of the chieftains 
were doubtless swayed by Lord Georm Murray, and none by ChaxleB 
The Duka of Perth and Locbi^ however, were for mooeeding, 
or attempting topi;ooeed, to London. It was represented that ina 
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or two 25,000 or 30,000 men would have been combined against them, 
whilst their own force was barely 6000 men. Charles, bovver, was 
so much against a retreat, that the decision was atyounJIl, and bis 
army rested that day at Derby ; during which the Prince continued 
to expostulate singly with each of the chieftains, in the hope of 
changing their opinions ; hut it was all in vain, and at length he was 
brought by some of them to a sullen consent to their measure. It 
was resolved to return to hicotland, and to send orders to Lord John 
Drummond to march with all expedition at the head of his whole 
force, to join the Prince on the holders. This retreat was now to be 
attempted in the face of two superior armies; and besides the danger 
attending that, their cause would be utterly ruined in England, and 
tlieir friends much dispirited in Scotland. 

27. The Rebels retekat into Scotland. 

Before daylight on the Monday! 6ih of December, the Highlanders 
marched from Derby in the grey of the morning, the common men fee* 
lieving that they were going forward to fight the Duke of CumberlMi, 
for which they ha^l prepared themselves, by taking the Sacram^il^ 
and sharpening their swords on tlio previous day of rest. It is sm 
they set off as if they were marching to Loughborough, when they sud- 
denly turned northward. As soon os the Highlanders discovered that 
they were retracing their steps, nothing was to be heard hnt expres- 
sions of rage and indignation. “Hud we been beaten,” they said, 
“our grief could not have been greater.” Charles, who during the 
advance had generally walked on foot at the head of his men, now 
mounted on horseback, " for his spirit was heavy, and he could not 
walk nor hardly stand.” On the 9th, about the hour of noon, they 
re-entered Manchester. Hero the inhabitants opposed their van- 
guard on entering the town, and Lyng on their rear when they 
marched aivay. Such a different reception from what this town had 
previously given them offended the Prince, and he imposed and ex- 
acted a fine of 5000Z. on the tovrn. He had designed to halt hie 
army here for a day, but was dissuaded by Lord Georgfe Murray, 
and on the morning of the 10th the retreat was pursued. The Duke 
of Perth had been sent forward to leom tidings of Lord John Drum- 
mond and his French troops, but he was attacked by the country 
people, and, a^r losing several of his cavalry, was forc^ to retain to 
Charles at Kendal on the 14th of December. 

The Duke of Cumberland, assured of the Prince's retreat from 
l)erby, immediately commenced a pursuit at the head of all his 
caval^ and 1000 foot, hut on arriving at Macclesfield, the Duke 
found that with all dispatch the enemy were frill two days' tnar<fii 
Ahead of him. Continuing to press forward he was joined at Preston 
^ another body of horse, under Oeneral Oglethorpe, which Marshal 
Wade had sent across the country to him. Kayly on the 18th be 
overtook the rear-guard of the Highland army, commanded by liord 
Oeorgo Muxray, at Clifton. Lord Geoige> at break of day, saw a Migi 
of men, dismounted cavalry or forward to suindse 

the camp along the itiW fences, jpmVmiiedletely cried, 
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more !” and rus)ied on, bword in liund, iollowod by the MaopherBons 
and In a few uiiimteb the English were completely repulsed, 

their corflnander, (^uluiiel Hone^ wood, being left Beverely wounded 
on the field, with some 100 men killed and disabled : whilst the 
Highlanders only lost twelve men, s<) that the intended surprise by 
the royal troops ended in their complete discomfiture. It was with 
diflieulty the men could be recalled from the pursuit, and Lord 
George even thought of maintaining his position, but, fearing that 
^hey might be overpowered by superior numbers, Charles ordered all 
the forces to join him at Penrith, and instantly resumed his march, 
late as it was, that same night, leaving Clunronald's and Kepp(K‘h*s 
regiment at Penrith to cover his reti(‘at, and to make Cumberland 
believe that he intended to stay and tight him the next day. So 
effectual, however, was the check that Lord George had given the 
royal troops, that the Duke forbore any fiirther att empt-, to liarass 
the Highlanders in their retreat, and earl^ on tin' Iltth the insurgents 
aiTiv!f)d undisturbed at Carlisle. It was clear that the joung Prince 
i{)prehended a ppxfoit; for both his ofiiecrs and men were sjient with 
&.tigue, and in a deplorable condition. Even at Cailitle they orily 
rested part of a day and a night — setting forward early on the morn- 
ing of the 20th of December, the Prince’s birthday, and on that very 
night they crossed the Esk and re-entered Scotland. The river was 
swollen with winter floods, and yet nearly all the men got over safely, 
wading arm locked in arm, and supporting each other against the 
violence of the current. Tlie Duke was not far behind th^m, for 
whilst they were crossing the Esk, lie advanced on Carlisle, w Inch he 
immediately invested. The garrison had been augmented with 
Colonel Townley’s Manchester resilient, and most of the field cannon 
which the insurgents had left behind th('m. At first the garrison 
foemed disposed to make a Rigorous resistance, as they thought 
Cnuberhind had no battering artillery to employ agahist them ; on 
the 29th, however, some were unexpectedly brQ^gnt and began to 
{ibiy on the moulderhig walls, and much astoofished uie garrison by the 
reply to their fire of six IS-pounders, for Mr. 3^ownley wae neither an 
experienced nor competent commander, and, therefore, a white flag 
was at once hung out and proposals made to capitulate ; hut the only 
terms that could be ohtainedt^cejki hie l^yal Highness were, that the 
garrison should not be put to thei,iword» but reserved for his Miyesty’s 
pleasure. The Duke, leaviltg th^Keommand to Q^ral Hawley, set out 
from Carlisle on the 3rd of January for LondcHi. 

The Highlanders in C9|{||iaB'8 army, as soon as they were ag^ in 
their own territory, begatf^tx) run home, but the main body nmrebed 
by different routes, Glasgow being the point fixed for the reunion 
of the different divisions. . Jlunuy arrived there on the 25th4 ja^ 
the Prince the day after. ^,;^<first news of Cliarles’s return 
i^glan^ the Kin^s troops^ tlmn at Stirling, fell hack on Edifibargh* 
pot feeling ^emsdves strung enough to keep their ground on ^e 
Eprthi between the two anniee of insurgents, so that them zk> 
dwtruction to the Prince with both J'ohn 

Dminmoud, who had a Trench lores at Monbroe* and 
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Strathallan, who remained still at Perth. By these accessions, the 
total force under Charles's banner was aupfuientcd to nearly 9000 
men, being the largest he had ever commanded in the co\u^ of tins 
campaign. 


1746. 

1. THE EEBELS BESIEGE BTIBLINOCASTIiB. — 2. BATTLE OF FALKIBK. 
— 3. THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND SENT TO THE NORTH.— 4. THE 
BATTLE OF CULLODEN.— 5. WAR IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. — 6. 
BATTLE OF ROUCOUX. — 7. WAR IN ITALY. — 8 BATTLE OF ST. 
LAZARO. — 9. THE FRENCH AND SPANIARDS QUIT ITALY. — 10. TRE 
CONFEDERATES BESIEGE GENOA. — 11. NAVAL WAR AND CONJUNCT 
EXPEDITIONS. 

1. The Rebels besiege Stirling Castle. 

Having imposed a heavy contribution on Glasgow, Charles on the 
8rd of January again s(‘t forward and marched to Stirling, where he 
liad appointed Lord John Ilruminond and Lord Strathallan to 
him, and uith this force he purposed to undertake the siege of StiFfc 
ling Castle, since Lord John Drummond had brought from France some 
engineers and a battering train. The castle was defended by a good 
garrison, commanded by an experienced governor. General Blakeney. 
Tlie French artillery uas got over the Forth with much difficulty, 
and as soon as it arrived the insurgents broke ground for the siege. 

Marshal Wade liad been replaced by General Hawley, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the royal forces, for the Duke of Cumberland had 
been recalled from Carlisle, to guard the southern coast against 
the still apprehended invasion from the forces collected on the oppo- 
site coast cn France. Hawley had under him Maiqr-Goneral Huwe, 
Brigadiers Cholmondeley and Mordaunt, and imiHy 10,000 men, 
besides the Argyleshme Highlanders, and Glasgow volunteers. On 
the 6th of January, he assumed the command of the royal army 
at Edinburgh, whence he ordered to proceed immediately 
to the relief of Stirling Ci^le, On the 13th 'he sent forward six 
regiments, under General Attdce, and following himself on the 16th, 
encamped that nig^ht with all his troops at Falkirk, nine miles from 
Bamtockhnm. Charles hearing of his approach lefr a few hundred 
men to continue the siege, and advanced to meet the royal troops : 
he drew lip his men on Bannockburn (a field, as he remarked, of happy 
augu^ to his arms), meull awaited an attack ; but the English remmnra 
inactive at Falkirlc. Finding all expectation vain, the Prince with 
characteristic ardour determined, as Hawley would not attack him, to 
attack Hawlqy. About elei^n o’clock in the forenoon of the 17th, a 
body of insurgents appeared upon the high road, which traversed 
the field and had from Stirlhig to BannocxtMim and i tlMw 

SQoved with colours flying to attract the observa'^n of the 
camp. Hawley was away firoeahis poMt dt Cslleiider House, miu D l ig 
bimsdf agreeable to the CotmW of HBMrhoch, whose husIMid 
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was in the rebel anny, and she liad strong motives for misleading the 
general. Huske was thus left in command at the camp, and, misled 
by the Higldanders' well -concerted stratagem, expected the attack 
to be from that quarter in which they showed themselves; but 
while his attention was engaged with the evolutions of these distant 
squadrons, Charles had already passed the river Carron, beyond 
Dunnipace, aqd was proceeding towards Falkirk Moor and some 
high ground to the left of the King's army. Tliere was now nothing 
between the two armies but Falkirk Moor, and Hawley ordered his 
three regiments of dragoons to advance with him and anticipate 
the Highlanders, while he commanded the foot to follow with fixed 
bayonets. For some time it ajipeared a race betwc#*n the dragoons 
and Highlanders, which should reach the top of the hill first. The 
mountaineers however prevailed, and having occupied the height, 
formed along its ridge. The English, halting, took post on a lower 
eminence. 


2. The Battle op Falkihb:. 

It was between three and four in the afternoon of the 17th of 
January, when the two armies had formed in position, but a storm 
of wind and rain, w'hich beat right in the faces of the King's army, 
so wetted the muskets that not one in five would go oil'. The Higli- 
landers fonned two lines. Charles took his station near the second 
line on a conspii'uous mound, still known as Charles's Hill,, and opw 
overgrown wdth wood. There w'as a rugged ravine that begar ni the 
centre between the two armies, and deepened towards the plain on 
the right of the King's forces. General Husloe was posted here, and 
Hawley himself commanded in the centre. Colonel Ligonier l^ing 
at the head of the cavalry. The three regiments of dragoons were 
drawn up in the front, and the infantry stood in two l^es behind 
them ; while in the rear of all was placed th^ Argyleshire militia, 
and the Glasgow regiment in reserve. ^ vrtUl^ry on 

either side, for the Highlanders had left tbeil^iMund tlMin, lind tl^ 
English guns stuck fast in a hog while were crossmg 
and could not be extricated in tim These arrangementl^ilej||^ 
completed, Hawley sent orders to^L(gpnier to charge with 
horse on the enemy’s right wing. word to emsge leg^iier 

led all three regiments on the Macdonal^d clans, who, Mfith Hie ttooat 
steadinesB and composure, reserved their fbre until the daagoonl 
came within pistol-shot, and then delivered M^h a vdley as made 
the men reel in their saddles,^ This dii|}in||w,Wi>a so tenib)6, and 
the ground saimiavourahle for^valry^ and 

fled into the very same bog where the mMy lay engulphed, said, 
sinking up to their saddle^rths, were unable to get away, and were 
in ooaaequence literal^muF to pieces. The Highlanders after their 
flee d^^opped their mnS^, and claymore in hand, rushed n|ion the 
who recSt^ them with a general discham. JiOid 
fl KXjge Mumy vaihly endeavoured to cell his men back, wefi knowing 
^ well-disciplined inflintry would be firmer than the borsei 
1 ^ ll^t a premature admoe mlghfbe Altai; but these botdieeded 
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fellows disrep^ardcd his orders. Seeing the danger ho thou moved 
forward some of the other clans to attack the infantry in his front ; 
and the English, nearly blinded by the wind and the rain, could not 
stand firm against tlie well -sustained assault. The left gave way, 
the centre follov^cd the example, and the second line as well as .the 
first was thrown into confusion and betook themselves to flight. 
Hawdey attenijited to animate them by his personal courage, and was 
to be seen, with his wdiite head uncovered, conspicuous in the front 
ranks of the combatants; but he got entangled ifi the crowd of 
flying horse, and was swept dowm the hill-side without the means of 
knowing wdiether any of his regiments of foot reimiined firm or not. 
On the extreme right of the royal army, the result meanwhile had 
been diflereiit. Brigadiers C'liolinondeley and Mordaunt, with 
Barret’s and IMce’s regiments, stoivl like a rock ; and being joined 
by two otlu^r veteran battalions, came directly opposite the Highland 
left wing, where were the Cameron and Stuart cl.ms, and began to 
fire upon them with good efiect. Cohhain’s dragoons, too, had rallied 
and advanced to the support of these gallant regiments. General 
Hiiske, the commander, was an excellent officer, and did not lose his 
presence of mind now, while the ravine protected his infantry from the 
favourite onset of the Highlanders, and the w'Cll -directed fire of the 
regulars spread confusion in the elans before them. These men 
were led to the belief that the day w'as lost ; and fi'iirful that if they 
stood where they were they should get neither horses, saddles, nor 
bridles, nor any other jmrt of the booty, they broke away from th(*ir 
lines, lost heart and went off ra]ndly to the westw ard, spreading the 
most disastrous tidings. Thus it is said this field of battle pre- 
sented a speetaelo rai-ely seen in war— the one army Hying to the east- 
ward, and the other to the west at the same moment. The Macdonalds 
of Eeppocb, the Camerons and Stuarts, with Lord George Murray, 
succeeded in getting the Athol brigade forward ; and Charles, who, 
ton his commanding ^ition, saw the whole state of thiw, put 
himsdf at the head cu this force, aifd marching against Huskeys 
division arrested their momentary triuniph, and forced them to with- 
draw fiNjim the field — not, however, as their coinmander-in-chief had 
done, but fa steady order. It wfta now drawing near to five o^cloek of 
a winter’s evening. The early darkness of the season was increased 
by the black rolling clouds which continued to deluge the miserable 
moor oft which the two armies were fighting; it was, therefore, 
deemed impmdent by the insurgents to push forward in the dark- 
for jEiear of stratagem, or there seems little doubt but that the 
^ig*sMiAy must utterly destroyed. The whole battle did 

not last much above hair iUi hour. Hawley, leaving behind him dOO or 
400 killed, amongst whdift was an unusual numher of officers Q)eBldes 
a great many prisoners, inciludir^ amongst them the jpoct Honu^, drew 
0 ^ and did not stop that night until they reached Linlithgow, where 
they rested. The F^ce made his entry Into Falkirk, and was odb* 
ducted by torchlight to a lodging that was prepared for him. Oft^ 
the monung after to hatto tousands of the ^iF^dandera wftnt olf 
to theMmountaiiiB teiiKmfd iMm plunder. Alter toying to 4bya at 
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Falkirk, Charles resolved to proceed with the siege, and Lord 
Dminmond again summoned Stirling Castle, threatening terrible 
things if the surrender were longer deferred. Old General Hlakeiiey 
answered as before, “ that he htid always been looked upon as a man 
of honour, aftd the rebels would find that he would die so.” The 
Highlanders ifew desperately weary of siege- work, and on tlic 21th 
of Januaiw,l^|mr suffering severely from the sustained and exact 
fire fromT^flP'dftstle, they refused to man the batteries or go any 
more into the trenches. Nevertheless, the Irish brigade and the 
French regiments, wdio wore under better discipline, continued the 
operations of t^e siege, and succeeded in erecting two batteries, one 
on Gaw^an Hdl, within forty yards of the castle, and the other on Lady 
Hill. On the 28th, they began their fire with two 18-iX)unders, three 
12’b, and two 16*s, which did little or no mischief ; but the besiegers 
now began to suffer from a great want of provisions. They sent out 
foraging parties in all directions, but these were kept at hay hy the 
sturdy yeomen wIkj defended their pro^jcrty, aud not a few were sent 
back to Stirling camp with broken heads. 

3. The Duke of Cumbekland sent to the Noeth. 

When the tidings of the battle of Falkirk reached St. James's 
(it w£w on the day of a Drawing-room), every countenance was 
clouded with doubt and ai)i)rehen8ioiis. The Duke of CumberUind 
laid the blame of the whole on Hawley, and loudly expressed his 
readiness to attack the rebels with the men that Hawley had still 
left him. His offer w^as accepted ; for the fear of the French iftva* 
bion had subsided, and his Ito^al Highness was Imtnediatcly appointed 
to the chief command. It was hoped that the appearance of a 
Prince of the blood would encourage the King's troops, with whom 
his Royal Highness was popular. The royal army in Scotland'^was 
also reinforced with fresh troops ; and as the Flinch had insisted 
with the Sfates-Genersi th^the Dutch auxiliaries should with- 
drawn, 6000 Hesbians werP" transported from Flanders 
under the command orPri||d0'iVeaerick of Hesse, a sop-in^tt^ tp 
his Britannic Majesty. Theiy arrived in the beginning of Febroary, 
by which time Cumberltuad had already reached Holyrood Home. 
The Duke was received hy the troops with the warmest expremto 
of joy ; firmness and confidence soon took place of irreselwHbn 
and despondency; and both officers and soldiers were in 
spirits and confident of yictory under their new cotnmander. 
remaining only thirty hours at Edinlnirgh^ tht Dukeset^fbrWSrd mth 
his army to^give the insurgents battle. Blkwley continued under his 
Royal Highness as second in command^‘^bogether|With the ISorl of 
Albemarle, Huske, Mordaunt, and tlflliers. anny Mvas fonned 
and inarched in two columns un^iir^the twoweutenant-G^nerals. 
It consisted of fourt^u battalions the Ar^fehiremen : Oohham 
and Lord Mark Kert'l dragoons led %ie head-quarters were 

the first night at Linlithgow ; but they reached Falkirk, the 
Duke was informed that the rebdi^ had retreated, and were repassifig 
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the Firtli^with precipitation, but with an order that would have done 
honour to the finest troops in the world. 

Ever feinee the battle of Falkirk, violent discussions had broken out 
between several of the rebel chiefs, as well as between Lord Georj^e 
Murray and Lord John Drummond, and an unlucky accident had 
raised a feud between some of the clans. Charles with astonishment 
and ^ief vainly endeavoured to argue with tliem and to reconcile them, 
but failing, hod no alternative but a sullen acquiescence. The maga- 
zines were destroyed, by which many lost their lives ; and on the 1st 
of February the insurgents com^nced their march from Stirling. 

The Duke on his march heard the report of the explosion of the 
sap guns and magazines, and forthwith detached Morduunt with the 
vanguard to communicate with General Blakeney in the castle. 
Cumberland entered the town with the main body of his army, about 
one in the afternoon of the 2nd of February. He immediately gave 
orders to repair Stirling bridge, of which one of the arches had been 
blown up some time before by the garrison of the castle, and while 
this work detained him, a whole company of the Irish brigade, and a 
coiibidcrable number of rebels, cither delivered themselves up as 
deserters, or were brought prisoners to head-quarters. After cross- 
ing the Forth at the ford of IVcw, the Highlanders made a flight 
rather than a retreat j but such as kept together and obeyed orders 
went by Dunblane to Crieft^ where the two Iwdios divided and marched 
in separate corps, Charles himself going by Taybridge, the direct 
road to the Highlands, and the horse and Lowlanders going by Perth 
to Aberdeen. It was agreed that they should meet again north of 
Inverness, lliey u’^ere pursued, but not overtaken by the Duke, 
who fixed his bead-quarters at Perth on the 5th, sending out detach- 
ments to reduce the neighbouring districts. At this city they found 
thirteen pieces of iron caimon spiked, and fourteen swivel guns taken 
out of the " Hazard ” sloop of war, which had been surjiriBcd and 
captured at Montrose the preceding November. 

Meanwhile Charles, on approaching Inverness, found it bold by Lord 
Loudon for the King, with about 2000 men. On the 18th Charles ad- 
vanced against them, but they did not wait his coming, but crossed the 
Moray I?ith to Cromarty, whither they were pursu^ by the Earl of 
Creonarty into Sutherland^re, where this force was entirely disbanded. 
Hating oocnpied*the town of Inverness, the Prince applied himself 
to the siege Of Fort George, which surrendered in two or three days, 
putting him in j^ssession of sixteen pieces of artillery and a con- 
siderable stock m provisions and ammunition. He then marched 
"Kbirty-two mites to Fori 4u^stus, which he reduced and destroy^il 
with the guns he had just 'Iwen at Fort George. Lochiel and General 
Stapleton were tben sent with the Cameroiy^, the Macdonalds of 
Keppoch, thO Stuarts of Appin, and 300 of the French Irish brigade 
to lay siege to Fort William, where they were not successfrd, as they 
could not prevent its communication with the sea. They also failed 
m their attack on the tattle of Blair, which a doughty yeteranlMSir 
Andrew Agnew, maintateed ^th some regular troops. Cumberland 
^ved at Aberdeen (hl the 26th of February. His enemy, atehongh 
H 2 
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Ae bad been so successful in capturing tbe forts, was now pooped up 
in barren mountains, and debarred from their Lowland resources and 
from most of their supplies from France ,* and Charles was reduced 
to his last louis d*or, and compelled to pay his troops in meal instead 
of money. He now fixed his head-quarters at Inverness. 

In the early days of March the English army began to draw 
still more closely round the Highlanders, and efleetually closed 
the passes whence alone money and provisions could be obtained. 
General Bland lay at Strathbogie, and Mordaunt at Meldrum, 
while the Duke had Ins head-queers at Aberdeen. The Duke 
set out from Aberdeen on the 8th of April, at the head of about 
8000 foot and 900 horse, under Lord Mark Kerr. He kept along 
the sea-coast road, having his right flank secured by the sea, seldom 
losing sight of his fleet and transports. On approaching Speymouth 
his vanguard engaged with a party of rebel hussars, on the opposite 
bank of the river, and soon a considerable division was discovered 
with their white flags disjjlayed. These were under the command 
of Lord John Drummond, and consisted in great part of the 
men he had brought over from France. He had raised a battery 
to sweep the ford, and stationed his best marksmen along the 
banks of the river; but as the Duke brought with him cannon 
of sufficient calibre to command these imperfect works. Lord John 
deemed his position untenable, and retired; and on the 12th the 
royal army forded the Spey in three divisions. At the bridge of 
Haim the van came up and attacked Lord John Drummond's rear- 
guard, who fled to the Loch of the Clans, but Charles unexpectedly 
came up at this point from Inverness, with his guards and the Clan 
Macintosh, and the royal troops in their turn were driven back. 

Charles and his principal officers were lodged on the 14th at CuUo- 
den House, the scat of his ablest enemy in Scotland, Lord President 
Duncan Forbes. His troops lay on the moor; early on the^ext 
morning they were drawn out on the heath in battle order, and ex- 
pected an attack ; but w'hen mid-day came and not a red coat was 
to be seen, Lord Elcho was sent forward to reconnoitre, and brought 
word that the Duke of Cumberland had halted at Haim, and that 
this being his birthday his troops were passing it in jollity and feast- 
ing, showing no intentions of moving forward. Their provision from 
the shipping was abundant, while in the rebel array there was not a 
biscuit. In the evening it was resolved in a council of war, that 
they should march under cloud of night to surp;pse the enemy in 
their camp at Haim, a distance of some nine or twelve miles, jud^ng 
that as the troops were making merry they would be less prepared 
against a surprise. The night was dark, and so far favourable to the 
project; but, exhaustqfl w^ privations, the Highlanders could not 
msplay their wonted enaefgyt and it was already the hour for which 
the attack was prepared^ (n* two in the morning, before they passed 
EUravock House, about foiv miles from the town of Haim. At the 
hall all the principal officers who came to the van agreed that 
tbe thing was now impossible, and that they could not reach tbe 
Duke's camp before sunrise. The design being thus frustrated, they 
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were with great reluctance brought back, and haraBsed and hungry 
they again took up their original position at eight in the morning on 
Brummosie or Culloden Moor : this unfortunate incident, doubtless, 
contributed greatly to the result of the day's encounter. 

4. The Battle oe Culloden. 

The Duke of Cumberland left Naim early in the morning of the 
16th of April, and came in sight of the rebels about noon ; he found 
Ihe insurgents drawn up in two lines, with a body of reserve. Their 
right was covered by some straggling park walls. Here were 
the Athol brigade, the Camerons, the Stuarts, and other clans, under 
Lord George Mun’ay. To the left there began a gentle slope leading 
down towards Culloden House. Here were the Macdonald regithents 
under Lord John Drummond. The second line was commanded by 
Stapleton. On the right of the front line, and somewhat behind 
it, were two or three troops of horse. Tlie body of reserve con- 
sisted of Lord Kilmarnock's regiment of guards. The Prince was 
with this body, on a small eminence to the right of the second line. 
There were four pieces of cannon stationed before their centre. The 
Duke of Cumberland, on approaching to the attack, formed his 
anny with great skill m three .lines, disposed in excellent order 
for resisting the ficrco attack of the rebels. Two pieces of 
cannon were placed between evciy two regiments of the first line. 
The second rank was instructed to reserve its fire ; and, in order to 
obviate the effect of the Highland target, the soldiers were each in- 
structed to direct their thrust against the man who fronted his right- 
hand comrade, rather than upon him who was directly before them, 
so tliat should the Higlilonders according to their custom thi'ow 
away their muskets and take to their broadswords, they might be 
cheeked, and then be galled by an unexpected fire of musketry, 
whieh should be immediately followed by the bayonet. The effec- 
tive force of the Duke's army uras 7179 men in excellent condition. 
His position was secured on the right by a morass between him and 
the sea shore, whilst on his left two regiments of dragoons and four 
companies were situated to fall upon the enemy's right, llie right 
flank was commanded by General Bland, the left by Lord Ancram, 
the centre by the Earl of Albemarle. The Duke of Cumberland was 
on the right of the second line, and General Hawley on left. 
The Highlanders from boliind a strip of old wall opened a fire with 
their cannon, but their pieces were badly served and did little 
mischief. Cumb^rhoid soon replied to this cannonade; and his 
gnns were so exceedingly well plied that they made dreadful lanes 
through some of the elm regiments. It was with extreme difficulty 
that the men could be kept in their places to stand this murderous 
fire. The cannonade lasted for nearly an hour, during which the 
puke made several changes in the disposition of his army, the most 
important of which was bringing up Wolfe's regiment from the 
second line and throwing it forward en potewse, so as to fire upon the 
flank of the Highlanders if they should come forward. At length 
Lord George Murray, finding his division on the right suffer so much 
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more from tlie cannonade than they inflicted, sent to the Prince to 
ask ponnissioD to attack. The Clan Macintosh immediately moved 
forward and came right upon the English centre, but the fire of the 
‘field-pieces and the small arms of the 20th regiment made them 
incline to the right ; other clans advanced to their support, and with 
one loud shout they rushed furiously forward, claymore in hand, 
broke through that rt'giment and captured two pieces of cannon in 
spite of a rolling fire both of cannon and grapeshot, and of musketry 
in front, and the fire of Wolfe's regiment on the flank. The High- 
landers were, however, checked by Scminll’s regiment in the second 
line, which reserved their fire till th«‘y came close up, and then, with 
their bayonets fixed, gave a terrible charge, driving the clans together 
into one single mass, and bringing a great many to tbc gi’oniid. Tlie 
chief of Maclaughlan fell killed, and Loehiel wounded, and on the side 
of the Eoyalists Lord Kol)crt Kerr was killed. A few of the most 
desi)erate pressed on with their broiulswords and targets, but they could 
not break through the well-directed bayonets of Sempill’s regiment. 
The whole right and centre of the insurgents were now in irretriev- 
able rout, aud it was calculated that 500 of them liad fallen dead or 
desperately wounded between the two lines of the English army. 
The Mucdonaldh were posted on the left, but they were oftendod at 
not having the right hand of the battle, as they already had had 
at Gladsmuir, and h^lkirk, and every battle since Bannockburn ; ac- 
cordingly they stood aggi’ieved as they thought by an exclusion from 
the post of honour, moody, motionless, and irresolute to fight. They 
heard the Duke of Perth’s ajipeal unheeded, saying, that if they 
behaved with their usual valour they could make a riglitof their left, 
and he would call himself in future a Macdonald. They saw their 
'clansman, Keppoeh, struck to the ground whilst lie faltered forfc^ 
“My God ! have the children of my tribe forsaken me?” Tlins 
stood w'hilst the right and centre of the army was put to the tlMit, 
and then falling hack in good order, they joined the remnant of 
the second linf. Charles, from wliere he stood with one squadron of 
horse, gazed on the rout of his army, the ruin of his cause, wdth 
wonder, but could not be prevailed on by Jiord Elcho to, put himself 
at the head of the yet unbroken left and retrieve the fortune of the 
day. It is said that Dr. Sullivan seized his liorso by the bridle, and, 
assisted by Sir Tliomas Sheridan, forced him from the fatal fi^d. 
Tills w^as all the fighting of the battle of Culloden ; the rest of the 
operation was pursuit, slaughter, and butchery. Tlio little remnant 
of the rebel army did not long remain compact ftnd united j pressed 
by the royal forces, it broke into two divisions. The smaller, com- 
prising aJl the French auxiliaries, flc*d towards Inverness Where 
they laid down their arms. The other made its way to Ruthven in 
Badenoch. Charles rode away to Gortuleg, whei’e Lord Lovat was 
residing ; it was the first and last meeting between the Prince and 
that hoary intriguer. On the I7tk he reached Glengarry's castle 
of Inverary utterly exhausted. There was still a prosmet of rallying 
an army at Ruthven, where about 1200 fugitives hod got together, 
but there was an utter w^ant of supplies, and defeat^ was certain to 
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bo followed by dispersion. The hope for the cause was pjone, and 
a message was accordingly sent to them by Charles, thanking them 
for their zeal, but urging them to consult their own safety j so that 
the Rebellion was now formally extinguished. The conqueror shot 
down the fugitives, and laid waste the country, plundering and 
destroying indiscriminately the houses of the leaders and the cabins 
of the clansmen. Never, in fact, since the battle of Sedgemtwr, wore 
there such cruelties enacted as those with which the Duke of Cum- 
berland stands charged after the battle of Cullodm. 

6. War in the Low Countries. 

Badly as this intestine war had ended for the Stuarts, it had been 
a most advantageous diversion for the French. Louis XV., with his 
General the Count de Saxe, took the field early at the head of 120,000 
men, while the allies, to the number of no more than 44,000, under 
the Austrian General, Batthiany, were compellid to retire before 
them. Thi‘ active Marshal opened the campaign with the important 
c.ipture of Brussels, which was unexpectedly invested on the 28th of 
January. Brussels was garrisoned with about 12,000 men, jmrtly 
Dutch and partly Swdss, under Count Kaunitzj and, notwithstanding 
the severity of the season, the French opened their trenches on the 
ard of Februaiy, and carried on their ap])roaches with so much 
energy as to coinix*! it to surrender on the thirteenth day. On the 
4th of May the King made his triumphal entry into that city. 
Batthiany took post in the neighbourhood of Breda, the capital of 
Dutch Brabant ; while Saxe immediately invested Antwerp, which, 
though it had a garrison of 2000 men, cai)itulated on the 9th of 
May, and its citadel seven dajs later. The Prince ol‘ Conti next 
appeared before Mons, in Ilainault, on the 29th of May, with a force 
of 60,000 men and an irresistible train of artillery. He caiTied on his 
approaches with such unubating iiiq)etuosity that, notwithstanding a 
very vigorous defence, the garrison was obliged to capitulate on the 
27th of June, after a siege of sixteen days. The reduction of Mons, 
which was reckoned one of the strongest towns of the world, was 
followed by that of St. Ghislain, and on the 8th of July by that of 
Charlerois, (^rrisoned by 1500 men. Sieges were not row carried on 
by the tedious method of the sap, as formerly ; the French King 
fi)und it much more expeditious and effectual to bring into the field 
a prcKligious weight of artillery, to keep up such a tiro as no gar- 
rison could sustain, and to discharge such an incessant hail of bombs 
and bullets as in a very little time served to reduce a place with all 
its defences to ruin. Mechlin and Louvain were next successively 
besieged and taken ; so that by the middle of July the French King 
Was al)8oluto master of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

When the Duke of Cumberland so hastily quitted Carlisle, as has 
been recorded, and left for Ijondon, he went partly on account of the 
threatened invasion of the English shores by France, but also with 
the hope of obtaining the supreme command of the allied armies in 
Flanders, and of measuring his sword with Marshal Saxe; but 
without any notification to George 11. the post had been given to 
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Prince Charles of Lorraine, brother-in-law to the Empress Queen. 
This General was at the time severely afflicted by the recent loss of 
his wife ; but allhouj^h unable in consequence to pay liis usual atten- 
tion to the allairs of the field, ho assumed the command of the 
confederate army at Terheyde. This had now been reinforced with 
10,000 Hanoverians and 600 Uessi.m troops, as also by three 
British ri'ffimenls from Scotland, by the Butcli forces commanded 
by the Prince of Waldeck, and a body of 35,000 Aiibtrians under 
Count Palfty. The whole now amounted to 87,000 men. Con- 
cluding that Namur would be the next object of the French 
monarches attack, Lorraine marched towards tl^at place, and took 
]iost in an advantageous position in that neighbourhood on the 18th 
of July, within sight of the French army, which was encamped 
at Gemblours. Marshal Saxe, who greatly surj>a8sed in abilities all 
the generals of the allies, not judging it j)rudent to atta<‘k them in 
so strong a situation, attem\»te(l b^ other means to circumvent them. 
He quitted the ground he occupied opposite the allied armies on 
the 15th of August and endeavoured to ])a&s the Mehaigne, but this 
Lorraine prev enti'd. He next reduced Dinant, in the llishopric of 
Liege, and thereby acquired the ct)mmand ef the navigation of tho 
Meuse above Namur; and Lowendahl, by his direction, on the 20th 
of August took Huy, a town and castle of great importance on the 
same river, and then seized a large magazine belonging to the con- 
federates. In consequence of the reduction of these two places the 
Marshal was enabled to cut off the communication of the allies with 
MaestrichL, which obliged Prince Charles from scarcity of provisions 
to quit his j)ost, retire across the river on the 29th of Augtuti» 
and abandon Namur to the enemy, by whom it was immediately 
invested. This castle, reiidc'red famous by so many sicees, is built 
upon a steep rock at the continence of the Sambre ana the Meuse. 
The gaiTison consisted of 2000 Hutch and 7000 Austrians^ who 
defended the works with equal skill and resolution. The siege was 
under the direction of the Count Clermont, with 27,000 men. The 
trenches were opened on the 2nd of September, but the fire of the 
French artillery was so powerful and well directed, th^t the town 
was converted into a heap of rubbish, and forced to surrender on 
tho sixth day of the siege: on the l^K of September the French 
monarch took possession of the citadel. 

6. Battle or BorcoiTi. 

Meanwhile the confederate army, which was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Maestrichti was reinforced by some Bavarian 
battalions, and by some Englldi cavalry under Sir John Li^nier, 
when the Prince of Lorraine 'resolved to give the enemy battle. 
With this view he advanced towards the French camp on the 26th 
of September, but found Makwal Saxe so advantageously posted at 
Tongres, that he judged it pmdent to march back to Ma^tricht : in 
crossing the Jaar or Geer, however, in his retreat, he was attacked 
by the enemy. The enterprising Saxe, reinforced by the trooM 
under the Count de ClermorA^Who had reduced Namur, had hlmsw 
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determined to bring the allies to an engagement. Accordingly he 
crossed the Jaar, at the head of the whole French army, on the 
30th of September, and, advancing on the high road from St. Tron 
to Liege, found the confederate army in possession of the villages df 
Liers, Warem, and Roucoux. Every preparation was forthwith 
made by the Prince to receive the attack by drawing up his forces 
in order of battle. He rested his right at Hauiain near the Janr, 
and his left at Ance near the city of Liege and the Maas. The 
Dutch wore ordered to defend Ance, and General Zastrow the 
centre at Roucoux and Liers. His force consisted of 200 squadrons, 
and 100 battalions. The French were about one-l'ourth stronger. 
At break of day, on the lltli of October, the French army adxancod 
ill three columns, conducted by the Count d^Estrees, the Count de 
Lbwcndahl, and the Count de Clermont, respectively, and eacli pre- 
ceded by tliirty pieces of cannon. About noon a terrible cannon- 
ading began from above a hmidred ])U'ces of cannon. Ry two 
o’clock the Prince Waldeck, who coniinanded on the left, and 
against whom the French chiefly directed their forces, was charged 
with great fury: and after an obstinate defence, in which the enemy 
were three times repulsed, was oVei*])owered by numbers, and he 
retreated behind the great road leading to Toiigres, where he kept 
his ground for some hours. Tlie three villages were attacked by 
fifty -five battalions in column. As soon as one brigade was repulsed, 
another advanced, so that the allied battalions, under Major-General 
Zastrow, being by unaccountable neglect destitute in a great mea- 
sure of artillery (in which arm the enemy W'os so powerful), and 
wearied with continual fighting, w'erc at last obliged to abandon the 
villages of Warem and Roucoux — the Major-General still holding 
Liers, with the battalions under Prince Frederick and General 
Howard. Sir John Ligonicr also rallied the battalions of Maidell 
and Manspach, as well as those of Graham and Howard, which had 
held Roucoux under Brigadier Douglas. As soon, however, os 
Prince Waldeck saw Roucoux lost, by which his division was ex- 
]X)sed to be tak(‘u in flank, he fell back, and occupied the strong 
ground, k^own by the name of the Roman Cunip, five miles from 
ilautain. The possesbion, however, of Liers, prevented the Fremdi 
advance, and the confederate army then made a masterly retreat 
towards the Meuse, without being pursued by the enemy. It was 
thought that if the Austrians had weakened their lines to support 
the British and Dutch, the battle might have ended differently ; but 
they were kept in check throughout the day by some 10,000 French 
cavalry, and had very little share in the engagement. The attack 
was begun before it was known in the camp that the French were 
in possession of Liege, which city had been betrayed to them the 
night before the battle. The loss of the allies was about 5000 killed 
and wounded, and the French lost about 4O0O men ; but the battle 
was attended with no solid advantages to the French, and both 
armies, dissatisfied with the issue of the action, and as if ashamed at 
this idle waste of blood, retired into winter-quarters. 

The wars in these days were more aflairs of vanity and idle 
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glory, than of ncoesbity or ambition; and the campaigns were 
carried on by the French with a degree of triHing not very credit- 
able to serious service. Of course they bad, us they always have in 
all times, a theatre in their camp. On the evening ])reeeding 
the baLtle of Roncoux, a celebrated actress, named Madame Favart, 
came forward to annoniice the ix^rformances in these terms : 
“ Deinnin relaehe ib cause de la bataillc; t'j)res demain nous aurons 
Flionneur do vons donner le Coq de Villagi*,^’ &c. The Scotch Eai“l of 
Crawford wius with the Rritish force in this eiigagcmoiit, and a very 
extraordinary instance of presence of mind is recorded of him. The 
morning before the battle, he and others reconnoitring the position of 
the enemy, fell upon one of the advanced picqnets, ulio chal- 
h*nged him ; without betraying the least mark of disoi dcr, he rode \ip 
to the sergeant of the guard, and, assuming the character of a 
French general, told him in that language that there was no occasion 
for such ceremony. He then impaired if they had seen any of 
the enemy^s parties, and btnng answered in the negative, “Very well,’* 
said lie, “be ujion your guai’d, and if you should be attacked, I will 
take care that you sJiall be sustained.'* So saying, he and his party 
retired, before the sergeant could recollect himself from the surprise 
occasioned by this uncxi>ected address. Mai'shal Saxe, on hearing of 
the incident, sent a trumpet to Lord Cruwfoi*d, and facetiously 
desired to wish his lordship joy of being a Frencli general, but ex- 
pressed his disjileasure at the sergeant, who had denied him the 
honour of having his lordship's company at dinner. 

7. Wak in Italy. 

The Empress Queen, hiuing made peace with the King of Prussia^ 
was enabled by ineans of the British subsidies to support her favourite 
objects in Italy much more cflectually than heretofore. She sent 
there a reinforcement of ^>0,000 men, so that the Austrians and Sar- 
dinians became greatly superior to the enemy : her General, Prince 
Lichtenstein, and the King of Sardinia, were now at the head of 
76,000 men, while the French under Marbhal Maillebois, including 
the Duke of Modena’s troops, did not exceed 73, (KX). 

Don l^ilip and the Count de Gages were at the head of a greater 
number in the neighbourhood of Milan. In February Baron Leu- 
trum, the Piedmontese general, invested and took the town of Asti, 
one of the strongest places in Italy, and garrisoned with 5000 French 
troops. The King of Sardinia^d been during the winter coquetting 
with France, and this atta<^ upon Asti was regarded us a violation of 
the engagement he had entered into with Louis XV.; but he was one 
of the most politic princes of hifi time, and, not satisfied of the King’s 
sincerity, assigned as a pretext for bis attack on the place, the danger 
of Milan falling into the hands of the Spaniards. His true motive 
was, however, a desire either of recovering the confidence of his old, 
or of bringing matters to a crisis with his new allies. Don Philip 
accused Maillebois of treacheiy for not attempting to cover Asti, and 
having no reliance on hifi muds (for at this time the Spaniards 
began to look upon the Frenqlf as their worst enemies), immediately 
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raised the siege of Milun, and marched to Pavia. Leiitrum also re- 
lieved the citadel of Alessandria, which the Spaniards had blocked 
up during the w^intorj wdiile the French Mai'shal, afraid that his 
communications with Genoa and Provence mighf be cut off by the 
Austrians, whose strength in Italy was increasing every day, eva- 
cuated all the countries in the neighbourhood of the Tanaro and the 
Po, and retirt'd to Novi. In the mean while the King of Sardinia 
took Cassale and Valen?a, and drove Maillebois from Non, while an 
Austrian force, under Bcrnclau, entering the Duchy of Milan, 
ravaged the territory of Cremona, and a third laxly, under Lbwe- 
stcin, took GuastaUa and other places. The Marquis of Castellar 
w'as obliged to abandon Parma and retire, when that city also fell 
into the hands of the Austrians. Upon this, on the 3rd ot June, 
Don Philip and Maillebois, retreating before the Austrians, formed 
a junction togetluT at Piacenza, and encamped under the cannon of 
that ])lacc. Having now come to a*bettcr understanding with each 
other, the Infante was joined by the whole French army, .'uid found 
himself at the head of 52,000 men. 

8. Tue Battle of St. Lazabo. 

It was owing to the oxc(*Ilent conduct of Count Gages, that the 
annies of the tw o crow ns w ere not at this time entirely ruined. From 
the camp at Piacenza, where he had established a bridge over the 
Po, he kept the Austrians altogether at hay. His policy was to 
induce the enemy to ruin themselv(‘8 by needless and fatiguing 
marches. They had enveloped a corps of 8000 Spaniards, under 
Castellar, in the neighbourlnxKl of Parma ; and Lichtenstein 
had established a chain of posts along the northern part of the, 
Milanese, to prevent the Infante from hastening to their relief. 
Gages drew oft' the attention of the Austrians to the Taro by a 
feint, as if he intended to force the passage of that river ; Castellar 
took advantage of this to break through the blockading pO(>ts, 
and thus facilitated his escape; Gages then fell back to Nura, 
whither he was follow'ed by the Austrians. He next affected to 
break down his bridge at Piacenza, but suddenly pushed a strong 
detachment across the river under Don Francisco Pignatelli, wh6 
surprised and routed 6000 of the enemy at Codogno. The Queen 
of Spain, alw'ays interfering in the control of aflairs, had sent a 
peremptory order to Gages to attack the Austrians without loss of 
time, at aJl events, and under suiy circumstances. He accordingly 
resolved to attack them now in their camp at St. Lazaro, about 
twenty-two miles distant from Kacenza, before they should be rein- 
forced by his Sardinian Mgj«sty, who was advancing bv forced 
marches to make a junction with Prince Lichtenstein. The allies 
traversed the Ti'ebbia in three wlnmns, each led by its respective 
general ; and on the 4th of June, in the evening, the confederate 
French and Spanish forces marched with equal silence and expe- 
dition against the camp, which w^ of pro^gious strength both 
hy nature and art ; and entering the trenches about eleven at night 
the attack began. ' The Austrians had been prepared for the assault. 
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and sustained it through the night with great vigour till morning 
broke. Then they quitted their iiitreiichments and charged the 
enemy in their turn with such fury, that after an obstinate resist- 
ance the army of rhe two crowns was brc^ken, and retired, after 
a bloody contest of nine hours, leaving 6000 men dead on the 
field, and about 0000 wounded, together with sixty colours and ten 
pieces of artiUery. lloth Gages and Maiilebois behaved with great 
intrepidity ; and huch was the bravery of the Spanish and French 
trooiw, that when pushing on to tlie assault they Ibuiid themselves 
stopped by a broad wet ditch, of which they had no intelligence, and 
were unprovided with fascines to pass it, yet they Hiirmounted this 
difficulty, and had they been supisutcd by a body of cavalry they 
must have succeeded ; hut the combined forces w ere suddenly attacked 
by a body of Austrian horse, vshich threw them into inextricable con- 
fusion. Gages eliccted his retre|it in vvondcTful ord(‘r, till he regained 
his camp at J’iacenza, and had he not ellcidc'd this at the moment he 
did, his whole army must have been destroyed; lor the advanced 
posts of the Piedmontese were so near that they had heard the firing 
and pushed forward to sliare in the batth , so that the junction of the 
armies at the time the battle was fighting was very nearly cttccted. 
Prince Lichtenstein by this victory gained an aHcendancy which was 
not lost during the campaign, but he now relinquished his command 
through indisposition to the Marquis de llotta. 

9. The French and Spaniards quit Italy. 

After this battle, Don Philip received intelligence of the deatbi 
of his father, l^hilip V. of S})aiu, and Marshal Maiilebois, bemg 
ignorant of the sentiments of the new sovereign, was desirous of 
securing his communication with France. 

A retreat was accordingly agreed upon. This was thought a 
desperate expedient, but it was perhaps tlie best they could do under 
the circumstances, as in the presence of a vastly superior and lately 
victorioua enemy, they were in danger of being shut up between ,the 
Po, the Lambro, and the Trebhiu. The UdkM was conducted with 
sreat ability by the Count de Maiilebois, wlfffiBd the van. Collecting 
boats 0 a the Lambro, and throwing two bridges over the Po> tlw 
Bourbon generals withdrew their troops on the 9th of August, and 
fell back towards Voghera and Tprtona. This movement awaited 
the attention of their vigilant enem|L The King of Sardinia had, in 
consequence of the stipulation in the treaty of Worms, assumed the 
command of the confederates. found himself at the head of 
64,000 men, and it was of the utmost consequence to follow up the 
advantages they had now obtained. *Count Gages was intrenched 
between the Lambro and the Adda, and Piacenza strongly garri- 
soned. While the Austrians were directed to besiege Racenza, 
which was garrisoned by 4000 men, under the Marquis de CasteUart 
the King determined to pass the Po with a strong body of trQops> 
in order to straiten the enemy cm that side, and the Marquis de 
Botta was directed to niDve up t^e Tidone. The Ki^ cominu up 
with the rear-gp2ard> th^ whre at^ked at Botto Freddo by u 
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detachment of Austrians, under General Serbelloni, who main- 
tainod the engagement till ten o’clock, when Botta arrived. The 
battle was then renewed with redoubled fury, and lasted till l^ur in 
the afternoon, when the enemy continued his inarch in great disorder 
to Tortona with the loss of 8000 men, several columns and standards, 
and eighteen guns. This victory cost the Austrians 4000 killed in 
the field, in which was included their gallant General Bemclau. 
General Pignatelli on this occasion disobeyed the orders that he had 
received from Gages, but both he and M^lebois performed all that 
was possible for the most able generals. The victors immediately 
summoned IHacenza to surrender, and the garrison became prisoners 
of war. 


10. The Confebeeates take Genoa. 

Don Philip continued his retreat, and of the entire force with 
which ho opened the campaign he had now left only 26,000 men, 
who took shelter under the cannon of Genoa. The Court of Madrid 
imputing tin* bad success of this campaign to the Count de Gages, 
sent the Mai’quis de las Minas to resume the command of the forces. 
He did not judge it prudent to hazard the loss of the remains 
of the Sjianish army, and Maillebois, concuriing in this opinion, 
marched on under the Bocchetta and along the coast, until he reached 
Nice on the 22nd of August. I'be artillery and baggage were embarked 
and sent round by sea. He now' cros'^ed the Var into Pi’ovence, 
leaving garrisons in Ventimiglia and Antibes. The victorious con- 
federates having therefore no enemy to encounter in the field, marched 
towards Genoa, before which city they appeared on the 4th. The 
King occupied Finale and reduced Savona: the Imperialists took 
Novi, Yoltaggio, and Gavi, and seized the pass of the Bocchetta, 
while th^ English fleet blockaded the port by sea. The senate think- 
ing it incapable of defence, submitted to a very mortifying capitula- 
tion, by which the gates were delivered up to the Austrians, toi^hOT 
with all their arms, artillery, and ammunition. The proud repfUblic 
was loaded with oppression and arbitrary contributions, aim the 
aiToganoe and rapacity of Botta, the Austrian general, to whom the 
ooWnand of the place was committed, exce^ed ail descd^tioiL. 
Chotela, the commissary-general, indeed surpassed him in rapacity, 
and the inhabitants were in evil case with such persons in aul^^ty, 
and 16,000 men to support them in it. The King of Sardinia re- 
solved to push forward and pursue the enemy into Provence, but at 
Nice he was seized with the small-pox. Botta proposed that the 
Genoese should be compelled to fhmish transports to enable them to 
undertake an expedition to invade the kin^om of Naples. Such 
a conquest would have been most acceptable to his own sovereign^ 
the Empress Queen, and would have been of the utmost importanco 
to Great Britain, Wt it did not suit the King of iiltorest 

to allow it. He therefore persuaded the English it 

would be more advantageous to the common cause to imvade 
and that by the co-operation of ihe British flee^ Anribes, IMoo, 
and Marsrilles might speedily Jbe reduced, the King wa^ however^ 
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at this time only just recovering, so that the conduct of the enterprise 
devolved on Count Brown, an Austrian general of Irish extraction, 
who nad given repeated proofs of valour and caj>acity, and he was 
assisted on this occasion by Vice-Adminil Medley, who commanded 
the British squadron in the Mediterranean. The French had 
fortified the passes of the Var under tin* conduct of Marshal de 
Belleisle, thp successor of Marshal Maillebois, whom Louis XV. 
had disgraced for abandoning Italy, but the new commander thought 
proper to abandon his posts at the approach of Count Brown, who 
entered Provence at tlic head of 50,000 men, rTossing the river 
Var on the 9tli of November. Advancing as far as Draguignan, 
he laid the whole country under contribution, while Baron Both 
invested Antibes with twenty -four battalions, which place was at 
the same time bombarded from the sea by the British admiral. 
The trenches were opened on th(‘ 20th, and on the 26th the 
British squadron began to bombard it very sevcrcl;y, but Belle- 
isle had now assembled 50,000 men, besides a great number of irre- 
gular partisan troops. The Marshal was a man fruitful in le- 
sourccs, and intimately acquainted with the whole science of war ; 
and he so hai'assed the invadcTS, and cut ofl’ their provisions, that 
Brown, though able, active, and enterprising, found himself under tlie 
necessity of raising the siege after many fruitless efibrts, both by sea 
and land, to possess himsclt* of the place, winch was gallantly defended 
by the Chevalier de Sade. Belleisle crossed the Argins and took some 
advanceil posts of the Austrians, and made a lieutenant -genera^ a»id 
four battalions prisoners. Browm therefore repassed the Var not 
without some damage from the enemy, but he happily ettected his re- 
treat without loss. The utter failure of this expedition was partly owdng 
to a very singular change of fortune in Italy. The indig^tiefi as wefi 
as exactions of Count liotta at Genoa reduced the people to despair, 
and they resolved to make an effbrt for the rccoveiy of their liberty 
and independence, llie King of Bardinia having refriscd to frinuw 
artillery ror the siege of Antibes, the Austrians had recourse to the 
ordniinee surrender^ at Genoa. A crowd having assembled whilst 
the soldiers were removing a mortar, a German officer struck a native 
who reftised to assist in drawing it ; a tumult arose, the people wounded 
the officer, and compelled his men to retire. The senators secretly 
encouraged the resistance, and directed the measures of the people. 
During the night the insurgents increased and supplied themselves 
with weapons from the armourers’ shops and magazines, barricaded 
the streets, seized several important parts of the city, surprised some 
battalions of the Austrians, and obliged them finally to evacuate the 
city. The Marquia de Botta acted with caution and spirit, but being 
overpowered by numbers and apprehensive of the peasants of tlw 
country, who were now in arms, he retired from the Genoese terri- 
tory ^ith a loss of 8000 men, and all the artillery and baggage. He 
retreated to Ihe pass of the Bocchetta, on the side of Lombar^, 
where he secured himself in an advantageous position until he could 
receive reinforcements. The loss he had sustained ffid not however 
prevent him from reducing Savona, % sea-port town bekmging to the 
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Genoese republic, and he afterwards made himself master of Gavi. 
The Genoese, on the other hand, conscious that they were still sur- 
rounded by their oppressors, exerted themselves with wouderfhl in- 
dustry in fortifying their city and raising troops, and in taSdng <lthor 
measures for a vigorous defenc^ in case they should again be insulted ; 
and the misunderstanding that aK>se between the Austrians and Sar- 
dinians in consequence of these events having retarded the com- 
mencement of the military operations, the inhabitants had time to 
place themselves in a respectable posture of defence, and were 
fatrengthened by reinforcements from France. 

11. Conjunct Expeditions. 

The reduction of Cape Breton had encouraged the British Govern- 
ment to project the conquest of Quebec, the capital of Canada. 
Commissions were sent to the British Colonial Governors on that 
continent to raise companies to join an armament from England, 
that was fitting out for this purpose. Eight thousand troops 
were actually raised in consequence of these dirc'ctions, while 
a powerfill squadron, and transports, with six regiments on 
board, were prepared at Portsmouth for this expcxlition. The 
sailing of the armament "vvas postponed by unaccountable delays 
till the season of the jear was judged to be t(K) far advanced 
to risk gpi’cat ships on the boisterous coast of North America. 
However, that these preparations might not be wholly useless to 
the nation, a new direction was gi\en to the eiiferpiise. It was 
thought that Port L’Orient, the reimsitory of all the stores and 
ships belonging to the French East India Company, might bo 
surprised, and it was determined to make a descent on the coast of 
Bretagne, which might at any rate, by making a diversion, facilitate 
tlie operationa of the Austrians in ^ovence, and of the allied armies 
in Flanders. The naval force intended for the service consisted of 
sixteen ships of the line, eight frigates, and two bomb-ketch|S» 
having under their convoy a fl^t of transports and store-ships, with 
siege material; and it was commanded % Admiral Kichard Les- 
t<^k. The land forces were under the command of Lieut.-General 
Sinclair, and the whole set sail from Plymouth on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. After a prosiicrous voyage, they found themselves on the 
18th within four leagues of Port Louis. The troops were landed in 
Quimperley Bay, at a distance of ten miles from Port L^Orient, on the 
20th. Some 2000 French militia seemed resolv^ to oppose the dis*' 
embarkation of the British troops, but they thought proper to retire, 
and the General landed and advanced into the country to a 
village within half a league of Port L'Orient, which he sum- 
moned to surrepder. A deputation from the town offered to admit 
the troops, on conditions which were rqected; and the inhabitants 
^pared for a vigorous defence. Had the British at ouoe ^ven the 
Bss^t, the town was so destitute of regular troops, and so mled^ith 
terror and concision, that in all probability it m^t have been 
by escalade. The en^neers were, however, self«a&ient, and altMtgh 
they had neither ujne, artiller^t nor fotoes suffideut for such an 
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enterprise, and nj[);btittering tiain, except a few field-pieces, with two 
iron guns dr.igged up from the shipping, yet it was promised that the 
placd should be laid in ashes in twenty -four hours. The inhabitants 
of the town employed tlieir time vigorously, the ramparts were 
mounted with cannon from the ships in the harbour, new works were 
raised with great industiy, the garrison was reinforced with regular 
troops, and such numbers were assembling on all sides, that the 
British forces found themselves in danger of being surrounded in an 
enemy’s country. Notwithstanding these discouragements, Sinclair 
opened a small battery against the tow n, which was st t on fire in several 
places by bombs and red-hot shot; lie likewise repulsed a sall^ 
which the besiegtd made to destroy his works; but his cannon pro- 
duced no eftect on the w.dl, and instead of reducing the enemy's fire, 
it was increased. At length the cominaiiding officer of the artillery 
declared th^-e were but thirty -four rounds left for the cannon, and no 
cases for the niort.irs; tin* engims.'r declared he could not peiform 
his promise ; and the Admiral reported that he could no longer ex- 
pose the shijis on an ojieii coast at such a sea^-on of the year — so that 
the General abandoned his iion guns and gave np the siege, retreat- 
ing in good order to the sea-side, wlierc his troops re-embarked on 
the 28th, having sustained v(‘ry little loss since thej landed. The 
fleet then sailed to Quiheron Bay, where it destroyed the “ Ardent," 
a French ship of war of Gt gmis; and a detachment of the troops 
being landed, took possession of a fort on the peninsula, while tlie 
small forts of Houat and lle,>dic were reduced by the sailo'*. and 
marines from the fleet. Here they remained till the 17th, when, the 
forts having been dismantled, the fleet returned to the British 
shores. The expedition, weak and frivolous as it was, was deeply 
resented by the pride of the French people, as it demonstrated the 
possibility of hurting France in her tendercst part by means of 
armaments of this nature, well timed and vigorously conducted. But 
nothing could be more .ibsurd or precipitate than an attempt to 
distress an enemy by landing a handful of troops without dranght- 
horscs, tents, or artillery, from a fleet of ships lying in an open 
beach, exposed to ihe uncertaiii|iy of the weather in the most tempes- 
tuous season of the >car, so ds tcr^nder a retreat and re embai'kation 
altogether precarious. 

Upon the subject of '*<iQnkiU0^ epijieditions " it may not bo out of 
place to introduce a Tom^rf ilipbk iM^liincilB of w^ar. In all conjunct 
expeditions, it may be readttnalda that counsel should he taken 
of the Udders of both it is also in armies composed 

of different and ilidlE|)eiyiQ|at ||ltionalities, where care should be 
taken, by reference ter ejlofiAmanders, to consult the honour and 
the prejudices of ** noticed by a dis- 

tinguished French vaifal e|mniander, that *‘he had remarked that 
all coancils of war dttowe m decision least honourable and advan- 
tageous, so that he was convinced that on all occasions, when l3ie 
peril U great, and the success uncertain, the commander must take 
on hi*<>»wf the resolution to decide without assembling a council h’* 

1 Duguay Jrouin. 
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Tbe same opinion has been expressed in terms more or less 
strong by authorities of both services of Britain; but as con- 
flicting decisions and divided commands are so universally fatal in 
all military expeditions, it may be well that it should be mid down 
as a rule that the executive should determine, in every mixed com- 
mand, who is the person that is to be responsible for the result, and 
that officer should be held answerable for all the consequences, lot 
Councils of War determine as they may. 

12. Naval Wab. 

The naval transactions of this year did little honour to the British 
flag. Nothing of any importance happened in the West Indies. 

In the Eart Indies, Commodore Peyton, who, on tl]p death of 
Commodore Barnett, on the 29th of April, succeeded to the com- 
mand of six ships of war, unaccountabh^ declined a decisive engage- 
ment with a French squadron, of equal or inferior force, under La 
Bourdonnais. This seaman had got together in the Indian seas 
entirely by his own exertions, and at his own expense, a force of 
armed shipping, which now threatened British supremacy. The 
French had nine ships of the lino, and it was agreed in a council 
of war that Peyton should attack them; but after both fleets had 
remained in presence from the 25th of July to the 25th of August 
no engagement came off. Commodore Peyton steered away, and 
the French Admiral was enabled to attack with his fleet the 
English settlement at Madras, which was abandoned, and taken 
possession of on the 2lBt of September. In this disservice the Com- 
modore’s conduct was thought so reprehensible, that on his return 
to England he was brought to a court-martial, which was held on 
board the ** St. George,” on the 9th of June, and he was ai^udged 
incapable of serving again in the royal navy. 

In the strait to which the British settlement was reduced before 
surrendering, application was made to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
to interfeic to protect the neutrality of the two nations, as he had 
already interfered on the side of the French ; but ^onsieur Dupleix, 
the governor of Pondicherry, interfered, and had already obtained 
an influence which he rea^y exercised to the prejudice of the 
rival British establishments, while he had now begw to devise proo 
jocts such as a mind of more than ordinary vigour could have alone 
contemplated. He accordingly broke the capitulation entered into by 
La Bourdonnais, entered Moihus, and reduced it to ashes, while he 
accused his naA’'al coa^utor of treason, and sent him in irans to 
Prance. And Fort St. David, and the other British ihetmies in 
India would have probably also fallen into tbe hands of Duphix, 
had not the enemy’s naval force in those s^ been diatteted ind 
partly destroyed by a terrible tempest. 

In the British Channel, Captain Stevens, in the *^Portlaiu[L" 
60, captured the " Auguste,” French 60-gun ship, on the 9th* tif 
February, and Captain Saumarez, in the “Nottingham,” 60^ oep- 
tured the “Mars,” French 64-gan ship, after a well-oonteM!^ 
action, which continued for two hours, and in which the “ Mars ” 

VoL, II. • I 
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lost forty of her crew. This was on the 11th of October, off 
Oatw Clear. 

Ooknmodore Lee, stationed off Martinique, allowed a fleet of 
French mercliaut -ships with their convoy to pass his squadron un- 
molested. At the latter end of the month of July Vice-Admiral 
Davies, commanding on the Jamaica station, sent Commodore 
Mitchell with the “ Lenox,” 64, the “ Staflbrd,” 70, the “ Plymouth,” 
60, the “Worcester,” 60, tlm “MUford,” 44, and the “Drake” 
sloop to intercept a French squadron of four ships of war, one 74, 
one 64, one 54, and one 44, under the command of M. Conflans, 
who was convoying a fleet of ninety merchantmen to Martiuico. 
Commodore Mitchell fell in with the enemy on the 3rd of August, 
and before; night was a league to the windward them, when, 
instead of gallantly bearing down and engaging them, ho signalled to 
the captains to come on hoard th(» “ Stall ord,” and held a council of 
war, when orders were ishued to keep the enemy in sight during the 
night, to be ready for action as soon as daylight should appear. 
But ho at the same time ordered his ships to carry no lights — ■’ 
whether or no to enable biin to keep nearer the enemy has been 
questioned, or whether as a security to himselt* — but in the night 
three merchant -ships made their escape, tmd the vhips of war sheered 
off after them and were not followed. For this Mitchell was tried 
by court-martial and dismissed the service. Conflans on his return 
to Europe captured the “ Severn,” an English ship of 50 guns. 

The French miscarried this year in a conjunct naval and military 
enterprise of great magnitude. A formidable armament was pre] ared 
at Brest foi me recovery of Capo Breton and the reduction of the 
Englbh seMdement of Annapolis. It consisted of iieai’ly forty ships 
of war, fleTten of which were of the hue, two artillery -ships, and fifty- 
six transports laden with provisions and military stores, and carry- 
ing 3500 land forces and 40,000 stand of arms for the use of the 
Canadians and Indians in the French interest, who were ex^^KSeted to 
co-operate with the troops. The fleet sailed in June, but did not 
reach the coast ^f Nova Scotia till the beginning of September. 
Sickness tnd mortality prevailed in the transports ; and the whole 
fleet, idtadeed by forious and repeated storms, was either wrecked 
or diiqpened. Admiral d'Anville made his way with a fdk ships to 
Quebee ; while De la Jonquiere, who command^ the troops, finding 
his BMen radveed to a handfol, returned to Franco without dining any 
thing. 

^raist them was no maritime superiority, commerce wai^ but 
indiflfereDtly^ protected. The cruisers on all sides, English, Fr^oh, 
and Spanitiii, were extremely alert this year ; and though the English 
lost m neater number of ships, perhaps the difference was over- 
halimced% the value of the ^izes taken by them. In the course 
of this year twenty-two Spani^ privateers and sixty-six merclumt- 
ships, mchiding ten register-ships, foil into the hands of t^ Bfitish 
cruisuig ships; and from the French they took seven ships of 
ninel^ privateers, and about 800 ships qf commerce* 
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1. WAB IN THE LOW OOTTHTEIES. — 2. THE DUTCH BE-ESTABLIBn THE 
BTADTHOliDERATE. — 3. BATTLE OP LAPPELDT OB VAL. — 4. SIEOE 
OP BEBQEN-OP-ZOOM. — 5. WAR IN ITALY. — 6. A FRENCH ARMY 
ADVANCES TO RELIEVE GENOA. — 7. ENDEAVOURS TO FORCE EXILLES 
— CHEVAL||B DE BELLEISLE KILLED. — 8. NAVAL WAR.— 9. NAVAL 
ACTION OPP CAPE FINISTERBE. — 10. NAVAL ACTION IN THE BAT 
OP BISCAY. — 11. WAB IN THE EAST INDIES. — 12. PACIFIC VIEWS. 

1, Wab in THE Low Countries. 

Vast expectations were entertained of tliis year's rampaij:^. Enp^- 
land and l^Vance, on wliom the continuance of war and tlie fate of 
Europe dc] tended, and who, impressed with the calamities and 
burden of war, were in truth sincerely anxious for peace, each 
endeavoured to obtain more advantageous conditions by a strenuous 
exertion of their national strength and resources. The Commons of 
England granted subsidies of upwards of 4,(XXi,0007. to the Empress 
Queen, of 1,009,0007. to Russia, of 300,0007. to the King of Sardinia, 
of 400,0007. for the maintenance of a Hanoverian contingent, and 
of 600,0007. for a Ilcssian force, besides smaller sums to the Electors 
of Cologne, Maycnce, and Bavaria; and Great Britain numbered 
among her mercenaj’ies this year two Empresses, and five Gorman 
IMnccs, besides a powerful and independent Monarch. Tlio opera- 
tions of the campaign had been concerted in the winter at the Hague 
between the Duke of Cumberland and the States-Gcneral, who had 
been in some degree roused by an apprehended design of France to 
encroach upon their territories. In Februaivthe Duke began to assem- 
ble the allied forces, and in the latter end of March they took the field. ' 
The whole army amounted to 120,000 men. His Royal Highness, 
with the British, Hanoverians, and Hessiftiis, fixed bis head-quarters 
at Tilberg, a few miles from Breda. The Prince pf Waldeck with 
the Dutch troops was posted at Breda, and Marshal Batthiany col- 
lected the Austrians and Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Venloo, 
on the e4l side of the Meuse. Thus the allied army consiBted of 
many unamalgamating parts, but was still more uRfdltunate in 
having a oommander out of all proportion inferior to t)^ consume 
mate General to whom ho was opposed. The Duke was in the field 
before the enemy; but his first duty should have been to have provided 
for the health and preservation of his troops, whereas his army lay 
inactive for six weeks exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and 
almost destitute of forage and provisions. The Duke could not in con- 
sequence undertake any effectual operation fig want of megarines, and 
oven of necessary subsistence, and thus harass^ his tro^ without 
advantagei, whilst Marshal Saxe remained quietly in c an tonm e^ 
between Bruges* Antwerp, and Brussels, plentifully supplied vMh 
every neoessfuy, and resolved and prepaied to carry war lute 
the heart of the United Provinces on the advance of the season. 
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The King of France had appointed him to an armj* of 140,000 men, 
and to give firmness to his command had renewed in liis pei’son tho 
titra of Mareehal-de-Camp-Gen6ral, which had once been conferred 
on the famous Turenne, and which gave him a suj>cr^jpity over all 
M^nahals of France, and even over the Princes of blood. In 
April this fortunate commander took the field at the licad of his 
own forces, but Count de Clermont commanded a separate body of 
nineteen battalions and thirty squadrons. On the^ 16th Count 
L&wendahl was detached with 27,000 men to invad*Dutch Flan- 
ders. He first invested the town and Ibrtress of Sluys, the garrison 
of which surrendered on the 19th, which was likewise the fate of Sas- 
von-Gheiifc. The French then sat down before IIulsL, to tlie defence 
of which a detachment of three English battalions uere ^ent under 
General Fuller. Part of this force was placed in the fort of Sand- 
burg, and made a ^*gorolls d'*fenee. In a sortie the royal Seoteh 
regiment distinguished itself, and tlieir Major, Sir Charles Erskine, 
was killed, and Lieut. -Colonel Ahorcrombie wounded. At length they 
wore driven out of the fort to Welsthoorden. I'he Duke of Cumber- 
land exerted himself to save Hulst, which might have made a good 
defence, but Roque, the Dutch governor of it, wa-j in the interest 
of the French, and infamously ^jave uj) tli(‘ place, though he knew 
that a rc'inforccment of nine battalions vvert‘ on their march to its 
relief. Tho Manpiis de (’onludes with another detuehment reduced 
the forts Perle and Lc'ifkenshoek, with the town of Philippine, even 
within hearing of the confederate army ; which, though relnlorced 
with 7000 Th'itish troops, did not dare to oppose his progr('->s, fbr 
the British army was obliged by their position to cover Breda and 
Bois-le-Duc, and every motion of theirs was jealously watched 
by the Marshal-General, who covered Antwerj) and the other French 
conquests in the Low Countries with his army. Tims sjacure, Lowen- 
dahl pushed his conquests in Dutch Brabant, and took possession of 
Axel and Temeuse. He eycu began to make preparations with fint^ 
bottomed boats for a descent on the island of Zealand. 

2. The Dutch ee-establish the Stabtholdeeatb. 


Remonstrances weref laid before the French comman(^ for thus 
attacking the territories of the Republic, but LfiwendM artfhlly 
assured the complainants that the invasion of the French was 
secretly connived at by the Dutch government itself ; and the method 
in which the Dutch governors defended the towns, gave colour to the 
belief that he was speaking the truth. The Dutcli, struck with con- 
sternation h,t the progress of the French arms, clamoured loudly 
against the ministry of the Republic. The common people of the 
idands exclaimed against thrir governors, as if they had not taken 
proper measures for their security. The friends of the Prince of 
Orange did not tieglect so favourable an opportunity of promottiig 
his interest. The Orange partisans availed themselves of the affida- 


vits of some officers to encourage the discontent of the 
su^cting treachery in misfortune, were . nonsed almoi 


«ple, who, 
to frewy* 


They were rem^ed that when, Louis XIV. was at lie gates 
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Amsterdam, in 1672, the Republic was saved by the election of a 
Stadtholder, and they turned their eyes to the Prince^ the liuetd de- 
scendant of those heroes who had established the independency of the 
United Provinces. The insurrection began at the town of Vere, in 
Zealand ; the burghers assembled tumultuously, and required of their 
magistrates' to raise William Henry Frizo to the Stadtholdership. 
On the 28th of April he w’as nominated Ciqjtain -General and Admiral 
of Zealand, and this great and sudden change was ellected with little 
disorder, and the remaining provinces concurred in the appointment. 
On the 15th of May the Prince Randwick repaired to the Hague, 
attended by Count Randwick and Bentinck, and rose in the assembly 
of the States-General, invested with the i)Ower and dignity of Stadt- 
liolder, Captain-General and Admiral of the United IVoAiuces. The 
vigorous consequences of this resolution immediately appeared ; all 
commerce and contracts with the French wert‘ prohibited, the ])easants 
were armed and exorcistKl. The States-Gtneral agre(*d that a fleet 
should be equipped, and the militia armed luid disciplined. Tliey sent 
agents to several Gennan courts in order to treat for 30,000 additional 
troops to their army, and orders were issued to eommence hostilities 
against the French both hy sea and land. The Prince of Orange, 
thus raised to the command of the Dutch forces, was not of a cha- 
racter to ])r()duce any material ett'dit in the campaign ; he was of a 
sanguine dis}K)sition, pompous manner, and piuictilious temper, un- 
skilled in military affairs, and yet unnllling to act in subservience to 
his brother-in-law, the Duke of Cumberland. 

3. Battle op Lafpeldt or Val. 

On the 22nd of May the French King arrived at Brussels, and 
the Marshul-Gencnd resolved to undertake the siege of Maestricht, 
and with this view he colled in his detachments and advanced towards 
Louvain. The King was exceedingly anxious to obtain possession 
of this place, as he thought it would bring about a peace, of which 
he was most desirous. Towards the end of June the King was at 
Tongres, where the Marshal had formed a strong camp, but before 
they could reach it the allies took post on the Maese, with their right 
towards Bilsen, and their left towards Tongres, in order to cover 
Maestrioilt thus threatened. The Duke now endeavoured by forced 
marches to get possession of the heights of Herdeeren, an advan* 
ta^uB post in the neighbourhood of the threatened city ; but in 
this they were disappointed ; the enemy had occupied the post before 
' he could accon^ish it. An engagement was now therefore become 
unavoidable. On the Ist of Jidy the Duke ordered the Prince of 
Wolfenbuttel to occupy the village of Spawo with the infantry of 
the corps of reserve to support the Austrians, who weore drawn up 
in order of battle, forming the right at Bilsen, under Mar^ 
Batthiany; the centre with the Dutch under Brinoe WwMk 
extended their left to Wlrle, within a mile of Maestricht ' The 
French bang in pos^sion of Herdeeren and MUeau were prepiured 
to pour down foom the hdghts, and by flanking the Dutch, get be- 
tween them and Maestridit. This made it necessary for the imies to 
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advance to the village of Laffeldt, which was accordingly taken x)OS- 
session of by the British regiments of Cranford and Pulteney, and by 
the Hessian and Hanoverian grenadiers. The British foot-guards, 
at the same time, made a flank movement from the right of the 
Hessians towards the village of Ulitinghen, whilst his Royal High- 
ness ordered several batteries to be placed so as to rake the advance 
from Hcrdeeren. Both armies cannonaded each other till evening. 
As soon as it was light on the 2nd, the French cavalry made a great 
show upon the heights of Herdecren, in order to conceal the motions 
of their infantry, which appeared s(M)n after coming down into the 
plain through a valley between the hills near Kenipirt, marcliing in 
a prodigious column of battalions in front and niiuiy deep, and 
attacked the village of Lafteldt, which was well fortified. The British 
musketry saluted them with so warm a lire that the front of the 
column was broken and dispersed. The assailants suffered terribly 
in their approach from the cannon of the confederates, which was 
served with surprising dexterity and succc'ss. Not discouraged by 
a first repulse, fresh battalions continued to aflvanco to the attack 
with w’oiiderftil alacrity and perseverance. Over]X)wered by thn 
c< distant supjdy of fresh troops, the Confederates were driven out of 
the village. Being, however, (mportunely supported by the regi- 
ments of Wolfe, Howard, Conway, and Hauss, they drove back the 
French brigades of Navarro, La Marque, Monaco, and several 
others, under the Count de Clermont, aiid recovered their footing in 
the village. Tliis was three times lost and carried; and although 
Count Daun, with some squadrons of horse, advanced time enough 
to do some service in the village, yet the motion of the Austrians 
under Batthiany, on the right wing of the allied army, was so slow, 
as to be equal to almost total inaction; so that the Marshal- 
General, apprehending no danger from that quarter, was enabled 
to turn the whole weight of the French army against the village of 
Laffeldt in spite of all the efforts of the Duke of Cumberland, who 
exerted himself with great courage, and no inconsiderable ability. 
The action was hitherto chiefly confined to the village of Val or 
Laflbldt, where the field exhibited a horrible scene carnage. 
At noon the Duke ordered the whole left win^ to advance against 
the enemy, whose infantry gave way, and tictory seemed ready 
to declare for the confederates. The l>at6h In the centre, instead 
of marching up to support the left wing of the allies, fell back 
in disorder. The French cavalry attacked twelve squadrons, who 
gave way, and, flying at full gallop, overthrew five Austrian battalions 
that were riowly advancing to the charge. The French cavalry^, under 
the orders of the Count de S4gUr, ^ar^ with such impetuosity, that 
having totally routed the oetatrej he divided the right wing of the 
allied army ^ left. The defeat would have been total had 
not Sir JoM Ligonler, who commanded the British cavalry, rushed 
at the head of the Greys and three regiments of dragoons, with 
some aquadrom of imperial hussars, upon the victorious enemy- 
He ill t^at were opposed to him ; hut ^ John wat 

himself tiiftftll prisoner after hi^f horse had been killed under 
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him. Colonel Conway and Sir Rol)ert Sutton wera also taken, 
os well as the Hessian Count dc Yssenborg ; and a '^giieat many 
were killed from a sharp fire that was opened Tipcto*them from 
French infantry posted in the hollow ways and behin|£i^nic hedges 
adjoining ; but, nevertheless, the French cavalry «^er Count 
d^Estr^es was overthrown. This charge made suoh^ a diver 8 i( 3 n 
as gave time for the Duke of Cumberland to collect'^ his scattered 
forces, for the allied army being now absolutely divided could make 
uo further bead against the enemy. He, tlierefore, called back the 
cavalry, and sent orders to Marshal Hatthiaiiy to retreat towards 
Moestricht, and that he himself would move towards Welt Vessel 
and Lonaken. Accordingly, his Royal Highness withdrew liis left 
wing slowly and in good order, and brought olf his hCUty artillery, 
but \vas constraini'd to sacrifice some small cannon w^hich wire too 
much in advance to bring off or that were disabled. Ry the French 
accounts there W'cre twenty -nine guns taken, but the British only 
allow that sixteen guns fell into the hands of the victors. Their 
loss did not exceed GOOO men ; but Marshal Saxe acknowledged to 
Sir John Ligonier that on his part 8000 men and 1000 horse, with 
1000 officers, were killed and wvounded. The Duke’s movement 
checked the advance of the French and saved the retreat of the 
Dutch and Austrians, who might otherwise have been cut to pieces ; 
and tlie heaiFof the retiring column got to Maestricht by five o’clock 
and the rest by seven o’clock, and the whole army crossed the Maesc 
in the night. In this action both commanders narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoners. The Duke of Cumberland was at one time envoloi)ed 
in a squadron of French horse, which, through his defect of sight, 
he mistook tor his own people ; and Marshal 8axe, in directing an 
attack, was impelled by his ardour into the very ranks of his enemy. 
The defeat has been erroneously imputed by English writers to the 
pusillanimity of the Dutch, and even to the treachery of the Austrians, 
but it was entirely owing to the want of concert among the allied 
forces. On the eve of the battle, when the detachment of the Count 
de Clermont appeared on the hill of Herdeeren, Marshal Batthiany 
asked permission of the Cominandcr-in-Chief to attack them before 
they should be reinforced, declaring he would answer for the success 
of the enterprise. No regard was paid to his proposal, but the 
superior asked in bis turn, where the Marshal would in case 
be should be wanted P He replied, ** 1 shall always be found at the 
bead of my troops,” and retired in disgust. The disposition of the 
l^uke of Cumbemnd has been blamed, inasmuch as not above oiie<* 
half of the army could act, while the enemy exerted tbrir whole 
force. A •French officer said to an English private who bad been 
made prisoner, Had there be^ 50,000 such men as yo«i, we should 
have ^nd it difficidt to conquer.” ** There were men enough lake 
he replied, ‘*but we wanted a General like M ar sha l i&ee te 
command us.” Without doubt the victory was maixdy owing |o the 
MarBhal<»General*s skUftil diemositions. Such was the oihati&ite aid 
bloody, but partial battle of Val or Laffeldt^ in whieh ibe Bri^ 
troops disdnguished themsehrei ^greatly, and if propeify Mvpported 
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might h^6 ^gained a complete victory. Louis XV. witnessed the 
action from the heights of Herdeeren, and he came down to the vic- 
torious catm 'ha the afternoon to make his thanks to his army and 
receive thi^ congratulations. The King was, of course, in the 
highest spiriti, and remarked to Ligonier, in reference to the conduct 
of the allie^eontingebU in the battle, “ The English not only paid 
all, but foughifall/' The Marquis de Segur, who had been continually 
at the point of death from wounds, here lost an arm. The King said 
to the old Count, his father, ^'Yotre fils iiieritait d’etre invul- 
nerable.” 

4. Siege op Beroen-op-Zoom. 

This action was followed by no important consequences. The suc- 
cess of the French did not enable the Marshal-General to invest 
Moestricht. The Duke of Cumberland, after having reinforced its 
garrison with ten new battalions and passed the Maese in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, extended liis march towards Vist, in the duchy 
of Limburg. The French King remained with his army near 
Tongres, and Marshal Saxe, having amused the allies with marches 
and countermarches, suddenly detached Count LSwendahl with 30,000 
men to invest Bergeii-op-Zoom, the strongest fortification in Dutch 
Brabant, and the favourite work of the famous Coehorn. The enter- 
prise was deemed so impra(‘ticablc that it only exposed the com- 
manders to censure, and did not alarm the Dutch people, for the 
place had never been taken, and was deemed impregnable ; as betideB 
its great natural and artificial strength, it can at all times be supplied 
with ammunition and provisions by two canals, defended by forts called 
Noord Schants and Zuyd Schants, which communicate with the Scheldt, 
and are navigable every tide. The place was at this time connected 
with an intrenched camp at Hoscndahl, which was occupied by the 
Prince of Hildburghausen with twenty battalions and fourteen squad- 
rons. The works were defended by a garrison of 3000 men, and the 
body of the place is defended by a rampart about a leoipic in circum- 
ference, flanked by ten bastions, which are covered with five horn- 
works; whilst there are forts at Moermont, Pinsen, and Rover, and 
inundations on the side of Steenbroyen, and on the east of the town, 
which render the approaches marshy and inaccessible. The enemy 
appeared before it on the 12th of July, and immediately invested it, and 
on the 15th the trenches were opened. As soon as this had been done, old 
Baron Oronstrom, whom the Stadtholder had appointed governor of 
Dutch Brabant, a man of eighty years of age, assumed the command in 
the town on the 29th ; and preparations were made for the most vigor- 
ous resistance. Meanwhile Lowendahljiad laid Sandvlcit innshes, and 
summoned the town to surrender. He conducted his operations with 
great judgment and spirit^ and although he lost a great number of 
men by the warm and unremitted fire of the garrison on his ap- 
proaches, be was so effectnallv uid speedily reinforced by detach- 
ments from the army, that ha Oegan very early to have hopes of suc- 
cess. He even attempted to storm the two outworks of Bover and 
Pinsen, in which were Lord John Murray and a regiment of Scotdi 
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Higlilanders, but these^ by a desperate sally* beat off the assailants 
with a loss of some 400* and burnt some of their principal batteries. 
Other sallies were also made with good effect, mines were sprung on 
both sides, and every instrument of destruction employed for six 
weeks after this repulse. Prom the 16th of July to the 16th of Sep- 
tember, the siege produced an unintermitting scene of horror and de- 
struction ; nothing was to be seen but tire and smoke, nothing heard 
but the perpetual roar of bombs and cannon — the town was laid in 
ashes — the trenclws filled with carnage. Ijowendahl was induced 
ill consequence to demand from Cronstrom a suspension of arms, that 
he might bury his dead, which w^as refused him ; but still the damage 
fell chiefly on the besiegers, who were slain in heaps : so that Marshal 
Saxe sent to them a reinforcement of 12,000 men. The gai;iiison, on the 
other hand, made' an excellent defence, and suffered very little, for 
they could at all times be occasionally relieved or reinforced from the 
troops within the lines. These made an attempt to attack the be- 
siegers, but it was ill concerted and worse executed, and proved in- 
effectual. The fate of Bcrgim-oji-Zooin, on which the eyes of all 
Europe were iixt‘d, seemed still doubtful, and it was generally be- 
lic\ ud that Lowendahl would be baffled in his endeavours, when the 
Count boldly carried it by assault. That experienced general and 
great master in the art of reducing fortified places, having 
observed that at length some inconsiderable breaches had been 
effected in a ravelin and two bastions, resolved on the 15th of Septem- 
ber to storm all three at once. The breaches were not such as would 
be deemed practicable, and the Governor, thinking they were not so, 
had taken no precaution against an assault. And it was this very 
negligence on which Lowendahl presumed for success in this hazard- 
ous attempt. He accordingly assembled his troops in the dead of night, 
when the greater part of the garrison were in security and repose. 
At four in the morning of the 17th, he made the signal for assault, 
and throwing a prodigious quantity of bombs into the ravelin, the 
French grenadiers threw theinBelv«» into the fosse, mounted the 
breaches, forced open a sallyiwrt, and entered the place almost with- 
out resistance — they hod even time to extend themselves along the 
curtain, and form in order of battle before the garrison could be 
assembled : tbe assailants penetrated even to the middle of the town 
with scarcely any opposition. Old CronstrSm was asleep in bed, and 
the Bolihers on duty had been utterly surprised by the suddenness 
and impetuosity of the attack; but though the French had taken 
possession of the* ramparts, tbe towm was still to be gfiined. Two 
battalions of Sfcotch troops in tbe pay of the States-General were 
assembled in the market-place, and attacked tbe assailants with such 
fury that they were driven from streelf to street, until fresh re- 
inforcements arriving, the Scot§ were compelled to retreat in their 
turn, yet they disputed every inch of ground, and fought until two- 
thirds of their numbers were killed on the spot. Then they broTU^t 
off the old Governor, and abandoned the town to the enemy, file 
troops that were encamped in the lines instantly retreated with great 
precipitation, and all the foits suirendered to the victors. Thus the 
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iVench became mastera of the whole navigation of the Scheldt. 
Louis XV. was so pleased with Lowendahrs success, that he pro- 
moted him to be a Marshal of France; and he named Marshal- 
General Count Saxe Governor of the conquered Netherlands. He 
himself now returned in triumph to Versailles, and both armies went 
into winter-quarters — the French triumphantly, the allies accusing 
one another and quarrelling. The English, Dutch, and Hanoverians 
encamped in the neighbourhood of llreda, and the Imperialists 
between the Meuse and the lihine. The Duke of Cumberland em- 
barked for England, where, as well as in Eurojie generally, the 
opinion of an approacliiiig peace i)rcvailed. 

6. Wae in IrALY. 

The court of Vienna, enraged at the revolt of the Genoese, had 
been resolved to reduce them again to subjection, and to chastise 
severely the capital ^ich had so unceremoniously ejected her 
troops. Count Schuylemberg had succeeded the Marquis de Botta 
in the chief command of the Imperialists, and was ordered to invest 
Genoa with a powerful army of Austrians and Piedmontese; cir- 
cumstances attc-iding the capture of Genoa and the revolution that 
followed it in the last winter had furnished much ground of dissension 
between the Empress Queen and the King of Sardinia, and these 
unfortunate disputes had obstructed the o])erations against the place. 
At length a compromise was eftected, and 0000 Pic'dmontese mined 
the Austrians. Schuylcmberg assembled his army in the duchy of 
Milan, and marched on the 33th of January to ibree the passage of 
the Bocchetta. The Riviera was ravaged without mercy. On the 
last day of March he appeared before Genoa at the head of 40,000 
men, and summoned the revolters to lay down their arms. Neither 
of the allied powers u ould furnish the heavy artillery necessary for 
a siege, lest it should fall into the hands of the enemy. The be- 
siegers, if they deserve the name, hoped rather to rtsluce the town 
by tiiinine than by regular approaches, and they continued a distant 
blockade witliout raising a single battery. Meanwhile the King of 
France, sensible of the importance of the city to the cause of the 
house ofyBourbon, determined to exert himself in supporting the 
Republic in the most effectual manner, and had remitted large sums, 
in order to enable the inhabitants U) put the place into a state of de- 
fence ; besides engineers and officers to discipline the troops of the 
Republic, he had also sent thither a body of 4500 men under the Duke 
de Boutlers for the greater security of the plk(‘e, and to animate the 
Genoese to a‘ bolder resistance. The design took effect : the citiisens 
resolved to perish rather than again submit to the Austrians; and 
the inhabitants obstinatel/ roftised to lay down their arms, and e^en 
treated with contumely the proposal made them of submitting to the 
clemency ofHhe court of Vienna. Tlie answer they gave to the 
summons was that the Republic had 54,000 men in arms, 260 
cannoui and thirty -four mortars, with abundance of ammunition and 
provision. The investment was completed the beginning of May 5 
but, notwithstanding all the vigil%nce of the British ile^, succaurs 
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were from time to time thrown into the city. The Genoese behaved 
with great sjnrit in sen^ral sallies, animated by the ei^ample of the 
French troops under Bouflers. The Austrian General nevertheless 
conducted the operations with so much skill, vigour, and intrepidity, 
that he must at last have accomplished the enterprise had not his 
attention been diverted to another quarter. They were alarmed by 
an inroad of the French and Spanish forces under liclleisle. 

6. A Feench Aemy advances to believe Gei^oa. 

Marshal BcUeisle, who had been called to succeed Marshal Maille* 
bois in the command of the French army, passed the Var without 
oi)pohition in June and made himself master of Nice, Montalbano, 
VillafrancA, and Ventimiglia, with a design to penetrate into Pied- 
mont and Lombardy and raise the siege of Genoa. A kind of punc- 
tilious etitjuette >\as now observed between the confederate leaders ; 
both Austrians and Sardinians were unwilling to incur the disgrace 
of first raising the siege. The Austrian General refused to retire 
without positive orders from the King, and the King declined to 
give those orders because he did not consider the Austrian troops 
under his coumiaud. Tliis frivolous contest was terminated by the 
a(l\ance of Belleisle. The British Admiral concurred in the o]nnion 
tliat the troops employed in the siege ought to be drawn off for the 
defi‘nce of l^iedniont and Lombardy. The King accordingly with- 
drew his trooi)S to defend the jvasscs. The Austrians, having gained 
the point of honour, followed his example. And thus the siege or 
blockade of Genoa w-as raised on the 10th of June, to the great joy 
of the Genoese, who, in revenge of the injuries they had suffered, 
ra\aged the duchies of Parma and Placentia. 

7. Endeavoues 10 roECE Exilles — Cuevalieb de Belleisle 

SILLED. 

Belleisle with his characteristic temerity proposed to threaten 
Turin by an irruption on the side of Dau piling, and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of the Spanish General and even of the French 
court, dispatched his brother, the Chevalier de Belleisle, with 15,000 
men, to force a passage through the valley of Susa, which was 
dt‘fended by almost impregnable forts. The detachment reached 
the Assietta, on the road to Exilles, where was a formidable intrench- 
ment occupying tlie summit of a steep acclivity, strengthened with 
palisades and fuimishcd with numerous artillery. The King of Sar- 
dinia had committed the defence of this important pass to the care 
of the Count do Brigueras, with eighteen Sardinian and three 
Austrian battalions ; whilst all the passes of the Alps wrere secured 
by detachments of the same troops. On the 19th of July these 
Redmontese intrenchments wore attacked by the Chevalier with 
incredible intrepidity j animated by the recollections of the assault 
on Chateau Daupliln, they advanced to the attack, but were twice 
repulsed with a dreadful cornag^. Belleisle placed himself at the 
head of his troops, and impatient of so obstinate an opposition and 
determined not to survive a miscapiage, he seized a pair of colours. 
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and rushing forward planted them on the enemy’s work. At that 
instant he fell dead^ having received the thrust of a bayonet and 
two musket-balls in his body. The loss of the commander decided 
the fortune of this rash enterprise, in which the assailants were 
dispirited, and forthwith gave way ; they lost 4000 killed and 2000 
wounded, and the remainder of the troops retired to Brian 9 on. The 
Marslial de Belleisle was no sooner informed of his brother’s misfor- 
tune than he likewise retreated towards the Var, to form a junction 
with the troops from Exilles. About the same time the King of Sar- 
dinia, having assembled an army of 70,000 men, threatened Dauphine 
with an invasion, but excessive rains prevented the execution of the 
enterprise. General Leutrum was detached with i^venty battalions 
to drive the French from Ventimiglia, but Belleisle falling back for 
its support, this scheme was likewise frustrated, and both armies 
retired into winter-quarters in the month of October. 

8. Naval Wab. 

The naval transactions of this year were more glorious to (ircat 
Britain than any other during the war. Her success was great be- 
yond example, but even more advantageous than glorious, as she had 
a manifest superiority of fbr(‘e in every engagement. 

Not yet discouraged by the failures of preceding years, France 
resolved to renew her efforts against the British colonies in North 
America and the English settlements in the East Indies. For these 
objects two squadrons were jirepared at Brest, one to be comiuandiHl 
by Commodore dc la Jonquioro, dcbtined for the West Indies, and 
the other for the East Indies, commanded by Admirals Letendeur 
and De St. George. The Britisli ministry, api)rised of these mea- 
sures, resolved to intercept both these squadrons, which were to set 
sail together and keep company till they arrived at a certain latitude. 
But the squadron of the latter commander Qot being fully equipped, 
and the French court impatient of delay. La Jonquiere’s squadron 
went to sea witliout waiting for Letendeur. This division proved 
fatal to the French. 

9. Naval Action opp Cape Finisteeee. 

On the 9th of April the British fleet> consisting of eleven sail of the 
line, three 60-gun ships, and one of 40, all under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Anson and Bear-Admiral Warren, sailed froiu Spit- 
bead, and steered their course to Cape Finisterre on the coast of 
Spain. On the 8rd of May ri>ey came up with the enem/s squadron, 
consisting of^six large ships of war, as many frigates, and four aimed 
vessels, having under convoy thiriy veas^ laden with stores and 
merchandise. The war-ships imme(&itely shortened sail and formed 
in line of battle under their Commodore, La Jonquicre. Anson at 
first made signal to form the line of battle ahead, but seeing his 
enemy so wei& and the merchant-ships crowding all sail to ei^^ he 
suspected a manoeuvre to gain time, and determined to attack with- 
out reg^ to line. He aocordi^ly made aignal finr a general ohaM< 
The ** Centunon,*' Captain Dennis, soon came up to the stemmost ship> 
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whom she began to engage at four o’clock, when two of the largest of 
the enemy’s ships bore down upon her. The “ Namur,” the “ De* 
fiance,” and the “ Windsor ” now came to her aid, and having dis- 
abled some of the enemy’s ships, made sail ahead to prevent the van 
♦of the enemy from escaping. Anson in the " Prince George,” and 
Warren in the “ Devonshire,” together with the “ Yarmouwi,” now 
came up and engaged “ L’Invincible,” the French Admiral’s ship, and 
were alwut to lire into her, when* all the ships in the enemy’s van 
struck their colours between six and seven o’clock : and the rest did 
so before night. The ships of war being all secured, with the excep- 
tion of some frigates that escaped, the Admiral detached tliree ships 
in pursuit of the convoy and captured nine sail of them, but the rest 
got away in the darkness. Captain Grenville of the “ Defiance,” an 
officer of great ])romise, and nejffiew to Lord Cobham, was killed, 
and Cajjtain Hose aw en, of the " Namur,” received a musket-ball in 
the shoulder, and the total British loss was about 520 ; that of the 
French 700 killed and wounded. M. de Jonquiere, chef d’Escadre, 
had with him “L’Invincible,” 74, and “La Gloire,” 44, and his 
speech on delivering up his sword is characteristic of French levity. 
“ Monsieur,” said he to Anson, “vous avez vaincu ‘L’Invincible,’ et 
*La Gloire’ vous suit.” Great credit is due to Anson for the heat 
manner in which* he swept the whole fleet into his toils, which 
showed skill and seamaubliip. The treasure found in the captured 
ships amounted to about 20O,00OZ. in m^ey, destined to pay the 
French forces in the East, besides stores of gi’cat value. The money 
on its arrival at Portsmouth was put into twenty waggons to be con- 
veyed to London, where it was taken in grand military^procession 
through the streets to the Bank, amidst the acclamations of many 
thousand persons. I'he whole town was illuminated, and Anson was 
on this occasion created a peer, and Warren the second in command 
became a Knight of the Bath. 

This blow was 'most severely felt by France, who had vainly flat- 
tered herself that by means of this armament she should render her- 
self mistress of the Indian seas, and bo enabled to wrest from Eng* 
land by such superiority their most valuable ppsscssibns in that part 
of the world. The French sailors, however, behaved with great 
spirit and gallantry. The French Admiral was wounded and one of 
his captains killed, and they had about 700 killed and wounded. 

About six weeks after this engagement, on the 20th of June, Oosn* 
mander Fox cruising in nearly tne same latitude, between Uahaiit 
and Cape Finisterre, with sli snips of war, M in with a fleet of 170 
merchantmen richly laden with cochineal, cotton, indigo, and other 
valuable artides from St. Domingo. They were convoyed by four 
ships of war, commanded by Commodore de la Mbtte, who abandoned 
them. Fox captured forty-rix of them without xnolestationi and 
«o dispersed and scatter^ the remainder, that several more of them 
were made prizes by different cruising ships. 

10. NavaIi Action in thi Bat or Bibcat. 

Admiral Hawke waa no leaa sneoessfoL sailed ftoan FlfhfeOBft 
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in thj* beginning of August, with fourteen ships of the line, to inter- 
cejlPB A beet of French nierchant-ships bound for tlie West Indies. 
He cruised for some time oft' the coast of Bretagne. At last the 
French fleet put to sea, and sailed from the Isle d’Aix under convoy 
of nine ships of the line, besides frigates, commanded by M. Le-« 
tendour. 

On the 14th of October the two squadrons cam(‘ in sight of each 
other in the latitude of about 47® at about seven in the morning. The 
French CommpAore immediately ordered one of his great ships and 
the frigates ti proceed with the trading vessels, \vhilc he formed the 
line of battle, and waited the attack. At eleven in the forenoon 
Admiral Hawke displayed the signal for a general chase, hut observing 
the French Admiral drawing out from the fleet to cover the convoy, 
he changed his plan and made signal for the batth' ahead, hut at the 
same time directed a ship of the line and some frigates to make the 
best of their way after the merchantmen. In half an hour the 
“ Lyon,” 60, and the “ Princess Louisa,” 60, began the action : the 
other ships supporting them as fast as they could come up. The 
** Devonsfnre,” 66, succeeded in bringing the “ Se\ enie,” 50, to 
action, which soon struck ; and she hauled her wind to assist the 
"Eagle,” 60, and the "Edinburgh,” 70, which were then warmly en- 
gaged with the* " Tonnant,” 80, which bore the ‘French AdmiraFs 
flag. The “ Devonshire ” lost her fore-topmast, and having her 
wheel shot to pieces and all the men at it killed, this ship, which 
was commanded by Captain Bodney, hml become quite uug )\ em- 
ablc. The Admiral cunic to her assistance, but before he had 
opened his fire, he w^as obliged from something wT(ji>g on board 
to shoot ahead, and the "Tonnant” imiflediately feU upon the crippled 
" Devonshire,” when the " Tilbury,” 60, Captain Harland, ran his 
ship between them and drew off her fire, and iA the mean time 
the " Devonshire,^' by the exertions of her of^een. and men, was in a 
condition to renew the contest, and ran alongside the ** Trident," 60, 
and soon silenced her. The IMtish Adxmru having refitted closed 
with the " Terrible," 74, and the ship snrrcnderea to him about 
seven at night, which put an end ^ the engagemept* All the French 
sqoadron, except “ L'Intrepide," sad the “ Tonniqjt," had struck to 
the English flag. These two 4ups esoaped in t)^ dark, and returned 
to Brest in a shattered condition. The Frrach maintained the 
nneqnal fight with uncommoia hvave^ and resolution, and did not 
yield till their ships were disa|ded> Their loss consisted of six ships 
of the line, and ij^oir killed eiftoanted to about 800. The numiber 
of English killed were including Captain *Saumarez, k gal- 
lant officer, who had served under Lord Anson, and 668 wounded. 
Hawke immediately after the acHon di^tched the " Weazel " sloep 
to Commodore Iiegge, whose squadron was stationed at the Leeward 
lahuids, with the inte)14pn»ce eff Hie French fleet of merohant-shipa 
outward bound, 'that be might take the proper measures ibr int^- 
cepting them in their passa^ to the French West India Islands, and 
a good number of tbean feU into the hands of Admiral Pooock* who 
sii»Bce4^ ^ ^ belbre the cffder reached hiin* 
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Hawke arrived at Portsmouth with his prizes on the Slst of October, 
and wa8, in the mouth of November, elected a Knightijiof the Bath. 
The Admiral bestowed great praises upon all his officers excepting 
Captain Fox, who he thought had been the cause that the “ Ton- 
naut/' tlic French Admiiars ship, had escaped; and he therefore had 
him brought to a court-martial, “ for that he did not come pro- 
perly into the light, nor do his utmost to engage, distress, and 
endamage the enemy.” On the trial it was proved that the “Kent,” 
64, which Fox commanded, had engaged the “ Fougueux,” 64, for 
three-quarters of an hour, u ithin pistol-shot, till she struck to biin ; 
when he shot ahead to engage the Toimant,” ^hich he had done for 
half an hour, when the “Kent’* forged ahead, having most of 
her rigging shot away. The court acquitted liim of the charge 
of couardite, but “because he paid too much reglu'd to the advice of 
his officers contrary to his own bettor judgment,” passed sentenoe 
that ho be dismissed from the command of the “Kent.” He 
remained in tliis state of suspension for two years ; but, being afler- 
wuids judged to have been treated with no small severity, he 
was restored to his rank aiid became an Admiral, but was not again 
employed. 

in the Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Medley blocked up the 
Spanish stjuodron in Carthugena, assisted the Austrian General on the 
coast of ViUafranca, and intercepted some of the succours sent from 
Franc c to the assistance of the Genoese, but his squadron not being 
deemed strong enough, four ships of w'ar were sent to reinforce him ; 
his death happened in the beguming of August, when the command 
of the sejuadron devolved upon Rear-Admiral Bjng, of unfortunate 
celebrity. 

In July, the “ Warwick,” 60, and the “ Lark,” 40, Captain Crook- 
shanks, having under their convoy a fl^eet of thirteen merchant^ships 
bound to Noi^ America, &11 in with the Glorioso,” a Spanish ship 
of 80 guns, in the latitude of the Western Isles. She had sailed 
from the Havaxmah with an iipmense treasure on hoard. Captain 
Erskine in the “ Warwick,” of 60 guns, attacked her with gr^ 
intrepidity, and fought until bis ship was entirely disabled, but, being 
unsustam^ by his consort, he was obliged to haul off, and the “ Olo* 
rioso” arrived in safety at Ferred* There the silver was landed* and 
she proceeded on hmr voyage to Cadiz. But now she was encountered 
by the “Dartmouth,” a British ffiigato of 40 guns, commanded 
by Captain Hamilton, a galhoit youth, who, notwithstanding the 
inequaUty of force, engaged her without hesitation, but in the hwt cf 
the aetbn, his ship being fixed by accident, he was blown up* and 
perished with all ^ crew excepting a dozen sailors, who were alter* 
wards picked up by a privateer. The “ Glorioso,” however* did not 
^ape. An English ship of ^ guns> under the command of Captain 
Buckle, oame up and obliged the Spumiord to surrender* alter a short 
hut vigorous engagement. 

11. Wab in thn East Inddeb* 

Commodore Qxifpin had hem aent with a relnforce]neii.t of ships tq 
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assume tli^ command of a squadron in the East Indies, and although 
his arnval ||t^urcd Fort St. David and the other British settlements 
in that country from the attempts of De la Bourdonnais, yet 
his strength wins not sufficient to enable him to do more than blockade 
Pondicherry, in April; notwithstanding that the garrison was reported 
to be in want of provisions, he was unable to elleet its reduction, or to 
undertake any enterprise of importance against the enemy. However, 
he burned a Ifrench vessel, the “ Neptune,^' in the roadstead of Madras, 
but the French had their revenge ; for, by keeping the British 
colours flying at Fort St. George, an English East India ship, the 
“ Princess A'iSQelia,''*was decoyed into j)ort and captured by the enemy. 
Griffin, moreover, could not prevent a strong reinforcement of French 
ships, with men, money, and stores, fiom running into Madras, 
the ffirtifications o^ which u ere dady made stronger ])y their engineers. 
The ministry of England therefore resolved to equip a fresh arma- 
ment, that when joined by the ships in India should be in a condition 
to besiege Pondicherry, the principal settlement of the French on the 
Coromandel coast. For the service a good number of independent 
companies was raised f^nd set sail on the 1st of November, with 
a strong squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral Boscawt*n, an 
officer of unquestioned valour and capacity. He was now honoured 
with a most extraordinary command, for he w'as appointed Admiral 
and Commander-in -Chief, an amphibious commission, the like of which 
has only been once granted since the time of Charles 11. He had 
under him fourteen ships of war of above 50 guns, and shout 
4000 European troops besides natives. 

12. Pacific Views. 

The great naval victories in a manner annihilated the French fleet. 
The French trade was paralyzed, and great want and suflering and dis- 
aensian existed among his people, all which disposed Louis XV. seriously 
to think of peace, notwithstanding the great superiority of his arms in 
the Low Countries. His flnances were almost exhausted, and he could 
Ho longer depend upon supplies from the mines of Mexico and Peru in 
the rafeebled state of the iVeneb and Spanish navies, whilst he had 
the mortification to see the commerce of Britain fiourish in the 
midst of the war, and the parliament and nation paying incredible 
sums to enable their sovereign to maintain invincible navies and for- 
midable armies, and to subsidize all the powers of Europe. He had, 
moreover, a just apprehension that a Kussian army might appetf 
against himMu the ensuing campaign in the Netherlands, in 
the month of November a treaty had been concluded between 
George and the Czarina, by which the latter engaged to hold in rei^- 
ness 80,000 men and forty galleys on the firrt requisition. Padfie 
overtures were accordingly eommunicated to the British cabinet^ and 
by them submitted to the allies ; but, as the Empress Queen reused 
to giv 0 any stifle explanation of her intentions, and as the Prince 
of Orange, who was 'eager to signalize his new command, vehemently 
protested against entenng into an^ negotiation, these overtms 
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rejected, and at the close of the year preparations wore made 
to prosecute the ensuing campaign with increasing vigoib. 


1748. 

1. PLENIPOTENTIAHIES ABEIVE at ATX-LA-CHAPEILE.— 2. MAES- 
TEICRT BEBIJiGEl). — 3. WAB IN ITALY — GENOA ASS^TTLTED, — 4. 
WAB IN THE EAST INDIES. — 6. NATAL WAB. — 6. PEACE OP AIX- 
LA-CHAPELLE. 

1. PlENIPOTENTT ABIES ABBIVE AT AiX-LA-ChAPELLE. 

During the preceding year constant altercations had taken place 
hetwecn the conlederute powers. The Empress Que^ was at issue 
with the King of Sardinia on dilferences arising oiro of the treaty 
of Worms, and the British cabinet hod remonstrated against the de- 
ficiency of the Austriim contingents ; the difficulties that occurred 
accordingly in forming any specific plan sufficiently indicated the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the confederacy. A military convention was, 
however, w'ith much difficulty concluded in the beginning of January 
between Austria, the maritime powere, and Sardinia. The Empress 
Queen agreed to furnish 60,000 men in the Low Countries and 
60,000 in Italy ; the King of Sardinia 30,000, and Great Britain and 
Holland 60,000 men each, and the armieb w^^re to be complete before 
the end of Ai)ril, or one-fourth of the subsidies to be deducted. The 
British parliament readily granted ei^ht and a half millions for 
the services of the year. Out of this sum 4O0,000Z. was allotted to the 
Queen of Hungary, 300,000Z. to the King of Sardinia, and 300,000/. 
for the Hubsiau contingent. The land forces were voted at 4^,000 
men, and the sea forces at 40,000 seamen; and 11,600 marines, and 
%2,000 Hanoverians, 6000 Hessians, and 4000 Brunswickers were taken 
into pay, so that Great Britain, besides the vast subsidies she paid* 
had 122*600 land forces and marines. Maria Theresa meditated 
some brilliant enterprise in Italy, and wished to anticipate the 
arrival of the Russian contingent, when she was confounded with the 
news that the preliminaries of peace were signed at yilix-la-Chapelle 
as early as the 11th of March, and the expectation d all Biirope wae 
turned to the meeting of a congress ; but, nevef^beleBC(» the prepaxa- 
tions for war went on with redoubled vigour. 

. 2. Maebtbioht besieged. 

Marshal Saxe arrived at Brussels on the 20th of Maiicflll^ ami 
orders for the assembling of the French army. This now eoiilpBted 
^ 192,000 effective men. At tot it was thought he would atepa^ 
Breda, but' when the Dutch got together an army to protnot 
he then threatened Luxeml^urg, but all of a sudden made Itaself 
Jnaster of limburg. Lfiwendahl now passed the Maese at Kamur, aii4 
head of 4i6,000 men invested Sfaestildht on the 8i^ 
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Tho^O commanders concerted their measures with so much judgment 
thafHKe Austnuns were driven back to li(M‘rmond, twenty- ft ve miles 
from Maestrifht, with the loss of their magazines. On the other 
hand; Oenferal Haddich, with an Austrian detachment, defeated a 
lafge French convoy, and took about 8(X) prisoners. The army of tlio 
teonfederates, under the Dvfic of Cumberland, w’as collecting alx)ut 
Pyndhoven, but notwithstanding the magnificent prouftses of the 
Dutch and the Empress Queen, neither of them brought more than 

30.000 men into the field, which, wdth the British, making the force 

110.000 men, lay in the immediate neighbourliood of* Maestricht. 
This town w'as defended by tw^entx -four battalions of Dutch and 
Austrian troops, commanded by ’Baron d’Aylva, who opposed the 
besiegers with great skill and resolution. Low^endahl, however, pro- 
secuted his approaches w’itli incredible ardour, and at length eft(‘cted 
a lodgment in the covered way, after an obstinate dispute, in which he 
lost 2000 of hk best troops. 'J'ho next day they W'ere, nevertheless, 
again dislodgea by the. garrison, who acquired fresh courage by this 
success. Such was the doubtfiil and even unfavourable state* of the 
siege of Maestricht, when intelligence arrived that tin* i>reliminaries 
of peace were signed, and orders given tor a cessation of arms. Yet 
it W’as oddly enough agreed on by the plenipotentiaries “ that for the 
glory of the arms of his Most Christian Majesty,'* the place should 
w immediately surrendered to his general, to be restored at the 
conclusion of the peace, and, accordingly, on the 3rd of May, the gar- 
rison marched out with the customary honours of war, and Ma"8hal 
L5wendahl took formal possession of Maestricht. The French were 
said to have lost about 6000 men. 

3. War in Italy — Genoa absattlted. 

No ma^efi^l tnuiBactioii distinguished the campaign in Italy. The 
French and Spanish troops who had joined the Genoese in the terri- 
tories of the republic, amounted to 30,000 men, under the command 
of the Dnke de Ifi^elieu, who was sent from France to assume the 
direction upon tqe death of the Duke de Boufters, while Marshal 
de Bellrisle, at the head of 50;000 men, covered the Western Riviera, 
which was threatened with an invasion of 40,000 Austrians and 
Piedmontese, under the command of Deutilim. The district of Eastern 
Riviera was to have been entered bv Count Brown, who had since re- 
commenced the siea^ of Genoa. On the 7th of June the Austrian troops 
attacked the rity m several places at once, in which assault both th^ 
and the French lost a great number of men ; and the place was not 
taken when *b 11 fbr^er operations were suspended by the armistice, 
which took place as aeQl^ as the belligerent powers had acceded to 
the preliminaries of The Duke de Richelieu for this very 

limited service ^ ft peer of France, and Genoa voted him a 

statue, 

4 WAf nr THE East Indies. 

Admiral Boscaweu comtf to anchor at the Cape of Gbod Hope on 
the of Mardh, and dis^barked his sdldiCTs, wbeunhe eucMUUpedf 
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and by bis affable and liberal behaviour endeavoured to gain the 
affection of the land forces. He was well aware that a command of 
the kind conferred on him would occasion jealousies, which he did 
every thing in his power to dispel. All the time they stayed at the 
Cape, which was longer than was intended, was of groat benefit to 
both land and sea forces, who had fresh meat continually, and 
acquired good health, while every one rqjoiced at the prospect of 
serving under the Admiral^s command. They finally left the Cape 
on the 8th of May and sailed for the Mauritius, where they came to 
anchor in a place called Turtle Bay, and considered the propriety 
of making an attack ; but the island was so well defended, and there 
was such a strength of ships in the harbour, that the squadron pro- 
ceeded on its course to the coast of Coromandel, and on the 29th of 
July arrived at Fort St. David. Boscawen immediately determined 
to undertake the siege of Pondicherry, and the troops and stores were 
landed and encamped about a mile from the fort, while Captain Lisle 
was placed in command of the fleet, which was directed to pro- 
ceed to anchor within two miles of the place, with eight ships of the 
line, eight frigates, and some armed vessels of smaller craft. The army 
began its march on the 8th of August, the Admiral heading it himself, 
and on the 11th he invcslcd the town of Pondicherry by land with 
his small army, consisting of 2690 Europeans, 148 artillerymen, 1097 
feCduien, and 2000 sepoys; and he prosecuted the enterprise wi^ 
such spirit, that he got ix)sse8sion of Ariancopang, at the distance of 
three miles from the place. He then made his approaches and 
opened some bomb-batteries, for it was said the magazines were not 
bomb-proof, but he failed frj explode them by the fire of his shipping, 
and th(} fortifications were so strong, the garrison So numerous, and 
the engineers of the enemy so expert, that he made little prepress 
and sustained much damage. At length, as the rainy ^season ap- 
proached, hb army was so much enfeebled by sloknew, that he 
ordered the artillery and stores to be re-embarked, and raised the 
siege on the 6th of October, after having lost above 1000 men, 

^rhe garrison of Pondichem according to the best accounts was 
composkl of 1800 or 2000 Europeans; and nearly 8000 sepoyS * j 

' This is the first time we hear of the troops termed “ se^ys.** The 
word “ sepoy,” signifying soldier, is originally Persian, and haa ^ been 
engrafted imon both the Hinduatani and Turicish langua|MS. It ia the 
same as “Spahi” or ”Sipaheo," the former of which words is often inet 
with in French works on Oriental Subjects. The French had armed and 
drilled a bo^ of native troops after the manner of Europeans, for the 
fiwt time, at Cuddilore, and now they formed a part of Ihoir oidfoaiyforoe. 
The Ekiglish had early seen the importance of raisiBg It foreo of the time 
kind, oonsisting exclusively of infantry ; but at the no attempt 

was made to drill them to European tactics, and th^ nwee officered oy 
the native gentry of the provinces, as they were At fitet caniidered, hnftl 
a knowledge of caste was obtained. The high esate mtem^ iS it la fidleo, 
has been followed up in Bengal, where upwards ef 6^,000 out of WJIM) are 
Rajpoots and Bramina. The tepoya who fooghl IhirMlea of Cim and 
Coote were/ like the Bombay army, of mined eaatee. ■vsea 

composed of Pukna, and other low anltivatoif of UMl OuniljwWld 

X 2 
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atidlMj^eix, the governor, and Paradis, the chief engineer, both of 
them men of experience and abilities, had employed their utmost art, 
not only in fortifying the place itself, but in throwing up intrench- 
inents and works in all the approaches to it. Here Chve first served 
with an ensign’s commission. His personal courage had been seen 
conspicuous among hundreds of brave men j but his impetuosity in- 
ducing him to run himself for a supply of ammunition, which failed 
at a battery in which he was posted, he was accused of fear, and it 
was referred to a court of inquiry to vindicate him, which it did to 
every one’s satisfaction. 

Intelligence was received, soon after this event, that peace had been 
concluded between Great Britain and France at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
but circumstances rendered the stay of the Admiral in the East 
necessary. As it happened this was not quite fortunate, for, wdiile 
the Admiral was luclaly on shore, a stonn caught his flag-ship, the 
“Namur,*’ in the open road at St. David’s, and wrecked it with 
upwards of 500 seamen on board. 

5. Naval Wab. 

The naval forces of Great Britain were again successful in the 
West Indies. Ilear-Admiral Knowles was ordered to take the com- 
mand of the British squadron at Jamaica, which consisted of eight 
ships of the line and two sloo))s. He put to sea on the 13th of I'ebruary 
to attack St. lago de Cuba, but contrary winds impeding him, )»c de- 
termined on a descent upon Port Louis, a French settlement on the 
south side of Hispaniola. He arrived there on the 8th of Mart n, and 
foimd a well-constructed fort mounting seventy -eight heavy guns, de- 
fended a garrison of 600 men, und^r the command of M. de Chateau- 
noy4. The Admiral did not hesitate, but immediately resolved on 
the attack ; and after a heavy cannonade of threo hours completely 
ailenced the fort, so that the Governor agreed to surrender and become 
prisoner of war. This success was achieved with the loss of seventy men 
killed and wounded, among the former Captains Kenton and William 
Cust. The Bear-Admiral then took possession of the ships in har- 
bour, and having destroyed the fortifications, resume his intention 
of attacking St. logo ; but he found the place sp well prepax^ and 
BO strong that he desisted and returned to Jamaic#. 

The same Admiral, on the 1st of October, while cruising in the 
neighbourhood of the Havannoh with his squadron, encountered a 
Spanish fleet of nearly the same strength, under the command of 
Admirals Reggio and Spinola. Both squadrons having neared, the 
engf^mont ^gan between two and three o’do^ in the day, and 
continued with inten^ala till eight in the evening, when the enemy 
retired into the Havannib with the loss of two mips, one of winch, 

the Northern Circars. The oavaliy was wholly Mahommedan. The nni- 
vertal custom now is, that the principal officers of the sepoy force should ^ 
Europeans. Abstracting however those employed on other duties, there is 
not now aheve one Eusopeafi officer to ninety-three men. Napier reecm- 
mended that there should ip forty-four or forty-five Eurofieaai to OfOzy 
1000 mm* We are now reap^ Ihe fruit of this sad oversight. 
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the " Conquestadore,” struck to the British Admiral, and the other. 
Admiral Reggio’s flag-ship, the “Africa,** after a spirited action, 
in which the “ Cornwdl ** lost her main -yard and main -topmast, was 
two days afterwards run on shore and blown up, lest she should fall 
into the hands of the conquerors. The Spaniards lost 386 killed in 
the action, and nearly 200 wounded, including Reggio himself. 

No naval occurrence of any particular consequence took place in 
the European seas this year, except the capture of the “Magna- 
iiime,*' a French ship of the line,j by two English cruisers in the 
Channel, after an obstinate engagement ; but the privateers of Great 
Britain took a considerable number of merchant-ships from the 
enemy in the course of the summer. 

6. Peace op Aix-;[A-CnAPELLE. 

At length the definite treaty of peace was signed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the 18th of October, by the plenipotentiaries of France, 
Great Britain, and Holland. It was afterwards acceded to by Spain 
on the 20th, and by the Empress Queen on the 23rd of October, and 
by the King of Sardinia on the 7th of November. Thus terminated 
a bloody and extensive war, which at its commencement seemed to 
threaten the very existence of Austria ; but at length she triumphed, 
and secured an honourable peace, though not without a sacrifice. It 
was a war singular in the annals of the world, when after a prodigious 
destruction of the .human species and many turns of fortune, all 
parties may bo said to have been losers, except the King of l^russia. 
The treaty was clogged with a clause most unwelcome to British 
l)ride — that hostages should bo given to Prance for the restitution of 
Louisburg to her. This induced#the Pretender to exclaim, “ If I 
ever mount the throne of my ancestors, Europe shall not see me sub- 
mit to such an humiliation ; I will rather m^e Prance, in her torn, 
send hostages to England.** 
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1. Wab IN THE East Indies. 

The peace of Alx-la-Chapelle restored Madras to the English in 
India, and Admiral Boscawen promptly settled a questioili as to the 
possession of San Thom^ in its immediate vianity, by occupying 
it in the name of his sovereign. In the interval that premed 
the final settlement of afl^rs in India» an inddent oocurred that 
brought Olive into more mature notice, tlie Ejwt India CMpany 
thought proper to engage as an auxiliary a Oompetitor to tbexMdng 
it was resolved to attadt a tto, 

itta. After one unsoeoeiafiil mmk a 
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wad dc^enxiined upon by Mojor Lawrence, the commander ; and at 
this Clive, who had just become a lieutenant, solicited to lead 
the forlorn hope, though altogether out of his regular turn. The 
r^t^est was granted, and with thirty -four British soldiers and 
700 sepoys he marched to storm the breach. The sepoys fled 
at the flnt fire, but he pushed on with the British, and had just 
arrived at the foot of the breach, v/hen a party of the enemy’s horse 
rushed upon advancing party with such eflect that they were all 
borne down, eicept Clive himself and three others. These fell beck 
on the main body of European troops ; all of whom then advanced, 
Clive still leading; w^hen the first detachment carried the fort. 
After this exploit the young volmiteer again returned to St. David’s, 
and, doffing his uniform, resumed his duties at the desk. 


2. Naval and Military Forces reduced. 


The only event of military importance to be related this year is 
the reduction of the British army to 19,000 men, and the British 
navy to 8000 seamen and marines. 

3. Settlement op Nova Scotia by the disbanded Soldiers. 


The British government liad consented to restore to France, by 
the peace, the settlements of Cape Breton and Louisburg, which 
the British troops had obtained with so much skill and bravery; 
meanwhile, the importance of settling Nova Scotia had been it cog- 
nized, and a great many troops having become disbanded the 
Aeace, the idea was formed of settling them in this part of America, 
fifty acres were accordingly apportioned to every private soldier, 
with' ten additional for every member of his ffimily, and a high allow- 
ance to officers according to thdr rank, till it amounted to 600 acres 
for all above the rank of captain ; 3760 adventurers embarked with 
their families in May this year; and in the intervening period of 100 
years the population of this colony has attained to the number of 
upwards of 300,000. These colonists l^ve always distinguished them- 
selves by loyalty anl industry. During the American war they raised 
a militia for the W of the mother country ; and during the French 
revolutionary wHttf they cheerfully contributed their mite towards 
enabling Englaiid to subdue the anarcUsts of France. 


1760. 


1. DBASM AEm/inniTART CHARACTER OT MARSHAL BAZl.— 3. VOH- 
BiBVB DUFLEIX MADE NABOB OF THE CARKATIO.-^. WAR IV 
XSDIA^— 4. WAR IN AMERICA. 


I. Death and Military Character of Marbhal Saxe. 

the 80th of November this year died the Marshal-General 
OMt SCaiirioe de Saxe, the natural son of Auguattts IX., Saeotor of 
S|||^|||y and ^ng of Polajid„and at Atuox% Conntess of Koniga* 
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marc, a Swedish lady, celebrated both for her wit and beauty. 
He was brought up along with the Electoral Prince, afterwards King 
Augustus III. ; Ills infancy predicted the future warrior ; he was taught 
to read and write with the utmost difficulty; nor could he ever be 
prevailed upon to study a few hours in a morning but upon a pro- 
mise that he should mount on horseback, and Ai^'ise hinibelf with 
arms in the afternoon. Yet he had strong na^nal talents, and a 
great turn for the sciences, mathematics, mechanics, ^dfortldcation. 
At the same time he could scarcely write a letter, affi this specimen 
is recorded of his spelling, when he was elected a member of the 
Academy at Paris, in a letter to his ffiendj(6i^‘ Us vcule me fere de U 
Cademie ; sela miret com un bage a un chas h” He attended his 
father, the Elector, in all his jajiitary expeditions, and accordingly 
was with him at the siege of Lffie w^hen only tw’elve years old ; he 
mounted the trenches several times, so tliat his intrepidity w as ad- 
mired thus early. At Malplaquet it is said that so far from being 
shocked at the carnage of thiit dreadful batth*, “he was well 
pleased with the day.'* In 1711 he followed the King of Poland to 
Stralsund ; and swam a rivet in 4|^ht of the enemy with a pistol in 
his hand, at a time when three officers and above twenty soldiers 
were struck down at his side. The King, his father, having been 
witness to his courage and abilities, raised a regiment of horse for 
him, with which he fought against the Swedes at the battle of 
Gadebusch, where he had a horse shot under him. In 1717 he 
served in Hujjgury under l*rinco Eugene, and was present at the 
siege of Helgrade. 

The wars in Euroj^e having been brought to an end by the treaties 
of Utrecht and Passarowit/, Count Saxe went to Paris. A man 
of pleasure, he found the voluptuous court of the Uegeut to his 
liking, and indeed he had always professed a partiality for France 
the language being the only one he had ever the patience to l^am. 
In 1720 he obtained permission from his fkther, the King, to enter 
into the lYench service, and from the Bc^ont Duke of Orleans he 
received a brevet of Mar^chal-de-Camp* In 1722 he purchased the 
command of a German regiment in the French army, which he 
forthwith proceeded to discipline according to a new method of exer- 
cise which he had already himself invented in Saxony at the age 
sixteen. It is related that the Chevalier Folard, on seeing Jus 
system of drill, predicted, from the merit of it, that Saxe woiud be 
a great general. 

The d^th of the King of Poland in 1733 kindled a new war in 
Europe, and the new King Elector, his brother, offered him the com- 
leaud of all his fbroM ; but he pr^erred to remain In the French 
service, and rmfrecl to the D^e de Berwick's amy, under whom 
^ served on the Bhine. When Berwick was about to attack the 
lines of Ettlingen he arrived in emnp. ** CounV' sCld the llnurshal 
to him, ** 1 was about to send for ft reinfbroement of 8000 mcKb but 


^ pt veuleut mi faire de rAcaddmie ; cela ui'iroit ebmme nod btgue 4' 

UQ eb iti 
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your arrival is of more value to me than theirs." His brilliant ser- 
vioe^at the siege of Philippsburg in 1734, caused him to bo advanced 
to tfie rank of Lieutenant-General. Hostilities were again recom- 
naenced on the death of the Emperor Cliarles, and Saxe was sent to 
dbftimand the left wing of the army commanded by the Marshal de 
Btlleislo. Here, iurNovember, he commanded at the siege of Pra^e 
and Egra, and brolq^t back Marshal de Broglie’s army to the Hliine, 
which obtained for him in 17 44 the baton of Marshal do France, 
^e was now ^pointed to the command of tlio main body of the 
army in Flanders, under the immediate eye of tlie King. The 
campaign of 1744 did t^e Marshal great honour, and was considered 
as a d'esmre of the militai^ art. He put in force every resource 
of war, so that neither fortune nor bravery should have to be relied 
upon. His marchings and decampings had for their object to cover 
France, and to subsist his aiin^ at the expense of the enemy; his 
movements in advance to alaim or hiing back his adversary from 
some incomenient object — all these things he put in force with the 
French army between August and November this year. On the 11th 
of May, 1745, he fought the b<|^le oi Fontenoy. He was at the 
time of opening this year’s camptugn exceedingly ill of dressy, and 
some one seeing the feeble conmtion in which he left Paris to rc- 
assume the command of the army, asked him how he could, in that 
situation, undertake so great an entcrjiribe. ‘*The ejuebtion,’’ said 
he, “ is not about liNirig, but sotting out." Ho struggled againsl- his 
infirmities, and hrouglii all the cncrgicb of his soul to 8upp(>rt his 
buftering body, and, though sick and weak, he his ordens with 
such presence of mind, vigilance, courage, and judgment, as made 
him the admiration of the whole army. He caused himself to be 
carried in a litter round all the posts ; and during the action, finding 
this method of directing iucoxivcuicnt, and matters becoming serioufll, 
he mounted on horseback, though he was so weak that those around 
him dreaded every moment to sec^im fall, fie made the best dis- 
position, and the last act of tins day of "vavyiDg fortune proved that 
his mind was still fresh, however weah bis body. Frederick the 
Great, in after years, upon a discusrion taking place as to which was 
the greatest battle of modem times, remarked, ** C’6toit sans oon- 
tredit celle de Fontenoi, dont le general 6toit k la mort lorsqu'elle se 
donna." 

Nor was the next campugn less honourable to Marshal Saxe. 
The victory of Bouooux aoquu'cd him additional honours. For this 
he received from Louis XV. a letter of naturalization couched in 
the most flattering terms, and a present of a battery of cannon ; aud 
in the fl>Uowing year ho was decided Marshal-General of the camps 
and armies of the King. Ai^r the peace of 1748 he retired to 
Chamhord, a country-seat wMch the King of France had given Idmi 
and where he died m 1760, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. Ha 
was a Imtheron in religion, and was buried with great iiinem pmnp 
at the charge of the King, in the Protestant church of St. Thomas, 
at ^li^raahourg, where a magnificent monument wm elected to ^ 
meiMy* Queen of France when she heard of us d&th happnj 
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said, “ It is a pity we cannot say a * De prof^indis * for one who has 
so often made us sing a ' Te Deum.* ” Iteli^on had not much influ- 
ence on his general conduct ; and in his will he directed his body to 
he buried with quick lime, “ that nothing might remain of him in 
this world but the remembrance of him among his fHends.’^ On his 
death-bed he reviewed the errors of his life, and with remorse, but 
said to his physician S^nac, ** My life has been a flne dream.” 

He was a man of the same immense stature and strength of frame 
as King Augustus II. his father, but had great sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and was lively and gay, and quite a Frenchman in his tempera- 
ment. He was continually conceiving and developing brilliant pro* 
jects, which savoured of the adventurer, but he had a strong jtidg- 
ment to test them when the day of action arrived, and he then 
shou ed resources greatly beyond his contemporaries. He had 
thoroughly studied the character of the French soldier, and sug- 
gested many things to improve his efficiency. He wrote a book on 
the art of war, which he called “ Mes reveries,” of which a splendid 
edition was published in 1757. It is a book written in an incorrect 
hut forcible style ; fhll of remarks both new and profound ; equidly 
useful to the soldier and to the general, and which should be studied 
by every officer. 

2. Monsietje DurLEix made Nabob of the Caenatic. 

The fame of the French in India had been greatly exalted by 
their successes against the English in the recent war on the coast of 
Coromandel. The celebrated Monsieur Dupleix was at this time 
govenior of Pondicherry. He was a man of a restless, capacious, 
and inventive mind, and had already entertained the idea of forming 
an European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy. ^ He saw 
how easy it might bo to govern the nations of India by speaking with 
the intelligence and power of Europe through the mouth of some 
Asiatic potentate. At this time tw'O pretenders had arisen to the 
nabobship of Arcot, by the death of Nizam -a-Mulk, viceroy of the 
Deccan. The deceased Nabob had left five sons; but a grandson 
by a daughter having secured the services of a powerful^ and able 
adventurer, called Chunda Sahib, applied to Duploijt for his counte* 
nance and assistance. The French Governor availed himself of this 
opportunity to dispatch 2000 sepoys from Pondicherry, under M* 
d^Auteuil, who united themsolves with 40,000 men under Chunda 
Sahib; and chiefly by means of this European assistance a great 
victory was gained, and the confederate conquerors became masters 
of every part of the Carnatic. The triumph of French arms and 
French policy was completed by the death of Anwar-ad-Din, or 
Anaverdy Khan, the reignii^ nabob, the capture of hia eldest schj, 
^d the flight of the youngest ; and Trichin<^ly and -^cot were 
immediately taken possession of. In gratitude ror fVench aid 
was elevated to the rank of a Heft Huzzaree, who was deelar^ 
Governor of all India from the Kistna to Cape Comcndli^ and Chunda 
Sahib was to be subordinate to him. 
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3. Was ts India. 

Another competitor for the Nizamis musnud, Nazir- Jung, sought 
the assistance of the British, and 600 Europeans, under the command 
ipf Id^^'or Lawrence, were sent to his succour. It must be noted that 
the two nations, Ghreat Britain and Prance, were at this time both at 
pl)ace in Europ ; nevertlieless, in Asia both flags were displayed in 
hostile opposition — ostensibly on a perfectly disinterested ground — 
th^ assistance given to two competitors for an Indian sovereignty. 
M. d'Auteuil, in reference to this anomalous state of things, sent a 
message to Mfyor Lawrence, intimating that although the two 
nations were on opposite sides in the field, it was not the in- 
tention of the French commander to shed European blood; but 
as he did not know in what part of Na/ir-.lung’s army the 
Enghbh stood, he lioped to stand excused if a shot came that way. 
Major Lawrence’s reply was in substance that he was as unwilhng 
as the French commander to shed European blood, and that lie was 
equaUy ignorant of the place of the French troops, ^et if any shot 
came his way it would most certainly he returned. Subsequently a 
shot did come from the French batteries right into the midst of an 
Enghsh battalion, which M«yor Lawrence oidered to be answered 
from three guns. 

Some disorder on the score of booty at this time broke out in 
the French camp, and thirteen officers, discontented at their di'dsion 
of the spoil, threw up their commissions and quitted the arrn M. 
d’Auteuil in consequence, fearful of risking a battle, withdrew to 
Pondicherry. The victory, therefore, remained, in suhstance, with 
Nazir- Jung, the protege of the British — the immediate ooniequence 
of which was the retaking of Arcot; but diflhrences toon arose 
between Major Lawrence and the Nabob, which induced the former 
to march back to Fort St. Da\id and leave Aroot to be defended as 
it might by the latter. 


4. War in Amiieica. 

At this time there were continual quarrels, attended with war and 
bloodshed, between the EngBsbisnd Spanish in Central America, on 
the question of the right ^ search, and that of cutting logwood in 
Cmnpeachy Bay. This question has been fertile of nusun^srstand- 
ings in all history since tbe discovery pf the New World ; and the 
Spaniards and English, and the English and Americans are not yet 
tired of discujssing the questiiQO* 
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5. CLIVE TAKES CONJEVEBAM 7B03I TH|^ H^irOH AND BETUBN8 
TO ST. DAVID'S. — 6. DEATH AND BEBVICEB 07 HAB* 

SHAL KbNiasEoa. 


1. Was in Ind^ 

While the French Governor in India carefully and energeti- 
cally advancing the interests of his naAm, the British authorities 
at Madras were ddlng little for their own protection in the 
iiuarrel, and the conflict appeared likely to find a termination in the 
complete and unrestricted ascendancy of France in India. The 
difficulties in which Nazir- Jung s^on found himself, inducid him 
again to have recourse to the English; but the timid and petty 
spirit in which assistance was given did not save the prince, who 
fell a victim to an intrigue of DiAlei^'s, by which event Salabat 
Jung was raised to the inusnud The s]>irit of young Clive chafed 
at all the weakness v Inch w as shown on this oc‘casion ; and he sought 
out Mr. Saunderson, the governor of Fort St. David's, and at length 
convinced him that the cause of Mohammed Ali Khan, son of Ana- 
verdy, could only be eflectually aidhd by adojiting a more bold and 
vigorous course. Clive had now received a captain's commission, and 
he proposed an attack upon Arcot, and ofie^ himself to lead the 
expedition. He suggested that if this should succeed it w as not im- 
possible but that Trichinopoly also might be saved. 

2. Clive takes Abcot. 

Both his suggestions and his services were accepted. The young 
captain was given 200 British, and 300 sepoys armed and disciplined 
after the European manner, together with five guns. Of the eight 
officers who commanded under him in this little force only two had 
ever been in action, and four \^ere mere factors, whom Clive's 
example had induced to offer their services. This small body, there- 
fore, marched on the 2{jth of August to the attack of Arcot, in which 
were a governor and 1100 men. On the 30th they halted witliin ten 
miles of the city ; the weather was stormy, and the enemy's spies had 
beheld with surprise the English marching with unconcern through 
a fearfiil tempest of lightning and hail, which they reported to l&e 
chieffi. Clive was weU aware of the impression such hardihood wai 
calculated to produce on oriental minds, and he boldly advaneed 
under every species of discomfort to the gates of the town. The 
report that had preceded him mve inch an idea of the resistlessniM 
of the approaching f(>e, that the garrison in a paidc evacuated ^e 
fort, threw open Ime gates, and the English marched through iHime 
100,000 spectotors as they pushed tbe rity to twite j> e iiti| > a ri on 

of the fort. The inhabltwde proffered idm a great ranedm iKjf fpeze 
the dty, which he reftisod, hut he teetered to the owiMrw % miwe 
amount of property, which had been Mooted In the m 

security, liiii and other acts of geherem ^ted e fiivcwahle 
^pressiou among the inhaUtants. Btitt Qire tMl knew that he 

would not he aui&ed to retain un^stebed eiieh neon^ 

quest; and he began terthwlth to make peepamtiqsie against a witge 
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by^Uectii^ provi^io^ and throwing u]5 defensive works. It was 
however, suited to the impetuosity of the young soldier's cliaracter 
^ sit still and await the ohance of an attack. He went forth in search 
of the enemy, whom he occasionally met ; and when he did so, they 
fled at liis approach ; but at dead of night, on the lith of September, 
he came suddenly upon thrta. enemy's camp, slew great numbers, scat- 
tered the remainder, and return^ to the fort without the loss of a 
sing^ man. 

3. Clive sirccEasPULLY defends Aecot aqainst Rajah Sahie. 

Intelligence of these events was soon carried to Dupleix at Pondi- 
cherry and to Chunda Sahib at Trichinopoly, uho sent forward Rajah 
Sahib, his son, with 'lOO men ; and he joining himself to the dispersed 
army, and reinforced with 150 IVcnch soldiers from Dupleix, found 
himscli' at the head of some 10,000 mcm, w ith whom he advanced on 
Arcot, and invested the fort on the 23rd of September. This fort, after 
all that could be done in the time, seemed quite incapable of sustain- 
ing a siege j the walls were in part ruinous, the ditches dry, the 
ramparts not fit to receive the gum, and the breastwork even too 
low to protect the gumiers. Clive’s little garrison had been con- 
siderably reduced by casualties. It did not at tliis time consist of 
more than 120 Europeans and, 200 sepoys* with two 18*pounders, 
which had been received ^ith stores flroih Madras, and the five guns 
they had brought with them. There were only four of the oificers 
left in the fort of those who had marched there, and the dflcnce of 
it was to be conducted by a youth of twenty-five, who had been 
bred a book-keeper. He was not to be caught napping, however. 
On the very first day (21th), a sally was made in hope of carrying 
off the four French field-pieces the enemy had with them ; but this 
failed, for though they drove the men from their guns, they were 
unable to carry them off. A r^nforoement pf 2000 men from Vellore 
had now joined the besiegers, which prevent^ any more sorties ; 
the besiegers tfpre ill provided with artillOTy, and accordingly but 
little efl^ wius produced by tbeir attempts at bombarding. The 
arrival of twp lS*poanders and some pieces of smaller calibre enabled 
them to craot n ba^ry, which shortly disabled one of Clive's lar^e 
guns and the other. This battery continued firing f(W six 

days oomeontiye^, and at last effected a practicable breach to the 
extent of fifty ibet. Clive and his men were unremitting in oon- 
stracthlt new works of defence, and the besiegers appeared afiraid to 
uqpi;ove thi^opportanit^ by an attack. The fort happened to contain 
nnwtu^ piece of ordnance, which, according to tradition, had 
]bMhiin^|V^from Delhi bv Anrungzebe, drawn by XOOO yoke of oxen. 

caused to be raised to a mound of earthy which had been 
wAIII it on the highest tower of the enodnte, so as to oommaira 
yl&pnlaec in the dty, across the intervening houses. The ^gan^ 
Was loaded with thirty pounds of ^wder, and elevated to the 
iS^sat pointy with a^hidl of seventy -two pounds' weight, and 
disehii|:|^ by laeaas of a train carried some distance on the 
At tine prst fire the shot went through the palace where Bcjin Salno 
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and bis principal officers were aBscmbled» created great terror. 
Tliis was repeated for throe succeeding days at the house where the 
Rajah and his officers were known to assembled ; but on the fourth 
day the monster gun burst. The enemy now attempted to retaliate 
by getting up a gun upon a mound which commanded the interior 
of the fort ; but Clive soon silenced this with .his remaining 18- 
pounder, and knocked it to pieces, burying some fifty men in its 
debris. 

The authorities at Madras and Fort St. David’s wore anxious to 
send Clive some relief, and a small detachment was collected together 
and sent forward; but after a sliarp conflict with Riyah Sahib's 
cf)vering army they were compelled to return. Tlii're was a body of 
6000 Mahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers, whose chief, Morari 
Row, had expressed the greatest admiration for Clive's bold defence, 
and some coinmuiiicaiions wore opened with him to send some rein- 
forcement to his aid. He readily promiscKl his assistance, and put 
his peojile in motion with the intention of hazarding something in 
the cause of the English. Intelligence of this coming relief having 
reached Rajah Sahib, ho became apprehensive t»f the result, and sent 
a flag with proposals for a surrender. Clive’s answer was. character- 
istic of him — he not only refused to give up the fort, but clothed 
his refusal in terms of haughty defiance ; and in reply to the Rajah’s 
threat to storm, Clive suggested that he did not think he would 
attempt it, until he had better soldiers than the rabble he hud with 
him. Having thus vainly endeavoured either to overreach or over- 
awe his enemy. Rajah Sahil) resolved to try the hazard of an assault ; 
but before any steps were taken by him, the promised detachment 
of the Mahrattas arrived iu the neighbourhoc^, and attempted to 
enter the town, but found it barricaded on every side. They, there- 
fore, contented themselves with setting fire to the outsl^ts and 
plundering some houses after thdr fashion. 

The 14th of November was selected for the assault. This is a day 
on which every true believer is excited to the highest pitch of daring 
by religious and intoxicating drugs. It is a gireat Mahommedan 
fe^vai sacred to the memories of the brothers Hassan and Ho- 
Bein and Jussein, the sons of Ali. Happy is that Mussulman deemed 
to whom this day brings death from the sword of the unbeliever. The 
signal for the assault was to he the disohai^ of three ^mbs, and a 
knowledge of all this was accurately conveyed to Clive : he not 
only was possessed of their design, but of the precise dispoaitien 
proposed to be made by the attacking force. Aecordingl^ tiid 
arrangements necessary to meet the approaching conflict 
made, but the ezoesuve fatigue which this imposed on Clive 
^e him so much, that be ihrew himsetf on a bed and 
himself to sleep, but with a calmness that showed he was 
^cd. The moming came, and with It the expected 
Captain Clive and hla gallant band were inihHDrtly on the aleit, m ' 
every one repaired to £s post, according to otai^llaiia that had 
been previo^y made* The enemy advangod diiyte hefcle them 
ei^hanta» whoae Ibreheada were onned with iron a|^UCfla» audit W 
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eiipectcd that the igntes -wotild yield to the shock of these living 
battering rams. dBKit these huge beasts no sooner felt the English 
musket-balls than they turned round and trampled down the multi- 
tude wb» were urging them forward. Every exertion was made by 
the beiiegcd to bring cross fires as well upon the breaches them- 
selves, as upon the traverses beyond. Part of the ditch was wet, 
and the assailants launched a raft upon the water to cross it, but 
Clive rushed to a piece of artillery that commanded it, and directing 
its fire upon the raft, cleared it in a few minu^^es. Where the moat 
was dry the enemy attacked with greater boldness. At the north- 
west breach, as many as it was capable of admitting rushed blindly in, 
and had passed the first trench before they could be st()p[)cd, w'hen 
the defenders gave fire with tc^rrible eflect. The rear rank kept the 
front rank supplied with a constant succession of loadinl muskets, 
and every shot told upon the living mass below. They ret'oiled, re- 
tired, advanced again, and were again mow^ed down. The various 
attempts occupied about an liour, and cost the assailants in killed and 
wounded about 400 men. After an inteiw^al employ cd by them in 
carrying oil' their dead, the firing on the fort was renew ed, both with 
cannon and musketry : after a time this w^as again discontinued, and 
a formal demand of a truce for two hours was agreed to. Again the 
firing recommenced, and lasM till two the following morning, 
when it ceased altogether. When day broke that morning tbe 
enemy was no more to be seen. They had retired, leaving to the gar- 
rison several guns and a large quantity of ammunition. Thus ended 
a siege of fifty days ; large detachments of the enemy now deserted 
the enemy’s ranks and came over to the English. Military history 
records few events more rcmarkabkl than this memorable defence, 
and its conduct at once placed CRve in the ItHremost rank of oom- 
manders. With a handful of men unpractised 4n the operations of 
war, destitute alike of military experience and military odueation, he 
had defended a wretched fortification against a besieging force 
several thousands strong. Like all eminent leaders, he was able to 
communicate his ow'n spirit to those under him. An instanoe of this 
IS recorded among the native troops employed in the defence. 
Provisions became scarce and a famine was apprmended, which might 
compel a surrender. The sepoys came, to CMve, not to complain of 
thrir scanty fare, but to propOBe that tbeir diet should be restricted 
to the thin gruel in whiem tne rice was boiled, and that the whole of 
the grain should be given to the Ehropeans, as they required more 
noumbment. History records no more touching instance of military 
fideUty or of the infinonce of a commanding mind b 

4. Fxgbt at Abkee. 

dive was joined on the follow^ morning by a detachment friuo 
Madras, and leaving a small garrison to keep possession of Arcot* 
mtrohed out in pnniait of w enemy. The news of his saceessful 
defence of Arociy ism received at Fort€t. George with transports 
joy aind prides of 200 EnguMi soldiem and 701' 

1 Macaulay and Malcolm. 
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sepoys were immediately sent off to him, under Captain Kirkpatrick. 
Intelligence was however received of the approach of a French 
force from Pondicherry, and the British force halted for the pronu^ 
aid of the Mahmttas, by which Clive hoped to intercept them bmre 
they could join Riyah Sahib ; but these had suffered a surprise from 
a body of French troops near Vellore, and not above 600 horse came 
up at last. On the 19th of November Clive took the Port of Timery 
and pushed on for Amee. Thither Rajah Sahib, strengthened by 
a coq)s of Eurojwans from Chittaput, had repaired. His fonse 
(‘onsisted of about 6000 men, of whom 300 were French. The two 
armies met on the 3rd of December, and Clive, though much inferior 
both in numbers and artillery, gained a complete victory after a sharp 
action. The iiUitary chest of Rajah Sahib and a considerable l)OOty 
fell into the hands of the victors, much to the gratification of the 
Mahrattas, with whom service under the English now became 
popular : 600 sepoys who had served in the enemy^ ranks deserted to 
Clive after this action. 

6. Clive takes Conjeveka'm: from the French and returns 
TO St. David's. 

He next directed his steps towards Conjeveram. Here the French 
maintained a considerable garrispn in the great pagoda, which they 
had fortified as a good post for interrupting the communication 
between Arcot and Madras. On being summoned to surrender, the 
French Governor sought to preserve himself from the danger of a 
siege by threatening to ex^wse upon the works two English officers, 
Revel and Glass, whom he had in his powder ; and on the plea that 
none of his garrison understood Kjiglish, he required his two prisoners 
to write to Clive and make this communication. In obeying this order 
these brave men added the expression of their hope that no regard 
for them would induce Clive to discontinue operations. He was 
obliged, however, to await tho arrival of some expected reinforce- 
ment, but as soon as this arrived he assailed the place, and after 
three days’ bombardment the walls began to give way. The French 
Governor then abandoned the place in the night ; and, after destroy- 
ing all the def(^CG8 and sending back 600 men to keep possession of 
Arcot, the young commander mg-rched bank to receive the congratu- 
lations that awaited him at Madras and St. David’s. 

In the course of the present year the Kalendar was changed 
the motion of fiord Cbesterdelii^ and the Gregorian time was adopled, 
in order to make our computation ci time harmonize with the of 
civiliacd iEurope. This often creates confhsion as to the dates of 
battles and military movements, and must be horn© in mind hijr the 
readers of bistory. The Srd of fie month in the old style is ootmtad 
fihe l4th in the new. Rnasia alone of all the powers of Knrqpe sttU 
maintains the old style.” 

6. Death and Mjxitabt SBBTiOBi oi MiBBRAt. 

^eld-Harshal the Count Von Kdnigsegg was bom in IfffOi and 
Was originally intended for a pi^t, bnt» ftnd&Blg that bis taste lay jn 
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the army* lie toojc military service in the year 1691. For many 
years he served jii Imperial armies in Italy, gaining his promotion 
gradually, until he rose to be Liout.-Field-Marshal, when he had 
the*good fortune to obtain the applause of Prince Eugene for several 
distinguished services. From 1707 to 1712 he held the principal 
military comn|jand in Mantua, and later nas employed in civil as 
well as military sei‘\ ice. In 1714 he accompanied Prince Eugene to 
the conferences at libQ>tadt, and in 1715 he negotiated the famous 
Barrier IVeaty. StAsequcntly he hold the posts of (Tovemor of the 
Austrian Netherlands, Ambassador to Paris, Ambassador to Poland, 
and Ambassador to ^ain. In 1723 he was created Field- Marshal. 

On the death of Greneral Mercy, in 1731, Konigseggwas appointed 
to succeed him as Commander-in-Chief of the lm()enal fbrecs in 
Italy, and on the death of Prince Eugene, in 1736, he w as appointed 
to succeed that illustrious man as President of the C^ouncil of War. 
In 1737 he distinguished himself in the war against the Turks, and 
in 1742 he was sent into Bohemia to assist Prince Charles of 
Lorraine with his valuable experience. In 17 11 he joined the Duke 
of Cumberland for a similar jmrpose, and was present wdth him in the 
battle of Fonienoy, where he received a contusion. After this 
he returned to Vienna, and was never afterwards actively engaged in 
war. He died in 1751, leaving lK»hind him a high reputation both 
as a general and a di])lomatist. extraordinary and habitual 

indolence and inactive habits have been already mentioned lii these 
Annals. 


1752. 

1. WAB IN INDIA.— 2. DEMOLITION OF TH? C^TT OP DUPLEIX- 
FATIHABAD. — 3. THE llBITISH TAKE TRICBINOPOLT. — 4. AFFAIB 
AT SBUIATABAM. — 5. CHUNDA SAHIB AND BIS FBBNCH OONTIN- 
asNT bubben^b.— 6. tellobe captubed and M. KIBJEAN 
DKPBATED by LAWRENCE.— 7. COTELONO AND CHINOLEPUT 
TABXN BY CLITB.— AFFAIBS AT TBICHINOPOLY. 

la Wab in India. 

This year, Btgah Sahi^ emboldened by Clive's absence, again ap- 
peared in the ptOPHuce of Arcot, and burnt and plundered some pos- 
sessions belong^ to the English os for as St. Thomas’s Mount. ^ He 
retumied to Coijeveram# repaired the defences that had been iivfui*^ 
W CUve’s attacK, and earrisoned it. It being deemed indispensabie to 
ODBck these inroads^ aU the force the British authorities couM assem- 
ble was collected, and Clive was agmn placed at the head of it. It 
did not amount to more then 1700 men, of whom less than S80 were 
Europeans, and s^;;^ field-pieces. The European force of the enemy 
was about equal to tM m the British, but his naUve troops amounted 
to £bp0 horse infantry, with a large train of aHlllei?* 
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The camp of Hajah Sahib had been strongly fortified, but immedi- 
ately on the approach of Clive it was abandoned, as well as the Port 
of Conjeveram. The object of the enemy api>earcd to be to draw the 
British away from Arcot, in order to allow them to make an attempt 
upon it. Clive, however, immediately follow^ed them, and although, 
at first, unable to discover the route of their retreat, he disconcerted 
their plans by the rapidity of his movements ; but, just as the night 
was closing in, on the 3rd of March, hi^ advanced guard was unex- 
pectedly saluted by a heavy fire from nine guns posted in a grove not 
far from Coveripauk. Clive immediately made provision for the 
safety of his baggage, and disposed his troops for action. An irregular 
fight ensued by moonlight, and for tiivo hours both parties continued 
to fire on each other with no decisive result ; but the artillery from 
the grove did considerable execution, and Clive, finding his troops 
hard pressed, detenuined either to become its master or to beat 
a retreat. The grove was defended by a steep bank in front, but was 
reported to be open and unguarded in the rear : 200 Europeans 
and 100 sepoys were accordingly dispatched thither. Clive went 
with them : but the remainder of his forc*e, discouraged by his 
absence, bad began to give vvay ; when be returned howev er, he, with 
his wonted activity, rallied his men. An ensign of the name of 
Symmonds going forward to reconnoitre was challenged by the 
eiiemj, but saved by lus own address in availing himself of the 
Fr(*neh language : he had, however, a good opportunity of seeing the 
nature of the work and its defence, and on his report the troops 
forming the detachment approached it unperccivod, and at the 
distance of thirty yards mve fire. The effect was to ^ralyze the 
enemy, who, finding the English also upon their rear, immediately 
abandoned their guns, and fled without firing a shot. The sudden 
silence of the artillery in the rear informed the troops in front of 
what hod occun^, who immediately took possession of the work. 
A considerable carnage ensued, but the greater portion of the 
fugitives saved themselves under cover of the dgrlmess, 
French to a man threw down their arms and siupuder^ 
of war. They leif behind them nine guns, thxw cohotn^ iHi Hy 
men, while the loss of the English did not exceed seventy sepoys lli||||’ 
Europeans. 

2. Demolition op the City op Dhpj«bix-Fatihabad. 

The fisrees of the enemy havii^ been now successfully brefieen la 
Arcot, Clive and his little army were ordered back to Bt. 

Their march happened to lead by a place where Dmale^ hAd 
planned the erection of a new city, to be called Dupleix- Fa i 1^dl j<lW» 
or ‘*the city of the victory of Dupleixji'’ and a stately 
was dmigned for the centre of it, to commemorate hy 

^®^ouB dialects the triumph of his anus. Clive ordeipMQ|H 
the city and the monument to be razed to the grotmdi 
things were the expe^ents which the French commandfif 
Mopted to Uy the public mind of India nader ft spell. 

It was p^ of Clivers busluess to destroy. The nftiltes had hs# 

VoL. IL l 
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assiduously informed that France was confessedly the first power 
in Europe^ and that the British did not presume to dispute this supre- 
ma%. No minute coaid be mojre effectual for the removing of this 
delJSfion than the public and solemn demolition of the French 
trophidb]t^ thatj unluckily for its founder’s fiime, future ages 
will not he*th^ wiser for this portion of his glory. 

A largo expedition was now preparing at Fort St. David’s for 
the reliif of Trichinop^y, and Major Lawrence, who had at this time 
r».tumed to India bringing with him considerable reinforcements of 
troops, was to bo placed in command of it. Trichinopoly was an 
important fortress od the south bank of the Cavery, now almost the 
sole remaining possession of Mohammed Ali, the ally of England in 
this quarrel. Chuiida Sahib and his French allies had been long 
meditating its reduction • but their works bad been unskilfully con- 
structed, and M. Law, neiibew of the famous speculator of that 
name, who commanded the French troops at the su‘ge, w’us 
cither too indolent or not sufficiently supplied by Governor Dupleix 
for the woik. It might ha\e been exjieeted, from the overbearing 
character of Clive, that after his late successes he would not have 
again acted under Major Lawrence, or any one ; but they both knew 
each other well. Lawrence was well acquainted with Clive’s merits, 
and totally free fi’om that unworthy and mean jealousy which ^sees 
an enemy in a rising junior, and he had early treated CUva 
a kindness which, it is but justice to say, was never throwm awtpiy 
him. He cheerfolly placed himself under the orders of his om friend, 
and exerted himself as assiduously in the second post as he had done 
at the head of his little army. 


3. The Bbitibh take 

The detachment being all ready, 27th of 

Marclf was already within eighteen njto'of^VwPhOpoly, ^hen, by 
a of their guides, they found a fire opened 

upoil ilittKLffom six pieces of cannon. IMw^iiiunediately returned 
ironi'tliO fw field||iece8 with It ; and Clive, with “ 
march was out of fire. 


«iiti} tK[e linelf march was out of fire. TheVmmauderof the 
na^e oavali^ of the enemy was killed, and as his men, according 
to ctuptom, forthwith took to flight, the British detachment advanced 
withOQt any fiirther disturbance to Trichinopoly. The retreating 
^roe aocordii^ly withdrew across the Cavery, carrying off their 
ar6]2sry and pirt 6f their bagga^ j but the whole plan of the 
campaign AOw und^ent in immediate and important change. 

4. Affair at SeAiayabam. 


j * "‘ ^flUjlpa eition taken np by ^ French was a strong one, because 
swollen by the rains, was difficult to pass, but a bold 
8n||Mi|BOf dive’s was aow acted u^n by Hiyor Lawrence, who 
idHilCp run a great risk tat the attainment of a great end, and to 
unliW #rmy astride upon both branches of the Caveiy . Ttuit was 
i^o^ce under bis command, and while one half re- 
imiiMiijfMchinopoly^ toeetahli^ n poU with the other half betwM 
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Soringham and Pondicherry, in order to cut off the (communication 
on which the French depended for their supplies. Catjifc^n Clive was 
accordingly detac*hcd on the 6th of April with 400 Euiifpeans, 1200 
sepoys, 4000 native cavalry, and eight pieces of wtillery, and 
took possession of the village and pagodas of Semiavarain, a few miles 
from Seringham, on the high ro^ to Arcot and Pondicherry, while 
liawrence remained at Tric& 0 (»ly. Dupleix, dissatisfied with Law, 
had sent M. d’Auteuil with a reinforcement to supersede him. Clive 
heard of this, and marched rapidly to intercept this corps, leaving a 
small force m the village to deceive the enemy ; but not meeting it, 
and thinking he liad been deceived in his information, he marched 
back w ith all po'^sible speed. D*Autcuil hearing of Clive's departure, 
and not of his return, resolved to attack the few troops he thought to 
he in posssession of the village. He accordingly moved w ith eighty 
Europeans and 700 sepoys, together with eighty English deserters, 
whom he placed in the van. The party were ch^en^tHi at the out- 
posts, but one of the deserters stepping forward saitl they wx*re sent 
by Major Lawrence to reinforce Ca]ttuiu Clive, and b^ this means they 
w ere suffered to proceed without the password having been demanded 
fiom them. CIi\ e at the time was asleej) in a choultrj^, or earavansory. 
On being there challenged by the sentinel, they rephed not as before, 
but by a volley. Clive roused by this, which nearly struck him down, 
and not imagining that it could proceed from an enemy, supposed it 
to proce^jjlpOin some groundless alarm, and, advancing alone into the 
midst of j»arty who were ffriug, angrily demanded the cause of 
their conduct! Although not immedSitely recognized, he was w’oundod, 
and in the confusion the French obtained possession of the pagoda* 
Clive at on^ ordered the gate to be stormed ; but it was narrow, and 
the deserters within fboght with such desperation, that the officer who 
led the assault and fifteen men were killed in it, and the attempt was 
then relinquished till tlie aid of cannon could be obtained. At day- 
break the fVendlioflScer in command, seeing the mistake he was under 
as to the stren^h of fl;ie force opposed to h^m, en^avoured to sally 
out and escape, out being killed with several of hisihen, the rest ran 
h^k into the, pagoda. At length the pagoda surrendered, but those 
without endeavoured, and successfiilly, to get away. The Mahratta 
cavalry forthwith set out in pursuit, overtook them, and cut the^ to 
pieces. D'Auteuil, thus situated, surrendered with all the fiinse >4^ 
maining to him, namely, of 100 Europeans (thirty-five of whom aWWft 
British deserters), 400 native infantry, and about as many hoiae^ ahfi 
a large quantity of military stores and money. 

5. Chunda Sahib and his Febjtoh CoHTiHtJENT stmasKhtH. 

During these transactions Chunda Sahib with hisawnv and the* 
^euch contingent under M. Law lay encamped behind tmJ Cav e^» 
M^jor Lawrence was opposed to him with 1200 Burqpeans and 20m 
^poys, together with the forces of the Nabob, Mohami»ed AB. 
^arcity eff supplies tended to chill the friendiddp of the 
that were with Chunda; and these desertions, togethtw wilh the 
surrender of M. d'AuteuU, tendered his prospects now very gloomy. 

j* 2 
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He had been deprived of most of his po4s, and Major Lawrence 
detached the Tanjorines under Monach-jec to seize the only opening 
wiiich was ofKCn to him to retire by. The situation of Chunda and 
Law now becoming desperatt*, an ellbn was made to obtain favour- 
able terms of capitulation for the Euroin^au^, and a ilegotiation 
opened with Monacli-jee for the escape of Chunda Sahib himself, 
who had been dissuaded by Law from surrendering himself to the 
English. The Tanjoriiie General, however, deceived the poor 
Nabob : no sooner did he get him into his powei than he loaded him 
with irons, and at length barbarously jmt him to death. The French 
force after a good deal of altercation surrendered, on the parole of 
the officers not to serve against Mohammed Ali, and the privates 
became prisoners of war. On the iVrd of June ('ai)taiii Dalton took 
j)ossession of the island of Seringh.iin with the artillery and military 
force, and the tnnips that had been in the French service were 
marched to Fort St. David’s, while those of their allies were made 
to disperse quietly. Tims the struggle to seeme ChuiuLi Sahib the 
goveniment of the Carnatic ended without a b.ittle, on the very day 
on which that unhappy chieftain closed his earthly career. 

6. Velloue captoked and M. Kikjean defeated by Laweence. 

On the 8th of July the fort of Vellore, held by a garrison of 
French and sepoys, surrendered to an English force under Major 
Lawrence, and acknowledged the authority of Moliami^ct Ali. This 
Nabob now applied to*the British authoiities for an acwitto^»al foice, 
to enable him to undertake the reduction of Gingee#*oTo%hi8 attempt 
the judgment of Major Lawrence w'as decidedly opposed, and b® wo- 
eeeded to Madras for the purpose of dis‘-uading the corral from 
compliance. But his roprcbcntations were disreg^rdedi wO Euro- 
mans and X500 se^Krys were sent, under the command of Mf^or 
Kinnear, to co-operate with GOO of the Nabob's cavdry to achieve 
the object in view. This force was soon found Utterly unequal to 
attack th« Ibrtress, or ev^en to secure possession of the mssos in the 
mountains by which Giilgee was to be appi'oached. The garrison 
was summoned unsuccess&lly ; and M^jor Kinnear, finding himself 
opposed by a body of French troops in its neighbourhood, resolved 
in an ®vil hour to attack them. They were vastly superior to him, 
bmng in ypunber 450 Europeans, 1500 sepoys, and 500 natives. The 
attaSc nevertheless was made^ but by an artifice the Euglish were 
led away firop their fiel^pieccs, and suffered themselves to become 
entangled among the rugged defiles that surround the place. This 
affair ended in a panic, under which both Europeans and natives 
fled in ^eat disorder. Major Kinnear was wounded, but rallying 
two ensigns and fourteen mnadiers, these stood their ground and 
gallaatly defended their colow till some of the fugitives were got 
together, when they retired In good order. Tliis di^ace, however, 
was so felt by the ^lant commander, that he sank under ^ morti- 
fleation of a wounded spirit. The French force immediately ad- 
vanced, and took up a camp close to the boundary of Fort St* 
David's; but M^jor Lawrence now collected a force of 400 Euro- 
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peans, 1700 sei)oyB, and some 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, of which he 
took the command and advanced against the enemy, who were under 
the direction of M. Kirjean, a nephew of Dupleix. Tlie whole, 
however, retired in the night to Bahoor. On being followed up by 
Lawrence they retreated back to Pondicherry. The l>ench Governor 
then* called on the Major not to violate the French territory in a 
time of i)etice between the two kingdoms, and accordingly he re- 
mained outside the boundary hedge until the month of August, 
waiting for and w atching an enemy whom he was desirous to draw 
forth and to engage, hut who would not stir out of a corner into 
which ho was forhiclden to follow. Major Lawrence therefore deter- 
mined to try the effect of stratagem. He suddenly made a precipi- 
tate retrt'nt^nck to Bahoor. Dupleiv, whose sanguine reliance upon 
his own good fortune rarely suffered him to doubt when appearances 
favoured his views, was deceived, and immediately ordered his 
uepliew to foUow him. M. Kiijean with the greatest unwillingness 
obi^cd the orders of his uncle, and ad\aneed in the direction of 
Lawienee^s retreat. On a sudden he was \igorouslj attacked by 
that officer; his line, bioken by the English gj’enadiers, gave way, 
and a panic flight succchIchI. The consequence was that Kirjean 
with thirteen officers and 100 men wert‘ made prisoners, and the 
whole of the artillery which he had with liim 

were captured. ' 

7. COVELONQ AND CniNGLEPDT IAKEX BY TlIVE. 

The Nabob now induced the Madras authorities to attempt the 
reduction of iwo strong places culled Chingleimt and Coveloiig, and 
Clive, though in a miserable state of health, w^as induced to volunteer 
his servioes. It was a task which might justly liav'e Ijccn regarded 
as hopeless but for that union of talent, intrepidity, and perseverance 
that had already xnarked the services of that young officer. The 
expedition placed under his command for these objects consisted of 
200 European recruits and 500 sepoys. Covelong is situated about 
twenty i^es flrom Madras. It was an old fort or castle without 
any ffitch, but having a strong enceinte wall flanked by round 
towers, on which were mounted toirty pieces of cannon. The French 
had obtained possession of it in 1750 by a stratagem of no very 
creditable kind, and now held it with a gallrison of fifty Europeans 
and 800 native troops. On the 10th of September the detacluadient 
marched against Covelong with four 24-pounder8. The force now 
given to Clive to effect the task imposed upon him was of the most 
unpromising material. On one or two occasions at starting they 
could not bo brought to face the enemy at all ; they vfere now kept to 
their posts with great difficulty, and not without violiittoe, A shot 
fl^om the fort killed one of these extraordinary wMoh all 

the rest faced about and ran away, and wefe wlfll ®i greatest 
difficulty rallied again. On another occasion the iftT a gtm 
terriflea a sentinel so much that he was found, some kemu Iwif > et 
™ bottom of a well. But Clive gradually accUstomea tlWiii to 
winger, and his example overcame every obstade. Wherever the 
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fire raged* there he was as belf-possesscd {iiid unconcerned as if he 
were'^^parade. In the space of two days he got them to assume 
an appeamnce of soldierJy conduct and to perform their duties with 
sAme jA^adiness. On tiie third day he was obliged to put himself at 
wad of half his little force to meet a party of the enemy who ad- 
v$inced from Chingleput ; ai)palled at the firmness of his ai)proach, 
these fled with precipitation, and from that moment his own men 
w^ould have followed him any where. The siege of Covelong w as now 
pushed on, and, having finished a battery, he was abt)ut to open fire, 
when a message from the I'n nch commander ofi'ered to surrender the 
place, on terms wliich were accepted. The morning following itT 
surrender a body of the eiu my from Chingleput again advanced to 
the relief of the ])luce. A detachment of native troojw w^as sent out 
to meet them, but the enem^, mistaking the Nabob’s fiag, which was 
partially white, for their own, advanC/Cd with full confidence up to 
their very guns, which deli\ ered their fire wdth such precision that 
upwards of 100 men w'ere knocked down by the first volley. This 
BO paralyzed the remainder, that they had not presence of mind 
enough even to run, so that twenty -five Europeans, 250 sepoys and 
two pieces of cannon, wdth their commander, were made prisoners. 
The rest fied to Chingleput, hearing at once the news of their own 
discomfiture and of the possession of Covelong by the British. The 
capture of Covelong restored to the East India Company fifty pieces 
of artillery wliich had been carried aw'ay from them at the c*onquest 
of Madras. Clive was very quick upon the fiigitives, for wi^H un- 
varying promptitude of action ho made straight for Chingleput, to 
follow up the blow the enemy had received. A battery was imme- 
diately raised against the place, but being found too distan^ aoether 
w^as advanced to within 200 yards. In four days hrefMlIp were 
eftected in both the outer and inner walls. They abevt 

filling up the ditches ; but when this was about ^ dWKK^ tftie 
French commander offered to suxTendcr ifJA 7^' 

mitted to march away with the honours offer Core 

thought proper to accept, and on the the Governor 

and his troops evacuated Chingleput and off’ to Pondicherry. 

The works of Covelong were then blown up, but those of Chingl^ut 
being .put into repaii:, the fort was garrison^ by British troops. The 
capture of these two>^plalsei, which was effected by a handftd of 
European recruits aiii^^^Mid^ciplined sepias ag^nst a superior force, 
brings the early bwi|fiit career of Clive to a stop, for his health 
being now greatb||pMkh^ be was suffered to proceed to England. 
He was now onyBa fe -seven years of age, but his country teo^ved 
aiul reBpected^h]^ as one of her first soldiers. 

AtJfJLTSM AT TsiOaiNOPOLT. 

When ]jmMlked%|!oke ^ from this place after the victory of 
le ri«gl»tUi , y Mb Caiptain Dalton in oonimand of the citadel« and a 
brother by name Keroodin Khan, as commandant 

in tho toufn.' As fo^'as the covering party were withdrawn the 
Mysoreens find, Menrattas bugan to devise plans fior obtaining p<n- 
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session of the place, under the command of Nunjeraj and Morari 
llow ; they strove to corrupt the garrison j they hired men to murder 
Captain Dalton, Imt they were detected; and that officer bore 
these insulting attempts with temper and great moral courage until 
the Mahrattas began to tamper with the country people who con- 
veyed provisions to the town, when he resolved to treat them as open 
enemies. The first hostile movement on the part of the British 
took place about November, when under cover of the night Dalton 
attacked the camp of Nunjeraj, and very nearly’ secured the 
person of the Mysorean chief. This hostile visit was soon returned, 
and Nunjeraj attacked an advanced post which the British had 
estabhshi^, and a panic arising amongst the troops stationed to 
defend it, about sevemty Europeaiu and 300 sepoys were cut to 
pieces. This w as a loss the garrison was not in a condition to bear^ 
and Dalton viewing with suspicion the presence of some Mysoreans 
within the city, they were required to depart, but the prospects of 
the British force in Trichinopoly had become exceedingly gloomy. 


1753 . 

1. INDIAN WAB.— 2. TBIOHINOPOLT BELIEVED.— 3. ACTION OP THE 
GOLDEN BOCK. — 4. WEYOONDA ATIACKED AND TAKEN. 

1. Indian, Wab. 

From November to March Captain Dalton continued to defend 
himself with all the spirit and enterprise of a good soldier, but all 
supplies from the a^acent country destined for Trichinopoly were 
intercepted by Nuinend and his Mysore followers. The magazines 
had been entrusted co the care of Keroodin Khan, who had always 
represented the amount of stores to be abundant. Captain Daltcn, 
satisfied with his tesifimony, had abstained from personal inspection 
until through the measures of Nuxyeraj both the inhabitants and gar- 
rison became entirely dependent on the stock of food accum^ted 
within the place. The British commander now learned with dismay 
that 'the careful and honest adminbtrator of his brother’s affairs 
had taken advantage of a scarcity in the city to sell provisions at a 
high price to the iwbitants, and that wliat remained was only equal 
to the consumption of fifteen days. In this emergency his Duly hope 
rested on the assistance of M^'or Lawrence, to whom a messenger 
WM forthwith dispatched. The difficulties of Hijor Xstwrence at 
this time needed no accession ; neverth^ess he lost no time in payi^ 
obedience to the requisition. He had left Fort St. David early in 
Janoaiw, and proceeded to Trivady for the purooeo of oo-operating 
with Mohammed to w^m Dupleix was stiff ^aible to of^ a veijy 
formidable resistance. But the Irench commander was 
at a loss for money^ and in virtue of his high station had set to wiork 
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to rabe it by selling dignities^ and determined to create a new Kabob 
in the person of Mortiz All Khan of Vellore, who had the reputation 
of being extremely rich. Diipleix was by no means indifferent to the 
possession of wealth, but he coveted it principally to secure for him- 
Botf country the ascendant in the field of Indian politics. The 

l^reilbfrjjommander could now bring into the field 500 European 
"znfipitry 'and sixty horse, together with 2000 sepoys. This force 
Hras pi^cipally aided by a body of 4000 Mahratta cavalry under 
Morari^Row^ who dreadfully harassed the British troops, and on 
the 5th of January they attacked Lawrence on his way to Trivady 
by making a* desperate charge to sei/e a convoy of provisions; but 
the steady firfi'of the British infantry was too much for these wild 
horseiiiaeUjSAnd the^ were repulsed with severe loss. 

2. Tricuinopolt relieved. 

The intelligence from Trichinopoly had determined Lawrence to 
march away with the larger part of his force to its relief, and 
ho arrived there on the 6th of May ; but his army suffered much on 
its march from the oppressive heat of the weather, several died 
on the road, and many were sent back to Fort St. David. The 
foreigners all deserted from him, so that on the day of his arrival at 
Trichinopoly the combined forces of LaUrrence and Dalton could 
furnish for the field only 500 Europeans and 2000 sepoys, and it 
was soon further diminished by the withdrawal of 700 of latter, 
who were obliged to be detached in search of provisions. Dnploix, 
fully aware of the importancM* of counteracting Lawrence’s move- 
ment, had dispatched to Tiidniiopoly successive ‘Reinforcements, so 
that there were arrayed there against the British and their ally 400 
Eufopcans, 1500 sepoys in French pay, 3500 Mahrattas, 8000 Mysore 
horse, 1200 Mysore infantry, and about 15,000 irregdlar in^try, 
making in all nearly 30,000 men. Before the arriw of Lawrence 
in the fort Captain Dalton had succeeded by a of aimoying 

attacks upon the blockading force in frighteniug them from their 
blockade, thus affording opportunity for the access of Supplies j but 
the respite was of short duration ; the enemy wero SOQU enabled again 
to interrupt the communication with the county and stop the transit 
of provisions. Once more the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly became 
the principal theatre of war. The armies^ of the rival powers, con- 
tinu^y reinforced, contended here for tU^fliastery. 

8. AcfrioK ov THE QoiCDxnr Kook. 

In the hope of Ifieing able sometimes to evade the vig^anoe of the 
blockading force, poet was established at a place called the Golden 
Bock. l£is tKMi was attacked by a body of French troops com- 
manded hy m!. officer of repute ability ; and b^ore os- 

dstanoe could be aiforded to the sepoys who defended it, they were 
overcome and the JVepch colours hoisted. Midor Lawrence, aware 
of the intended aftack, put in motion all his diaposable forces^ oon- 
sisting of about 4(15, Europeans and 600 native troops, aided hf a 
ffiw flmd-pieces. Tht rest of his force were left ibr the pedeotm 
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of the camp, and o detachment had been sent into the fort. On 
observing that the French had succeeded in carrying the rock the 
British commander paused ; and well he might, for before him was 
the rock covered by the enemy's sepoys, supported by the French 
battalion, and the whole Mysore army drawn up in the rear. Finding, 
however, his ofiicers and men alike anxious to have what they called 
** a fair knock at the Frenchmen on the plain,” Lawrence determined 
to trust to their enthusiasm. The better to mask his intentions, he 
marched on the 20th of September down into the plain and can- 
nonaded their camp with an 18-pounder. Early on the morning of 
the 21st he formed his column of attack. The 12th Madras regiment, 
600 strong, was in three divisions, and the leading division was ordered 
to carry the Golden Bock at the point of the bayonet. The order - 
A\as recei\ed with three cheers, and the party, lulvancing at a rapid 
pace, but with the most perfect regularity, neither halted nor gave 
tire till they i cached the summit of the rock. The enemy, taken 
b} surprise, omitted to fire their two pieces of cannon : thus assailed, 
the French troops began to waver until a charge by the English 
bayonet completlni their dismay ; and they fled with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, leaving their fiela-picces in the hands of the victors. No 
time was spent in dismounting the guns and securing the post, but 
the leading division at once attacked the enemy's camp, which they 
entered through some unfinished works on the left. The enemy was 
by this time drawn up to receive them, and as day dawned the 
French troops wore perceived drawn up in a line, having on their 
loft a large body of sepoys : both these corps were immediately 
driven in. The English sepoys now pushed on to outflank the right of 
the French regiment, and carried the Sugar-loaf hill in gallant style. 
Ill the mean time the Madras regiment having re-formed, attacked 
the French battalion with such vigour, that after a short resistance 
it gave way, having sustained a loss of 100 men killed and 100 
wounded and prisoners. The enemy were thus defeated at all points, 
and abandoned their camp, leaving behind them three pieces of 
artillery with ammunition and ba^age. 

Brilliant as was the success of the British arms, M^or Lawrence 
remarked, that one or two such victories would leave all his 
men on the plain of Trichinopoly : no reasonable expectations of 
maintaining their ground existed, unless reinforcements ftom some 
quarter could be procured. It was accordingly determined to 
make application to the Rigah of Taqjore, and Lawrence proceeded 
in the direction of that country accompanied by Mohammed AU ; 
they succeeded in obtaining the assistance of 8000 horse and 8000 
foot under the command of Monach-jee. He was also at this time 
reinforced by about 170 men, who had just arrived ftom England, 
^d by 800 native troops., Thus strengthened^ he again marched 
in the direction of Trichinopoly, having to convoy several thousand 
bullocks, but he found the whole force of the enen^ prepared fo dia^ 
pute his return thither. The odds being so much against hip* ha 
natitti^ endeavoured to avoid an action, but this b&ig inqpmeli- 
cable, ni made the reonisite dhtnoritinns for an ensnurement. 
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A favourable opportunity presented itself for attacking a body of 
the French, whicii had halted imprudently, and a detachment was 
dispatched for the purpose, but the officer in command sent back 
word that be could not attack without artillery, and that he was 
halting for its arrival : Lawrence relied by putting his horse in a 
gallop to the scene of action, and dismounting he placed himself 
at once at the head of his troops. His example was nobly foUowed. 
The enemy shrank from the bayonets of the English grenadiers, 
and the main body moving up to the support of Tjuwrence^s attack, 
the fate of the day was determined. The enemy however carried 
off a prize, of which they made extraordinary use. The palanquin 
of the British commander was captured, and carried off to Pondi- 
cherry, when it was paraded through the town in triumphant con- 
firmation of a report assiduously circulated, that the French had 

been successful in a battle in Inch Lawrence had been killed. 

« 

4 WrrcosDA attackfd and taken. 

The situation of Lawrence with regard to 8up])lies was still, how- 
ever, precarious, and as the recent success was calculateti to inspire 
confidence, be thought it advisable fb strike while he could be 

master of his own dispositions.” He determined to attack Wey- 
conda, a place of some strength* On this occasion the Europeans 
and native troops seemed to vie writh each other in daring courage 
and devotedness of spirit. The British sqx)ys could not be restrained 
by their officers from attempting to enter the breach, though aswed 
that it w'as not yet practicable, and repeated attempts were made to 
ascend it under a most galling fire from the defenders. Baffied iii their 
attempts, they rushed to the gate, where an Englishman acting as ser- 
geant in their force, was mouiLted on the shoulders of his men, and 
succeeded in laying hold of the round end of the mteway, and thus 
assisted, climbed to the top : here he was followed by about twenty 
others, who planted the colours on the parapet, and Boeae of them de- 
scend^ on the iusido and opened the gate, through which the rest of 
the assailing party rushed like a torrent. Weyopnda, together with 
M. Astruc, and some nine or ten officers, and the whole of the tents and 
stores of the euemy> were thus captured. Mijor Lawrence determined 
to take up his quarters for the rainy season about fifteen miles from 
Trichinopoly, and the Tai\jore troops were sent’ home. Here, on the 
28th of November* he received news of an attack made by the 
French on Trichinopoly. The attempt was unexpected, and the gar- 
rison in a great degroe taken by surprise ; and* could a Frenchman’s 
impatience Ivive been restralnM from opening fire* it is not impro- 
bable that the place might have been carrira; but the first shot 
brought ail to thrir post* and the French were drivoa back with 
A loss of about 500 Kuropeans. 
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1, WAE IN INDIA.— 2. PEACE AGEEED UPON BY THE ENGLISH AND 
PEENCH EAST INDIA COMPANIES.— 8. OUTBEBAK UPON THE 
CANADIAN PEONTIEE. 


1. Wae in India. 

An interval of repose during the winter was suceeeded by a 
disaster to the English arms. In the earl}/ part of February some 
European and native troops engaged in the conveyance of stores 
were surprised and defeated with great loss. One of the most lament- 
able consequences of this was the destruction of a company of grena- 
diers, who had contributed largely to their country’s honour and the 
late success; and of whom it had been said “ that ^ they rendered 
more service than the same number of troops belonging to any nation 
in any part of the world.” An attempt was made by the represen- 
tatives of the two East India Companies to negotiate. For some 
tune back the IVench Company had begun to distrust the flattering 
promises of Duplcix, and had become weary of a war which hod 
severely injured their commerce. A similar feeliftg prc^ ailed in 
England, but after some time passed in profitless discussion, no step 
was made towards a pacification. The resolution was therefore 
adopted of dispatching a naval force to the East. Admiral Watson 
arrived at Madras with a squadron of ships of war, having on board 
a regiment commanded by Colonel Adlercron; and on the 2nd 
of August a French detachment arrived under the command of 
M. Godeheu, at Pondicherry. A few days after his arrival an affair 
took place called the Afiair of the French Bock. Major Lawrence, 
with 1000 English in battalions, 200 topassee, 8000 se^ys and fourteen 
guns, with 6&) or 600 Tanjore troops, entered the plains to the south 
of Trichino^y on the 16th of August, with the intention of reaching 
that place by fihe Sugar Loaf and French Bock, and the enemy 
marched out to oppose them. The French force consisted of 900 
Europeans and 400 topasses in battalion, 5000 disciplined and well- 
armed sepoys, and 10,000 Mysore and Mahratta cavalry. The 
British formed a line, having their Europeans, topasses, sepoys, and 
guns in their first rank, and the Taifloreans on the flank and rear to 
protect the convoy. The French advanced with much confidence, 
but were so warmly received tliat they retreated in much disotder, 
after sustaining severe loss. Lawr^ce, however, was" preveittcd 
taking advantage of his success by a successfal attack made ob 
bagga^ by Hyder liiaik, who carried off thirty-six carts befinw hU 
force could be dispersed, and the enemy profitmg by this oonflileDon 
withdrew to Serin^am. In this afiair Lawrence had eighteen men 
killed, and the French 160 killed and wounded* 

^ The remmistrances which had been sent over to France Againsi 

S ' ‘c produced hie recall, and as he had before preferrap OMp** 
against otlhmi^ so he was now treated with an equal htanne 
of harshnesi. He was oMiged to return to France In sneh deflfiihr 
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at the failure of his gigantic projects, that his mortifications and 
vexatious were too much for him, and he soon died a victim to 
mortified pride and ambition. 

2. Peace agreed upon by tup Enoltsu and French East India 
Companies. 

» The new Governor proposed a suspension of arms, which com- 
menced on the 11th of October, but bet^ cen that date and the 14th 
of December, when Dupleix departed for Euroi)e, a provisional treaty 
of truce was concluded by deputies fioin the East India Companies 
of England and France, who met at Pondicherry on the invitation of 
the new Governor, and a treaty was agreed upon, subject to con- 
firmation in Europe. By the provisions of it neitlier of the two com- 
panies were for the future to inlerfere in any of the difttrences that 
might take place in the country, but every thing was to remain 
on the footing of the vii jmsstdetis^ until full orders should arrive from 
the courts of London and VersaiUes, but Mohammed Ali was acknow- 
ledged Nabob of the Carnatic. 

3. Outbreak upon the Canadian Frontier. 

By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle commisbioners were appointed 
to settle a boundary line betw^een the British and French territories 
in North America. The object of tho French was to confine the 
British within the boundary of the Alleghany mountains, and tho^ 
prevent their approach to the Canadian la^es. Intrigue? we# 
opened with the Iroquois and otlier Indian tribes, which were sc fat 
successful that the French were permitted to erect forts and to sink 
leaden plates, bearing the royal arms of France, as marks of possession. 
The Marquis du Quesue, the governor, erected a fort called after 
himself a^ually within the Virginia territory. The British, though 
acting on the defensive, were not idle, and they built a fo# in the 
vicinity of Du Quesne Fort, quaintly termed Necsearity/' and 
a garrison was placed in it under the command of Lieutsilint-Colonel 
George Washington — a name soon to become Ulwfcrions. On his 
march iiom Virginia to assume the command, he w# met on the 8rd 
of July by a reconnoitring party, under M. de Jumonville, who 
peremptorily forbade the Enghsh to proceed further. The mandate 
was answered by a volley of musketry whicb killed De Jumonville 
and several of his men. The Fretnoh %|#tdingly besieged Fort 
Neoesrity, and obliged Washington ^^Hgihilnte. Considerable 
bit^mess was thrown into^^e histof^M^lhis transaction by the 
wards ** assaasinatdon of Jup^vUle ” bdlvsabstitated for ** deaith/* 
an imputation which Washington kmrny and haughtily resented. 

^ the mean time <nders came out ftxtm England to the governors 
of the British settiementa in Amerioa, that in order to prevent 
these continual unoads on the peaceable inhabitants, they should 
form a kind of political oonifoderacy, to which every province whs to 
contribute a qnotwi A convention waa aoecn^llgly held at New 
York, an July, 1754, when Mr. Benjamin FranlMln drew up a plan 
ibr uniting the ttntes and establishing the qnot% ii#rdee to »vy nMn 
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and money proportionately to resist the French. By this means 
the Indians were i>crsuaded to stand by the English in driving 
the French from their usurpations ; and this was the original model of 
the federal union adopted for the constitution of the United States. 
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1. INDIAN PIUACT and politics. — 2 WAH in north AMERICA BE- 
TWEEN BRITISH AND FRENCH. — 3. NAVAL WAR. — 4. FORT BEAU- 
SEJOUR IN NO\A SCOIT^ TAKEN. — 6. WAR IN VIROINIA. — 6. WAR 
IN THE NEW ENGLAND PUOVINCFS. — 7. PREPARATIONS FOR WAR 
IN GERMANY.— 8. DEAin AND MILITARY CHARACTER OF MARSHAL 
LoWENDAHL. — 9. MILIlARTc C HARACIER OF MARbHAL DE NOAILLES. 

1. Indian I^iract and Politics. 

The services of the fleet which had nrri\ed in the East Indies 
from England, under the command of Admiral Watson, not being 
now required for any other object, were employed in the sup- 
pression of a system of piracy, which for near titty years had been 
a source of serious aunojaiico on the coast of Malabar. A small 
British squadron, commanded by Commodore James, had been 
dispatched to the Indian seas, and having chastHi the fleet of 
Toolajee Angria off the coast, returned to destroy the fortifications 
of bib stronghold. This consisted of Sovemdroog, a strong isolated 
fortress, mounting 54 guns, wdtbin musket-shot of the mainland, 
defendii^ the port of Geriah, wliich was itself defended by the fort of 
Goa mounting 40 guns, and two others having 20 guns each. Placing 
his ships between the island and the main, the Commodore brought 
his guns to bear on the port on the 2nd of April, and cannonaded 
Sevemdroog with his upper-deck guns, while he engaged Fort Goa 
with those on the lower deck. By noon Sevemdroog was nearly in 
ruins, and the houses within the walls in flames. The cannonade of 
the ships prevented the defenders from extinguishing the fire, and 
the confla^tion communicating with ton magazines, the gairisoa 
abandoned the place. The fort of Goa now hung out a flag of trace, 
but as it was not attended to, the Governor crossed over his garrison 
to re-occupy the smoking ruins of Sevemdroog. Commodore Jamsa 
offered them terms, but in the delay of a satisfactory reply landed a 
party of seamen to storm the place. 'Turning unoer cover of ihe 
nre of these ships, these gallant mllows rushed to the gate of the sidly- 
port, and with their axes cut their way into the fort, and took 
possession of the place with but a trifling loss, A few dm later, on 
the 9th, the fort of Bancoot, in the piratical state of Geriah, fwor- 
rendered to the e^epodition under Commodore James. M. j|lissy 
was still in the Carnatic, commanding* an auxiliary force unw Hia 
^ttbahdar Salahat<^)nng^ for there^wai a strict alHauoe betwiia ^ 
Afysorean government and the presidmu^ of P^mdiolM^^* IM In 
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one of those gyrations which result from Oriental policy, the Sou- 
bahdar dismissed the French, and gladly received fiom the English 
the assistance which had been adordcd them by their rivals. Ac- 
cordingly 300 Europeans and 1500 sepoys were oidcred to be in 
readiness to supjjort Salabat-jnng when requiied, and Bussy did not 
condescend to remonstrate, but, refusing any further alliance w ith 
Morari Kow, withdrew to Pondicherry. 

2. War in Nortu America between British and French. 

At length undoubted information transpired that a powerful arma- 
ment destined for North America was ready to sad from Brest 
and Eochefbrt, to be commanded by M. Bois de la Mothe. and to con- 
sist of twenty -five ships of the line, with some fiig.ites to convoy 
a fleet of transports, on which was to be a land force with aufficiciit 
artillery, stores, and camp et|uipage, for the prosecution of an oflen- 
sive campaign. A force of 4000 men was to be embarked in it, com- 
manded by Baron de Bieskau with tlic Marquis do Vaudreuil and 
the Marquis de Montcalm under him. In the month of March 
ministers fiankly announced to parliament that a war with France 
had become inevitable. Admiral Boscawen was deemed the most 
proper person to watch so enterprising an enemj, and he accord- 
ingly sailed on the 27th of April towards the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
iB^rcept the French squadron, with eleven ships of the line 
"am one fiigatc, having two icgimeiits of land forces on board. 

3. Natal War. 

Intelligence having been received that the French armament had 
actually sailed. Admiral Holboume was detached with six sliips of 
the line and one frigate ; and a great number of capital ships were 
put into commission. In May the French fleet, commanded by M. 
Macnamara, an officer of Irish extraction, put to sea ; but when^thoy 
had proceeded beyond the chops of the Channel he returned With 
nine of his ships, and left M. Bois de la Mothe with the rest of 
the armament to proccc'd on their course. These passed Admiral 
Boscawen in one of the fogs so common off the coast of New- 
foundland without seeing him, and got safe into the river St. Law- 
rence. Nevertheless, while the English fledt lay ofl* Cape 'Wrath, 
the most southernmost point of Newfoundland, two French ships, the 
“Alcide,” of sixty-four guns and 480 inen, and the “ Lys,'* pierpod 
for fifty -four guns, but mounting onfy ' twenty- two, and having ei^it 
companies of land forces on board, mil in on the lOth of June vnih 
the ** Dunkirk,’^ Captain Howe^ und the ** Defiance,*^ Captain Andrews, 
two slxty-gun ships of the English squadron, and after a smart eu- 
jnjjggiiant which lasted some hours, and in which Captain, afterwards 
L9| behaved with the greatest skill and intrepidity, l^th ves- 
sel taken with several considerable officers and engineers and 
About 8000^. in money. It is worthy of remark that M* de Hoequart, 
captain of the ''Alcide,*' taken on this occasion, became for the third 
time a prisoner to Boscawen. He hall captured 1^ with La ** 
in 1741;, and in **Le Diamant*’ in Anson’s action with ]>e la 
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Jonqui^re in 1747. The news of this action animated the English 
nation ; but upon its arrival at Paris great complaints were mode of a 
breach of national faith, and M. dc Mirepoix> the French ambassador 
in London, was immediately recalled. This was equivalent to a regular 
declaration of hostilities on both sides. The vast increase of the 
French marine of late years, and their encroachments in America, 
had rendered reprisals both profitable and necessary, and an order 
was issued by England that all French ships, whether outward or 
homeward bound, should be stopped and brought into English ports. 
The court* of Versailles complained bitterly and loudly of this, and 
particularly of Uoscawen having taken their ships in time of })eace ; 
nevertheless the war went forward. The British government waa 
resolved to send out its most distinguished admirals; and accord- 
ingly, on the 21st of July, Sir Edward Hawke sailed on a cruise to 
the westward, with eighteen ships of the line, a frigate, and a sloop; 
but not meeting with tlie French fleet they returned to port about 
the latter end of September. Another fleet consisting of twenty -two 
ships of the line, two frigates, and two sloops, sailed on the 14th 
of October on a cruise to the westward under Admiral Byng, in 
hopes of intercepting the French squadron under lliiguay, and like- 
wise that commanded by La Mothe, on its return from America ; but 
this fleet likewise returned to Spithead on the 22nd of November, 
having only captured the French seventy -four gun ship, ** Esperance,'’ 
which being greatly damaged, and bad weather coming on, was set on 
fire and destroyed. On the other hand, in October, a French frigate 
encountered and took the English frigate, “Blandford,” but Louis 
XV. ordered that it should be taken into an English i)ort ; never- 
theless, a few days later, the Viscomte de Bouville, commanding a 
French ship of w^ar that w as capturt*d, was ^tiered his parole, which 
he refused, declaring that the vessel that took him, a 74, was a pirate. 
The French were exceedingly annoyed by the English cruisers, 
and before the end of this year 300 of their merchant-ships, many 
of which from St. Domingo and Martinique became extremely rich 
prizes, and 8000 of their sailors were brought into English ports, so 
that it was allowed by all that the English admires had acted 
judiciously in the choice of their stations. By these captures the 
l^ench were deprived of a great body of seamen, and an intolerable 
hui'den cast on the nation by the loss of large property, and the in- 
creased charges for insurance and convey ; while the British people 
Baw with pleasure that thdr Mvemment was resolved to temporize 
no lo^r, but to repel with vigour the past acts of their enemy and 
chastise them for thehr late encrcMichmentB in America. 

4. Post Beav-sgjoub is Nova Scotia taken. 

While the home government was thus exerting itself the colonists 
were not wanting to themselves in evincing a proper spirit. The 
^vemor and assembly of Massachusetts Bay, tne chief of the 
New England ^vinoes, passed an act prohibiting all intercouroe 
with the Fienoh at Louisburg, and towards the end of May they 
a Wge detachment oi troops under liieut.-Colonel Monchtoh^ 
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to assist Lieut.-Govemor Lawrence in driving the French from the 
<encroachments they had made in Nova Scotia. The enemy had 
foreseen this attempt, and made preparations to resist it. Monckton, 
^ on his arrival at the river Massaguash, found the passage stopped by 
a large number of regular force's, rebel neutrals, or Acadians, and 
Indians ; 400 of them occupied a block -house, witli cannon mounted 
on their side of the river, and the rest were posted within a strong 
brea^work of timber thrown up by way of outw^ork to the block- 
house. The English provincials attacked the place with such spirit 
that the enemy were obliged to dy and leave them in possession of 
the breastwork, when the garrison deserted the block -house and left 
the passage of the river free. From thence Colonel Monckton 
advanced to the French fort at Beau-sejour, recently erected by the 
French, on the narrow isthmus which connects Noxa fc-cotia with 
New Brunswick, which lie invested on the 2l8t of .Tunc, and after 
four days* boinbardmeiit obliged it to surrender, though the French 
had twront\ -six pieces of cannon mounted, and plenty of ammunition, 
and the English had not yet placed a single cannon upon their bat- 
teries. The garrison w’ere allowed to go back to Louisburg on coii- 
dition of not sen ing for six months, and the Acadians w ho had joined 
the French were pardoned in consideration of their having been forced 
into the sendee. Colonel Monckton changed the name of the fort 
to that of Cumberland, and putting a garrison into it on the 15th, 
the next day he attacked and reduced another French fort upon the 
river Gaspereau, where it runs into the Baie Verte, in which ho 
found a large quantity of provisions and stores of all kiiuU, that 
being a chief magazine. Ho also disarmed some 15,000 Aca<lians. In 
the mean time Captain Bous, with some ships, sailed to the mouth*of 
the river St. John, to attack the new fort which the French had erected 
there, but they abandoned it upon his appearance, after having de- 
stroyed their cannon and blo^n up their works and magazine. The 
En^^h had not above tw^entyykihed in all these expeditions, which 
secured the tranquillity of Nova IScotia. 

6. Wae in Viboinia. 

While the New Englanders were thus employed in reducing the 
French within tdieir province, preparations were made in Virginia 
for attacking them upon the Ohio. Thu oonduct of this expedition 
was committed to Muior-Gcncral Bradilock (who had been sent from 
England for tfattt Mipose, on the 4th of Jannaiy), with Colonel Hal- 
ketfs and CkikhM^Xhinbar’s of fbot, which landed safe in 

Virginia on jOth of Febrttaiy^ a mortifying delay of some 

months, occasioned by the Vu^iah ebntractors failing in th^ 
engagements, Braddock at length began his march on^the lOth of 
June, and passed the Alleghany monntains in two divisions. The 
firsiifwas led by the general commanding, and egnidsted of 1200 men, 
with a iOpport of 400; and thg residue, amounHxi^ to 800 men, with 
two pieces of cannon, proocedea^at two days’ in the 
Colon<A Dunbar. He was hifh^Aned that &e Fi^h wem ijt MHldh 
Qoeane, which had lately be^^bnilt near the oonikteitoe ef tIHPP 
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and the Monongahela, and where they were expecting a rcinforce- 
ment of 600 regular troops. In order to move with greater dis- 
patch, he left the provisions, stores, and baggage, to come on as fast 
os the nature of the service would permit, and proceeded with the 
other 1600 men, together with ten pieces of cannon, and the neces- 
sary ammunition and provisions. He marched on with so much 
dition, that unfortunately he did not take sufficient care to reconnoitre 
the savage country, and was altogether unacquainted with the nature 
of an American war, where the danger of surprise is perpetual in 
woods, defiles, and morasses. On the 8th of July he enpamped at 
Monongahela, within fifteen miles of Fort du Quesno. he thus 
advanc^ with careless confidence, on the fbllowing day^the 9th, 
Colonel Gage leading with a body of 300 men, he was saluted about 


noon by a general nre upon his front and all along his left dank, 
from an enemy so artfully cmicealcd behind the tiees and biiahes, 
that not a man of them could be seen. Tho vanguard immediately 
fell back upon the main body;, and in an instant the {>anic and confu- 
sion became general. The sudden appearance and horrid shrieks of 
the savages who now showed themselves made the rout complete, 
and, notwithstanding all that the officers (who behaved most gal- 
lantly) could do to stop their career, most of the tfroops fled with 
precipitation. Braddock himself, instead of scomdi^g the thickets 
and bushes whence the lire came, with grapeshot from tlie cannon be 
had with him, or ordering flanking parties of his Indians to advance 
against the enemy in tho woods, obstinately remained upon the 
8IK)t where he wa.s, and ga\e oiders for the few brave oflicers 
and men who staged with liim to form and advance. Meanwhile 
his men fell thick around him, and almost all his officers were 
singled out and either killed or wounded, for the Indians, who always 
take good aim wdien they fire, could readily pick out the offacers, 
who were distinguished by their dress. At length, after having five 
horses killed under him, tho General received a musket-shut through 
the right arm and lungs, of which he died in a few hours. He was 
carried oft' the field by the bravery of Lieutenant -Colonel Gage and 
another of bis officers j but as soon as he bad fallen, the confusion of 
the few that remained turned to a disorderly and disgraceful flight 
across the river they had just passed, though no enemy appeared or 
attempted to attack them. All the artillery, ammunition, and bag- 
gage of the army were left to the enemy, and among the rest 
Braddook^s cabinet, with i|^l his letters and instructions, which th© 
French Court afterwwdi ttuide great use of in their prints memoriajlil 
©nd manifestoes. The loss pf the En^h in this unhap^ alGiir 
amounted to 700 men. The French loss was very ineopidarahtoy 
because they lay in such a Tnannav concealed, that the English did not 
know where to point their musketS; it was said to have been dOOmcti* 
Peter Halkett was among the Enghsh slain, and also a son M 
Shirley, who now succeeded Braddock in the commim. 
™yj|Snian troops wiw) were in the r* isader Captain Peywsiayi 
didaBAff could to stem the ftigltivea ; and |t was entirely owing ie 
^ S tmpa wavn not aU 
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his officers were killed. The troops indeed never stopped till they met 
l^ttmbfir’s division, wliich they infected so much with their terrors 
also turned and retreated, though the enemy did not so much 
4Mtmtteinpt to ]jursu(*, nor had tlie^ even appeared in sight either in 
tl^ or alter the defeat. Had the troops stopped at the fort, 
would have been a useful cheek uj»on the French and their 
■scalping allies, hut the commander (leaving only the sick and wounded 
under the protection of two coiujjanies of the provincial 
ilu!Bij^f)Osted there by way of garrison,) continued his march on the 
2iiLd with about 1600 men, for Philaxielphia and New York, 

so 'NJirgiiiia, Maiyland, and Pennsylvania, were by tht'se means 
lelt ejAi*<‘ly open and exposed. Cleneral Braddock’s body, by the 
couragfe.of Lieut. -Colonel (lage, w^ho greatly distinguished himself* 
that was interrc'd near Fort Necessity. Cajitains Ormc and 
Morris, two of lii-s aicUs-de-canip, were wounded earl}< in the engage- 
ment, and Washington, who also served on the general’s stafl*, had 
two horses killed uudei him. 


G. Wab in TnK New England Peovi>ce. 


The iiortliern colonies, however. Were still able to carry on the war, 
and two expeditious were resolved upon by the states of New York 
and New Jei>e,'v } one agaiusi the French fort at Crown Point, the 
other against that at Niagara, both supjiosed to be built upon the 
British territories. I'ho former of these expeditions was placed 
under the command of (ironcral Johnson, a native of Irelcnd, who 
had long resided in the western jiarts of New York, wheu* ho was 
much belo\ed, especially by the Indians, whose language he had 
learu(*d, and wlAse uftc^ctioiis he had gained by living among them. 
The expedition agaiiLst Niagara was to he commanded by Genei*al 
Shirley. The rendezvous of tlic troops for hotn these expeditions 
was appointed to be at Albany ; but the preparations for the attempt 
on Crown Point could not be prepared till the 8th of August, when 
General Johnson set out from Albany for the carrying point from the 
Hudson to Lake George. The slowness of General Shirley's motions 
prevented Fort Oswego from being properly fortified, but it was 
necessary for him to occu})y that place before he could attack Niagara* 
It was the 17th or 18th of August before he arrived at Oswero, and 
the last of his troops ai^ artillery, which were destined tor the 
defence of that fort under Lieut. -Colonel Mercer, did not atrive.bdbre 
the 3l8t : in fact so ix^my difficulties, re%l or pretended, occuired, 
that the expedition to NuLgara was at last totally laid aside, 
troops duly arrived to join Johnson under Mijor-Gene^ Lyman, 
and (insisted of between 5000 and 6000 men, be^es India^ 
Every thing was then prepared as fast as possible for a mardh forwai4 
and towards the end of the month Johnson had advanced a^t 


en miles, and encamped in a very strong position^ ^ 

fiank by a thick wood^ swamp, with Lake George in 
and by a breastwork strengthened by an ahatiia in Jua 
he was thus encamp nom of the scouts browht wp«4 
siderable force a£ the enemy were on th^ mimcn 
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encampment. Upon this information Genei*al Johnson sent orders to 
call in all his out parties, and to keep the whole force within the in- 
trenchments. No one know the number of the enemy, for the TntUaus 
having no word nor signs for expressing any large number that 
exceeds their rec*koiiing, signify it by pointing at tlic stars or to the 
hairs of their heads, and this may signify a thousand, ten thousand, 
or any large number. Between eight and nine in the morning 
1000 men, with 200 Indians, were sent forward under the command 
of Colonel Williams; but they had bcarcely been gone two hours, 
when a close firing was heard at three or four miles distant. Some 
fugitives, and presently afterwards whole eomp.uiit's, came hack 
to the camp in great confubion, and the enemy api)eared marehing 
after them in regular order. 'Kiey halted about 150 yards from 
the abattis, and began their attacl wdth ])latoon firing; bnt it was 
too distant to do any mibchief : .Tohubon accordingly o])cnc(l liis ar- 
tillery, wliich began to play so briskly uj)on them, that the Canadians 
and Indians immediately fled into the woods. Baron Dieskau, who 
eommanded the I'reneb, being thus left alone, tried to outflank the 
))Osition of Johnson, first to the right, then to the left ; bnt being nn- 
hiipported by the irrt'giilarb, be was repulsed on either side, aud then 
again took to platoon firing till four in the afternoon, during which 
time his troops sulVcred severely by the fire from the dicarajnnenf, 
and were at length thrown into confiibion, which when .lohnson's men 
licrcoived, they leaped over the abattis, and attacked the enemy on all 
sides, killing and taking inaiij, and dibperbing the rest. The French, 
whose force at the beginning of the engagement amounted to about 
2000 men, had 700 or 800 men killed, and thirty prisoners, 
including Dieskau himself, dangerously wounded. Tne English lost 
about 200, chiefly iii the detachment sent forw^ard under Colonel 
Williams, for very few wore either killed or wounded in the intrench- 
inents, except Colonel Tilcomb killed, and the General and Mtyor 
NichoUs wounded. The Indians reckoned they hod lost forty men 
besides the brave old Hendrick, tlie Mohawk Sachem, or King of an 
Indian tribe. But this action, though decisive in favour of the 
English, was followed by no important consequence, as Jolinson did 
yiot think it prudent to pursue his victory, and it was found too late 
hi the season to proceed to the attack of Crown Point. The great 
measure of uniting all the British 4*rovinceB in North America into a 
confederacy was unaccountably suliered to drop, and, accordingly, 
each province crossed the (^rations of the other and oecasionra 
many heats and debatee. Besmes the great distance which the troops 
m the different provinoes had to inarch before they could be com- 
hined a^nst the enemy, occasional skirmishes, enoountere, surprisos, 
and barbarities with the Indian tribes, the accounts of which wew> 
bad enough, were olten greatly exaggerated. 

7. fob Wab ik Gebmaity. 

*41thoog|i littmedlate cause of the Seven Yearn* War, which 

of>W«ldiig.<wli. WM unqnwMpnaMyyoY* 
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who were disposed to retaliate on the Electorate their 
«;rieiv|mces against the royalty of England. They had now already* 
||Bfa *ed into terms with the Elector of Cologne to form incursions in 
•iMKtphalia. To avert the threatened inroad at this time. King 
Gaowfee entered into subsidizing treaties on the 18th of June with 
Hesse Casscl, who bound herself to supply 8000 men; and on the 
80th of September with Russia, who engaged to bring 55,000 men 
int# lavonia to his assistance. The King of l^nissia also gave up 
witliout ceremony and without scruple his French aUiance. This 
soon brought matters to a crisis. The French Ambassador at the 
Court of Vienna entered into negotiations with the Empress Queen 
for a kind of partition of the Prussian King’s territories. Both 
parties tried to draw Spain into their alliiincc, but the Court of 
Madrid very wdsely determined to remain neuter. 

8. DEAin AND MiLITAHY CHAEACTUli OF MaBSHAL LbWENDAHD. 


This year died the famous Count de Low^ndahl. Ho was bom at 
Hamburgh in 1700, and commenced his career as a private soldier in 
his thirteenth year. He was a Captain in I’rince Eugene’s army at 
the battles of Peterwaradin and Belgrade. In 1721 he entered tbe 
Polish service as Colonel of a regiment. He employed much of liis 
time in the study of gunnery and fortification, and was made Inspector- 
General of the Saxon infantry. In 1733, 1734, and 1735, he hod a 
command of the Saxon auxiliaries in Eugene’s armies. In the year 
1786 the Czarina Anne engaged him in her service. The detimce of 
the Ukraine was committed to his care, and in 1738 his service of the 
artillei^* in thqjj&attles contributed greatly to the victory of Marshal 
Mtumiflv's anny on the frontiers of Poland. In the war between 
Russia chid Sweden^. 1742, he was with Lacy when tlie Swedish army 
capitulated. The following year M. de Lowcndahl qtdtted the Russian 
service. The principal cause of his discontent was the suppression 
of the allowances at the peaces ^He. also wanted to have the blue 
riband, and he did not geit he was not on the best terms 

with Marshal Lacy,Hw6wi4lll«l^^ His great reputation, 

however, immediati^ yfjjjja fbaMp * overtures from the King of 
France, into whose he mSed os Lieut.-General in 1743. 

In this (mpacity Ldwendahl iMad with distinction at the sieges of 
Menin, Furnes, and Ypres* received a dangerous w^ound in the 
trenches befo^ Fribourg, but it was owing to his intrepidity and skill 
that the place wae taken- He contributed greatly to the victoiy of 
Fontenoy ^by his attack on the English column at the head of 
the rear-guard, which he commanded; and he carried the art of 
besieging places to so much greater a height than was known be^r^y 
and with so much more safety to the troops, that he took Toumay 
and several towns in Flanders with comparatively little loss. For 
these services he was decorated by Louis XV. with the collar oi 
orders. In 1747 he attained the aiunmit of his glozy as a besieging 
ganeral by making a dean sweep of all the rezniuitin|f strOAg 
In the Low Countries, induding Bergen-op-Zoom, whldi hadbeso 
deemed impregnable. For this he was declared a Mayahal 
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Frederick the Great had a high opinion of his talents, and in the 
‘course of the Seven Years’ War, when discussing events with a 
French negotiator, who naturally desired to impress on the King the 
resources of France, he replied, “ All this may be very true, but you 
have no longer a Saxe or a Ldwendahl to make them fbrmidable.” 

9. Militaet CnAEACTEB OF Maebhal de Noailles. 

Adrien Maurice de NoaiUes, Duke and Marshal of France, bom in 
1678, made his first campaign in Catalonia under the eye of his father, 
also a Marshal of France. After " assisting ” in various battles and 
sieges, he accompanied the Duke of Anjou in 1701, when be went to 
Madrid to take possession of the Spanish crown. In 1702 he was 
made Brigadier of the King’s armies, and two years later a Mar6chal- 
de-Cainp. In 1705 he took a command in Spain, which he held for 
several years, although occasionally recalled to France for the 
defence of Eoussillon and Languedoc. While holding this command 
he distinguished himself in various ways. His chief military achieve- 
ment, however, was the taking of Girona in January, 1711, for which 
ho was made a grandee of S^min. After the peace of Utrecht and 
the death of Louis XIV., NoaiUes was made President of the depart- 
ment of finance under the Regent Orleans. This post he occupied 
until 1718, when the temporary success of the adventurer Law pro- 
cured the disgrace of NoaiUes. In 1733 he was sent into Germany 
to command under Marshal Berwick. There he besieged and took 
Worms and PhiUppsburg, and upon the death of Bcnvick received 
the baton of Marshal. During 1735 and 1736 he served in Italy; 
after which he rested from his labours for abput fiv^ears, to reoom* 
mence them in the Succession War in Germany. Here he commanded 
from 1748 to 1746, losing the battle of Dettiiigen, and winning that of 
Fontenoy — in wliich latter engagement he ^triotioaUy consented to 
serve under Marshal Saxe. This was his lest military service, but 
he continued for some time to occupy himlelf with administrative 
affairs until 1755, when he retired from the council, and died ten 
years later at the advanced age of eighty-eight. 

The Abbd MiUot, in summing up his character, says of him: 
" Adrien Maurice had a fine soul, a superior inteUect, a gaiety that 
was charming, much amiability and culture, love for his king and 
country, zeal for the public good, prodigious working powers, and a 

strong desire to excel in all that was praiseworthy Whatever 

it was in his power to obtain, or to desire, it was his ambition to 
deserve.” 

Although Marshal de NoaiU<^, like his father, performed some 
brilliant actions, stiU he cannot be placed upon the list of generals of 
the highest eminence. He was deficient in promptitude and dari^, 
frequently letting favourable opportunities slip, which a Ixdder g^us 
would have turned to good account. Without being a great mBneral, 
however, he was a use& one, and France owed to li^ no sli^ debt 
^ gratitude as the conqueror of Girona and Philippshurg, and the 
liberator of Languedoc. 
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1. WAR EUnOPE. — 2. THE BEITTSn AND FEENCH FLEETS ENGAGE 

NEAE MINOHCA. — 3. SIEGE OF ST. PllJLIP'S POET, MINOECA. — 4. 
NAV^AL WAR.— 5. TRIAL AND DEITH OF ADMIRAL BTNG. — 6. W'AR 
IN GERMANY. -7. THE KING OF PEEhSTA SEIZES SAXONY. — 8. 
THE PRUSSIANS ENTER BOHEMIA. — 9. THE BATTLE OF LOWOSTTZ, 
OR lOBOSITZ. — 10. WAR IN NORTH AMERICA.— 11. WAR IN THE 
EAST INDIES. 

1. AVar in Europe. 

The report of the intention of rraiiee to invade Great Britain 
increased every day, and it was deoiiU‘d absolutely neces>.ary to meet 
tlio threatened evil. Seven inilhons were voteil by Barliament for 
the increase of the navy and annv ; and enormous supplies., necessi- 
tatinf? new loans and taxes, were carried by immense majorities But 
the British bad not jet h'arned the ])rHctice of tnistinj^ for their 
defence to otluu* arms than their own, and, accordingly. Speaker 
Onslow, ill prtaenting the money bills to the Sovereign, ventured to 
say, “There were tw^o circumstances existing which most seriously 
alarmed the people of England— subsidies to foreign princes, and 
an army of foreign stipendiaries, — and he tnisted that his Mtgesty 
would never trust the sword out of his own hand to any people w'hat- 
ever.^' The King’s negotiation^witli the Czarina however eume to 
nothing, and the Jlussians on the Ist of May, this year, entered into 
a sort of treaty of neutrality at yersaillt's, joining in effect the 
French and Austrians against the lYiisbians and British ; but 
Frederick now loudly declaimed against the introduction of foreign 
troops into the Empire— a btijiulation vrhich wal calculated to save 
Hanover from the French as well as Prjissia from Bussia^ and 
which was cordially echoed from the bi4e of Great Britain. Tlie 
Empress Queen, however, and her minister, Count Eaunitz, had 
already matured their plans for an alliance with France ; and a new 
and gigantic plan of concession and conquest arose out of the accom- 
modation that was brought about, through the new' friendship of the 
prude Emprobs and the mistress of the French King ; both alike 
being stung with the sarcastic rejections which issued from Sans 
S<mci and Potsilara. From this arose the nnfortunat(| treaty of 
Versailles concluded on the 1st of May. The two states engaged to 
fiirnifeh reciprocally 80,000 men each, for the protection of the domi- 
nions of either. 

The French were first in the field. From the commencement of 
the differenoes with Britain in the preceding year, the desigL' was 
formed of taking the island of Minorca, and preparations on a' lar^ 
scale had, been making at Toulon with w'onderfiil secrecy and diB- 
gence. Minorca was priz^ by the English next to Gibrmteur : they 
valued as trophies of the War of the Succesrion, and* awaking 
from their lethargy, I*itt and the people assailed lAe Qovermnent for 
their supineness in not showing more activity for its proteotlofh* 
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2. The Beitish and Feencd Fleets engage near Minorca. 

Notliing was done at tlic Court of Versailles at this time excfept 
through hitrigue. The Marshal Duke de Uiehelieu had suggested 
the enterprise against Fort St. Philip, and being detested by the fa- 
vourite, Madame de Pompadour, the command of it was given to liim 
to get the court relieved from his presence and importunities. He 
was made generalissimo of all the forces both by sea and land, and 
being a man of energy ho threw his best activity into the service, so 
that the eoiyunet expinlition quitted the island of Hieres on the 10th 
of April. 

In the beginning of this year advices had been received by the 
British (jovernment that a French squadron would soon be in a con- 
dition to sail from Toulon to the amount of twelve or fifteen ships 
of ^he line, and a great number of trans))OT*ts, and that strong bodies 
of tr<x)ps were on their march from ditttTtnt parts of the French 
dominions to be eml^arked. Now, as it was also ascertain(‘d that 
the supplies of provisions for this force were for two mradlis only, 
the evpedition could not b«^ intended tor America, and it w^as there- 
fore soon surmised that the French were getting this vast armament 
ready to pounce upon Minorca, which liad bttn left in a disgraceful 
state of defence. In vain Oenonil Blakeney (the same who had so 
gallantl^^ defended Stirling against the Pretender), now deputy- 
govemw of Minorca, had represemted the weakness of the garrison 
with which ho hold St. Philipps Castle, the chief fortress on the 
island. Fi^ &om strengthening the garrison witli a proj)Cf rein- 
forcemcnt;,^be Government luul taken no pains to call in (‘V(»n the 
officers on leUve of absence, and the chief engineer was an infirm 
man disabled by gout : indeed a great many things were wanting for 
the defence of the island. At length the English authorities were 
roused froul their 8upinene8s» and tardily dispatche<l Admiral Byng 
to the Mediterranean with ten ships of the line. Those ten ships, 
poorly manned and in very indiflerent order, unprovided with either 
hospital or fire ships, sailed ftom Spithoad on the 7ih of April, 
having on board a regiment of soldiers, who wore to he landed at 
Gibraltar, and only about forty inferior officers and 100 recruits 
were to proceed as a reinforcement to St. Philip's fortress; but 
Byng was instructed to inquire at Gibraltar whether any French 
squadron^had passed through the Straits, as it was siumised they 
would do, if any expedition had set out on their way to North 
America. Byng arrived at Gibraltar on the 2nd of May, where be 
found Captain Edgecuinbe of the “ l^rincess Louisa,” ship of war, 
who informetl liiin that the French armament commanded by Admiral 
de la Galissonni&re, consisting of thirteen ships of the une, with 
A neat number of transports, containing 15,0CM) lainl lorces, had 
sailedfrom Toifion on the 10th of April ; and that under the oouunand 
of the Duke of Kichelieu they liait ma^ a descent upon the iltod of 
Minor^ whence he had been obliged to remove in ejmsequence 
of their arrivaL General Fowke, who commanded at Gihialtar, 
iwd. received two successivo orders from the Brii^ Secretary 
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of War, with respect to his sending away the battalion of troops 
which had accompanied Byng, who was to proceed immediately 
to "Port Mahon, hut as the two orders appeared inconsistent or 
equivocal, a council of war w'as consulted, and the majority determined 
that BO trooi)8 should be sent away from the garrison under the 
reports then exfeting that Gibraltar itself was to be besieged. The 
Admiral being therefore only strengthened by Captain Edgecumbe's 
vessels sailed from Gibraltar on the 8th of May, and was joined 
off Ji^orcft by his Majesty^s ship the Ihamix,'' under the command 
gf Cijffljlm llervcy, who confirmed the intelligence already received 
touching the strength and destination of the French squadron. 
With some despondency, which is in itself an assurance of failure or 
defeat, Byng on the 18th appeared off the islaiul, and saw the 
British colours stUl flying over the ctisile of St. Philipps, but 
IVench flag w'as also seen on some of the oiy^osts, and numerous 
bomb-vessels of their fleet were already playing on the castle. The 
French squadron was not in sight ; i)ut before Byng could get 
a letter on shore to the Governor, the French fleet, numbering seven- 
teen ships of war, appeared to the south-east, advancing in ordei 
of battle. About seven in the evening La Galissonnie'^re tacked to gain 
the weather gage, and Byng, in order to obtain that advantage 
to himself, as well as to make sure of the land wind in the morning, 
followed the examjde, so that night fell without a gun being fired. 
At daylight on the 20th of May the enemy could not be discerned, but 
two small oue-masted vessels, called “tartanes,” were sighted and 
chased ‘by signal ; and one was captured, having about 100 private 
soldiers on board, part of 600 which had been sent off the preceding 
day to strengthen the French squadron. The enemy's fleet now 
reappearing, the line of battle was formed on eaqh side, and about 
two o'clock Byng threw out a signal to hear away two points from 
the wind and engage. At this time the distance from the enemy 
was so great that Kear-Admiral West, the second in command, per- 
ceivittg it impossible to comi>Iy with conflicting orders, bore away 
with his division seven points from the wind, and closing down upon 
the enemy, attacked them with such impetuosity, that the ships 
opposed to him wore in a little time driven out of the line. Had ho 
been properly sustained by the van, thS "'British fleet would, in all 
probability, have liad a complete victeiy, hut the other division did 
not bear down, and the encmj^s centre keeping their station. West 
could not pursue his advantage without running the risk of having his 
communication cut off with the rest of the line. It was thought 
that Byng with a noble^ship of ninety guns made little or no use of 
his artillery, hut kept al^ either from an overstrained observance of 
discipline or timidity. When charged with this he alleged in his 
defence that he was detennined to keep his line entire, and not 
expose himself singly to a' fire t^t he could not sustain. At all 
events be never was properly in action, for though he received a 
shot or two in his ship's huB^e'^had not a single man on boai^ ei^or 
killed dr wounded. Nevertheless, 'the adversary was dean driven out 
of his line, and was enabled by hearing away to prevent the British 
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BhipB clobing with them again. M. de la Galissonni^re aeemed averse 
to the continuance of the battle, and about six o’clock edged away 
under easy sail to join the ships which West had beaten, and they 
were soon at too great a distance to engage. He was hither superior 
to the British in number of men and weight of metal, htot he did not 
choose to abide the consequences of a close fight. The English 
Admiral, therefore, made chase in the morning, but he could never 
come up with them, as their ships were cleaner than his, and they 
repaired to Toulon claiming the honour of victory. Byng then lay 
to with his fleet at the distance of ten leagues from "Mahon, and 
inquiring into the condition of his squadron after the engagement, he 
found he liad lost Captain Andrews of the “ Defiance,^’ with forty- 
two killed and sixty-eight wounded, and that three of the ships were 
so damaged in tlieir masts that they could not keep the sea with 
safety. He also fou^ great sickn^s in the fleet, and accordingly he 
called a council of wS*, to whom he proposed, as it was impracticable 
to relievo St. Philip’s, that they should make the best of their way 
to Gibraltar. I'o this they assented, and thither he directed his 
eourbc accordingly. Nothing could be mor(‘ reprehensible than the 
conduct of Admiral B^ ng in leaving General Blakeney to his fate in 
this way, for there would have been no difficulty is communicating 
with the garrison in Mahon, and he ought at any rate to have made 
the attenipt. When the Admiral’s dispatch arrived in England all 
classes condemned his proceedings. Sir Edward Hawke was imme- 
diately dispatched to supersede him in his command, and such 
a clamour of rage and indignation burst forth as was without any 
paecedent, and was not to be appeased. Admiral Saunders was also 
at the same time sent out in Admiral West’s place, and Lord 
Tyrawley was appointed to supersede General Eowke as Governor of 
Gibraltar. Hawke was dfrected to send home Byng in arrest, and on 
his arrival in England, on the 26th of July, he was forth^th 
committed close prisoner to his apartment in Grecmwich Hospitaly 
and was brought to a court-martial, which assembled on the 28th of 
December. 


3. Siege oe St. Philip’s Poet, Minorca. 

The troops under the Duke of Richelieu disembarked on the 20th 
of April at the port of Ciudadella, on that part of the island opposite 
to Mahon and St. Philip’s. IVo days before they reached the 
island General Blakeney had, by a packet-boat, received certain 
intelligence of their approach, and began to make preparations fan 
the defence of the castle. The fort which he commanded was very 
extensive, surrounded with numerous redoubts, ravelins, and Other 
outworks, and provided with subterranean galleries^ mines^ and 
traverses cut out of the solid rock with incredible labour. UpOn tho 
whole this was the best fortified ^Ifwje in Europe, wdl supplied with 
artillery, ammunition, and provision, and without doubt migl^ bovo 
sustained the most desperate siege had it been defended by a suM- 
<aently numerous garrison, and conducted by able engineers under ilUB 
eye and auspices of an active and skilful commander. All these 
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advantag'cs did not concur on this occasion. The number of 
troops in Minorca at this time did not exceed four rep^iments, 
whereas the csxtent of the works required at least double that 
number. A gfeat many oftieers were absent from their reg-imcnts. 
The chief ewp^ineer was lame from gout, and the redoubtable old 
General himself was oppressed with the intiruiities of old age. Tlie 
(Governor ordered his officers to beat up for volunteers in the 
adjacent town of St. Philip's, but he could obtain few or none to 
volunteer to the ser\dce, and he ^yould not compel them. The people 
were generally averse to the Englisli from their hatred to the l4o- 
testant religion, though they had been ha]q)j and grown wealthy under 
British protection. Blakeney accordingly called in all his advanced 
parties, abandoning Fomelles, a redoubt calculated for a company, 
and Ciudadella, a post fortified w ith two pieces of cannon and w ith a 
garrison of five comjjanies. Major Cnuningli^ was detached with 
a party to break down the bridges and brealv the roiuls, but there 
was no time to de^'troy tlic town of SI. Philip's, whidi stood so near 
the fort that the enemy could not fail to take advantage of it. Ilie 
General was blamed for leaving the town standing, but when the 
anxious nature of such a ]»roeeetling and the uncertainty which pre- 
vailed so long e<^iceniing the destination of the proposed armament 
are considered, it may have been better policy not to have exaspe- 
rated the inhabitants beyond the demolishing of a few houses and 
windmills, which w'as necessary to clear the esplanade and the 
approaches. The enemy, liow^ever, did avail themselves of the streets 
for trenches, wdiieh they could not otherwise have cut in the solid 
rock, and by means of them they made a lodgment close to the wor]tB. 
They also found convenient barracks and plenty of refreshment, 
although all the wine in the cellars had been destroyed, and the 
butts carried away to serv^e for gabions- and traverses. Five and 
twenty bakers had been also carried off from the island, and a 
large number of cattle brought into the fort for provisioning the 
garrison. 

The posts were now all assigned, the sentinels placed, and severe 
vigilance and discipline established. Major Cunningham «was a 
volunteer, who had acted as second engineer In the place, but had 
gone away on promotion and was staying at Nice w-ith his family. 
Immediately, however, that he heard Minorca was threatened with a 
siege — well knowing the infirmity of the engineer in chiet,— he 
freighted a vessel with all that he knew was most deficient for 
.the defence, and hastened to a service that few would have desired or 
sought for. ^ In the course of this desj)eratc service, he acquitted 
hiui« >lf with a zeal, vigUance, skill, and active c‘ourage, which 
gained for him the approbation of his sovereign ; and he was both 
graciously rewarded, and employed continually till his death in 
Guadaloupe many years afterwards. Commodore Edgeeumbe had 
sent in all bis marines, the whole crew^iof one ship, and the greater 
part df another, under the command of Captain Scroop, who bravely 
sianalized himself* during the whole siege. Blakency ordered a sloop 
toTO sunk in the chann^ leads to the harbour ; and, just as he 
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had ('omi>leted all these jn-eparations the French fleet hove in night. 
On the 22nd of April Blakeiicy sent a drummer to the French 
General with a letter, desiring to know his reasons for invading the 
island, to which the Duke de Jtichelien returned for answer, “for 
the same reason that has induced the British squadrons to attack 
the sliips of the King, my master.” On the 10th of May he opened 
his trenches, and immediately commenced erecting his batteries at 
Cape Mola on the other side of the harbour, w’hich was too distant 
to do much injury, and against which the tiro from St. Philip’s was 
so severe as to compel the French to change their side of attack, 
and advance by the side of the town. The Marshal, with all the 
gallantry of Versailles, soon gained the hearts of the fair inhabitants, 
complimented them on remaining under fire, sent them 8])iced sweet- 
meats, and d(‘sire(l to know what he could obtain from Fr.ince that 
would give them pleasure. He became the idol of his soldiers from 
the gaiety which he* mingled with his discipline, and which w’os long 
remembered in the military uimals ol‘ France Some of them, like 
most soldiers, w^ere in the habit of getting drunk, and he issued as 
an order, “ C’elni de vous qui «e grisera n'aura pas riionncur de 
paroltro la tranchec.” ()n the 12th of May the Fiench opened 
two bomb battciies mar where the windmills had been, and from 
that period an incc'ssant fire was kejit up on both sides from mortars 
and camions— the French continuing to raise new batteries on every 
spot from which they could annoy the besieged. On the 17th the 
garrison w^as cheered by the sight of tlie British squadron under 
Admiral Byng, and immediately Mr. Bojd, a commissary, succeeded 
in passing out through the onemyN cruisers into the open sea, but 
finding the fleet unattainable, he returned to the garrison without 
having sustained the least injury. Next day the hopes of the 
besieged, wdiieh had prognosticated victory to the British squadron, 
were wofully damped by the appearance of the French fleet in the 
ofling, and soon afterwards a dejoie w’as fired in the French camp, 
to celebrate the victory they pretended to have gained. The English 
garrison, mortified at finding themselves thus abandoned, nevertheless 
resolved to acquit themselves with gallantry in the defence of the 
place, and they sustained and returned the enemy's fire with un- 
damited resolution. I'hej remounted cannon, the carriages of which 
had been disabled ; they repaired breaches, and laboured with sur- 
prising alacrity oven when they were surrounded by the numerous 
batteriol of the foej when their embrasures and parapets were 
demolished, and they were exposed not only to the heavy artillery, 
but to the light musketry from the window's and houses in the town. 
By this time the place was invested with an army of 20,000 men, 
and plied incessantly from sixty-two battering camion, twenty-One 
mor^rs, and four howitzers : nevertheless their loss was as yet in- 
considerable, the garrison being .mostly protected by casemates and 
souterrains. 

On the 27th of June the French determined to attempt possession 
^y a eotfjp de main. The Marquis de Laval was appointed witdi sixteen 
companies of grenadiers, and four battalions in support, to escalade 
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the Queen’s redoubt, while the Prince de Bettuvau was to attempt 
the lunette Caroline, and MM. de Lannior and Mortegarde were to 
out oft' all assistance from Fort Marlborough, separated from Fort 
San Felipe by the C’astle San Estevari, As the chemy approached 
to the assault they were mowed down with grape and musketry, and 
mines were sprung with great otfect, so that the glacis was covered 
with the dying and the dead. At length a lodgment was eftected 
in the Queen’s redoubt, and this so suddenly that Lieut. -Colonel 
Jefferies, the second in command, w'as surprised and taken by a file 
of French grenadiers before he knew they were in the work. Majoi 
Cunningham, who w as with him, escajied capture, but v^as carried back 
severely wounded. General Blakciiey, thus depHved of some of his 
principal assistants, now called a council of war and pro}X)sed a capi- 
tulation. Some of the officers objected with very good reason, that no 
breach had been made in the bod^ of the castle, nor a single caimon 
erected to batter in breach, and that the loss of an outwork was 
never a sufficient reason for sun endering a fortress — that the counter- 
scarp w'as not blown in nor could be, and that finally the British 
squadron might be expected back to their relief. These remarks, 
however, were overruled ; a capitulation was agreed to on the 29th — 
that the garrison should march out with all the honours of war, and 
be conveyed by sea to Gibraltar, and on the 7th of July the British 
troops embarked for that destination. In a few days after the sur- 
render of the fort. Sir Edward Hawke’s fleet, augmented by three 
ships of the lino which had been sent from England, made its appi ar- 
ance oft’ the island, and had the mortification to see the French 
colours flying upon the castle of San Felipe. The Duke de Richelieu 
hastened to Paris to enjoy the ovation of his triumph. The people 
welcomed him on his arri\ al on the night of the 30th of August with 
the most extravagant joy. F^tes succeeded f&tes, both in town and 
country, and Voltaire celebrated him both as a ftiend and a poet ; 
but at the court he was received with coldness, and the King had no 
other remark for 1dm but ** Yous voiR, Monsieur le Mar^al, comment 
avez-voua trouv^ les Agues de Minorque P On kn dit fort bohnes/’ 
Such waa this weak sovereign’s reception of a popular commander. 

4. Naval Was. 

Sir Edward, disappointed in the hope of relieving the English gar- 
rison at Minorca, blocked up La Galissonni^re and his in the 
harbour of Toulon, and annoyed very considerably the commerce of 
the enemy. Undend^nding that the Austrian ^vemment at Leghorn 
had detamed an English privateer and imprisoned the captain, he 
sent two ships of war to insist in a peremptory manner on the release 
of tbe riiip, effects, crew, and captain, which it was thought proper to 
comply with. AfW having scoured the Mediterranean and insulted 
enemy’s ports, the Amniral returned by way of Gibraltar to 
Enghmd* In the month of October a ftiaueb seventy -four rgun rilip» 
the ** Efl^ranoe,’* was taken by the Bntish, and some Afty Of 
French amounting in to 180,0002., were cartied Into 

Jatnaiem 
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B. Tbial and Death of Admibal Btno. 

When the ill-fated Byng arrived under arrest at Portsmouth, the 
people were with difficulty prevented from tearinjy him to pieces. 
The same rage prevailed all over the kingdom. It required a cap- 
tain and sixty dragoons to bring Byng up to London, and save him 
from summary execution on the road. It was expected that he would 
be Lodged in the Tower, but he was committed a close prisoner to his 
own apartment in Greenwich Hospital. The first victim oifered to 
the enraged multitude was General Fowke, who had been deputy- 
governor of Gibraltar, He was now brought to trial for having dis- 
obeyed orders that^ad been transmitted to him by the Secretary of 
War, touching the relief of Minorca. Fowke alleged that the orders 
were confused and contradictory, and implied a discretionary power, 
and that 1 c could not have spared any part of the garrison of 
Gibraltar, A\hich was threatened, vvithout depriving himself of the 
power of it*, proper defence, and this he showed by reference to 
the numerical amount of his force. Be that as it might, when the 
trial was finished and the question put to acquit or suspend the 
General for one year, the court was equally divided, and in such 
cases the casting vote being vested in the President, he threw it into 
the scale against the prisoner, who was pronounced guilty, and his 
Majesty thought fit to deprive hun of his regiment. 

Byng had been removed from Greenwich Hospital to Portsmouth 
harbour, to await his court-martial, which took place on board the 
“ St. George ” on the 28th of December. The charges against him 
were seventeen in number. The trial lasted till the 27th of January 
following, when it was unanimously agreed that hefell under the twelfth 
article of war, and that they had no alternative but to pass sentence of 
death upon tte unfortunate man. However, in transmitting this sen- 
tence to the Board of Admiralty, a letter, si^ed by every member, 
was addressed to their lordships, which concluded thus : — " We cannot 
help laying the Stress of our minds before your lordships on this 
occasion, in finding ourselves under the necessity of condemning a 
man to death, from the great severity of the twelfth article of war, 
part of which he falls under, and which admits of no mitigation If 
the crime has been committ^ even through an error in judgment ; 
and therefore for our own conscience sake, as well as in justioe to 
the prisoner, we pray your lordships in the most earnest manner to 
reconur^nd him to his M^esty's clemency.” Nothing is more un- 
common than the eiLecution of a CTiminal whom the judges have re- 
commended to the mercy qf the crown. The fate of Byng th e n 
^ted with the King and the King’s advisers. The latter imme- 
diately referred the^estion to the judges, “Whether the sentowe 
a legal sentence.” Nobody however had questioned its lettsHt^, 
and the judges replied “ they were unanimously of opinion that it 
waa a legSal sentence.” The Government was thus left hy judm 
to the fttll discretion of his omth, and selected to pretiilo^^ wnat 
jjaa law shduU be carried into execution. Acoormgly on J6th irf 
Fehmiiy, 1757, Lord Temple, Ge^ge Hay, Thomas C. 
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Gilbert Elliott, commissioners for executing ilie office of Lord High 
Admiral, signed ILe warrant for inflicting the jniiiishnient of death 
on Admiral Byng. One commissioner. Admiral Forbes, refused to 
sign it. The House of C^ommons intt'rferc'd by introducing a bill to 
release the members of the court-martial from their oath of secrecy, 
and the day for the execution of the wndence was accordingly re- 
spited till the 14th of March ; but the bill was r(‘jeetcd by the Lords, 
and from this time his Majesty, it was understood, was determined to 
suffer the law to take its course. For seven months Byng had suflered 
all manner of indignity, close imprihonment, and protracted anxiety 
on the doubtiul issue of life and death, lie had now no longer any 
hope of pardon, so he pre])ared liiinself f(L)r death ^tli tiampiillity and 
firmness. The 14tli of March was fixed for- the day of his execution, 
w'ben about noon he took leave of two friends anil the clergyman who 
attended him, and walked out of the gi*eat cabin of the “Monarque” 
with a firm deliberate step and composetl and resolute counteiiance. 
He found tv\'o files of marines ready to execute the sentence on the 
quarter-deck. He would havj^ suffered with his face uncovered, but 
was persuaded that his looks might probably intimidate the marines 
from taking proper aim ; then he submitted to have a liandHikrchief 
tied over bis eyes, and kiunding down on a ensbion, bo dropped a 
signal, the marines fired, aTid be fell dead in an instant with five 
balls through bis body. The time consumed in bringmg this tragedy 
to a conclusion did not exceed three minutes from the Admiral’s 
walking out of the cabin till his remains were deposited in ids 
cofiiii. 

The “judicial murder ” of Admiral Byng is admitted by the im- 
partial judgment of posterity to have beim a rejiroaclj upon the two 
administrations who demanded this sacrifice. He was victimized by 
the Duke of Neweasth* and Lord Anson, and by their successors in 
office, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Ti*m])le, which last, as “ first 
Lord,” gave the sunetibn of his signature to his death. The tribunal 
before which he was tried acquitted 1dm expressly of cowardice and 
treacher}', and conij)]aincd of the strictness and severity of the law, 
which obliged them to award the jmnishinent of death upon a secon- 
dary charge. The court exerted itself to obtain a remission of its 
sentence, in justice to him and in relief to their own conscience j but 
an inexorable government refused to mitigate the penalty, which 
subjected to a coward’s deatli an officer who bad on every of'casion 
displayed skill and bravery in Ids profession. Byng was the son of a 
most gallant sire, but he was a maHinet in his profession, and cold a!hd 
haughty in hismanners. He was enslaved by an babit\ial desjwndency, 
and by a passioii for routine and rigid discipline, wldeb had always 
Tendered him unpopular in the service, and which detennined him oh 
this occasion to keep his line entire, because he considered an irre- 
gular fight as dangerous: yet charity will almost subscribe to the 
memorable inscription which has been placed alx>ve his remains in 
the vault at South-Hill, in Bedfordshire, that he “ fell a martyr 

“ to jpoSbfd persecution at a rime when bravery and loyalty were in- 
“ BuJmilLt #ecuriries for the life and honour of a naval officer.’' 
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6. Wae in Gekmant. 

The plan of the Empress Queen was to brinj^ an army of Musco- 
vites into the heart of the Empire, and to throw them and the Saxons 
upon Frederick in an unguarded moment; hut no ])rinee was so 
little likely to he “caught napping ” as thi* King of Prussia. Marshal 
Schwerin and GAicral Ziethen were at this time out of humour with 
their sovereign. Thoiigh a consummate judge of military merit, yet 
through liis whole liti* Fretlerick had been ready to affront his best 
officers. I'lie first care of the politic King was “ to whistle them back,” 
which he had always a ready tact to do “ when he pleased.’^ His next 
step was to clear hiiijk'lf in the minds of his generals, that he Avas not* 
wantonly drawing down the tempest of war ujion his country. He 
accordingly suniiiKjned tlu'ui to Potsdam, and communicated to them 
that he could not prevent a war, w Inch had become iiievitiible : he 
therefore made known to them the plan he had formed to frustrate that 
of his enemies, of which he had been informed, and for wdiich he had 
already made the necessary arrangem«|j^tH to K(‘t his trot)})s in motion 
before the (‘nemy could carry out their intentions into execution. 
The saihe evening, in August, Frederick whis})ered nt supper to Sir 
Andrew' Mitchell, th<j^English ambassador, that he wished to sec him 
in camp the foUow'ing morning. “Here,” said ho, “are a 100,000 
men setting out this instant they kuo\f not whither ; wTitc to your 
master that 1 am going to defend his dominions and my own.” 
“ Sire,” returned tlu' Ambassador, “ let us hope that by the help of 
(iod we shall soon force our enemies to a desirable peace.” “By 
the help of G(k 1 ! ” exelaimeil the King, “ I did not know' Ho was one 
of your allies.” “ Yes, sire,” said Sir Andrew, “and the only one who 
costs us no snlfcidies.” 

7 . The King of Petjssia seizes Saxony. 

An army consisting of seventy -one battalions and eighty squadrons 
took the field on the 29th of August, and the Seven Years* War fairly 
began, when the first corps, commanded by the Jluke of Brunswick, 
marched from Magdeburg through Halle to Leipsic. Before setting 
liis troops in motion and euteving the Electorate, the King pub- 
lished a declaration, protesting in the most Bolemn manner that 
he had no hostile views against his Polish Majesty or his do- 
miiiions j that his troops did not enter Saxony as an enemy ; that 
he only seized it as a sacred “ depositum,^* and a means of pro- 
tecting Ills own territory, threatened, as he had reason to believe, by 
the union of the Kiiig of France, the King Elector, the Czarina, 
and the Empress Queen ; that he would take care tlmt his troops 
should maintain the best order and the most exact discipline ; and 
that he desired nothing so much as the happy minute when he 
could have the satisfaction of restoring his her^tary dominions to 
his Polish Majesty. As the first mark of his affection, he o^ered 
Eeipsic to provide the army with all sorts of provisioife, according to 
a certain rate, on pain of military execution. That same evening 
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notice 41^ glten to the corporation of merchants that their deputies 
should iMty to him all taxes and customs ; and he took possession of the 
magasdliii^i of corn and meal for his own soldiers. The Kin^ in person 
marched hy Wittenberg, Torgau, and Kesselsdorf^ and on the 8th of 
September took possession of Dresden with the<Jbulk of his army. 
At the same time that Frederick entertnl the 'fflectorate, Marshal 
Schwerin appeared in ilohemia with thirty-three bitttalions and fifty- 
five squadrons, having marched from Nachod to Ncustadt. A con- 
siderable corps under Marshal Keith was detadied to Johaimesdorf. 
The King of Poland with his two sons at once rejiaired to a strong 
intrenched camp, between Pima and Konigstein, whither he had 
■ ordered all the troops of his Electorate to assemble, provided with a 
numerous train of artillery. Here all the resources of nature and art 
combin(‘d to protect in safety the Saxon army. It w ould have been 
madness in the King to attempt its assault at the risk of sacrificing 
his whole army at the very first enterprise. Accordingly he deter- 
mined to blockade the Saxon camp, and taking up a position near 
Qross-Sedlit/, close to Pirn.i, Jfchcre he resolved to starve them out. 

This sudden occupation 01 Saxony excited tlic amazement of the 
world, and Frcdeiick's enemies w^ere of course not backward to 
represent the act as a breach of the general peace. The Emperor 
of Germany addressed a remonstrance to his Majesty requiring him 
in the most parental terras to desist from his unexampled, highly 
criminal, and most culpable rebellion; and at the same time ho 
called upon the generals and ofticers of the Prussian armj to abandon 
their impious lord, that they might not be participators in Ins guilt. 
As a reply to these charges (which he had anticipated), Frederick 
resolved on publishing a whole series of documents from the Saxon 
archives ; and in order to preclude the possibility of tny question of 
their authenticity, he at once seized the original documents. The 
Queen and the rest of the royal family were left in Dres^^* and the 
archives, which were to have been sent to Poland for security, had 
been transferred to her Majesty’s bed-chamber, of the key was 
in her sole possession. She was as inveterate an •IWiny to Frede- 
rick as the Empress Queen, and the King well liElMW it ; but neither 
tears nor supplications could avail her ; she was obliged to surrender 
the key; the presses were opened and tho^'records dispatched to 
Berlin. A few days afterwards a detailed stAtement taken from the 
original documents was given to the world. 

8. The Peussians enter Bohemia. 

On the first intelligence of the Prussian irruption Marshal Brown, 
with the army from Prague, hastened to the relief of the Saxons. 
On the 23rd of September he broke up his camp near Kolin, but he 
found that the Prussians had anticipated his intentions by advancing 
into Bohemia with 24,000 men. On the 28th the King and Keith were 
informed that the Austrian army was ready to advance. The Saxons 
were so completely hemmed in in their camp at Krna, that th^ 
could not obtain their supplies, which they began to want very Sensibly. 
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The King of Poland found means to convoy to the Austrian jkum't in- 
telligence of the imminent peril in which he found hlnqMlI^^nius 
matters stood when hostilities were commenced on the 
tember by a detachment of Prussian troops, who attMl^ an 
Austrian escort with a convoy of provisions designed for tfifl Saxon 
camp ; and having routed them, they carried off aU the loaded 
waggons. The Austrian corps, under Marshal Brown, accordingly 
received orders to take decisive steps to relieve the Saxons; and 
Brown immediately concentrated his troops for this purpose at Budin, 
and prepared to c^o^s the Eger. Marshal Keith, however, kept watch 
on the movements of this Austrian corps, wliile Frederick himself 
maintained the blockade of the camp at Pima. These troops possessed 
themselves of the narrow passes connecting Saxony with Bohemia, 
and kept the King informed of all the enemy’s motions. His great 
aim was to prevent a junction of the Saxons and Austrians. Two Aus- 
trian armies were at this time read^ in Bohemia to oppose the Prus- 
sians ; the one commanded by Brown ; the other was collected near 
Konigsgratz, under the orders of Prince ficcolomini. Both these had 
to be kept in check by the force under Marshal Schwerin. The Prussian 
King, leaving 10,000 men to continue the blockade of Pima, hastened 
to^ assume ip. person the command of Keith’s army, and detached the 
Duke of Brunswick with six battalions, eleven squadrons, and 400 
hussars, to observe a corps that Brown had sent under General 
Wied to NoUendorf and Peterswald. The Duke drove them out of 
these places, and encamped near Aussig ; he also reduced the fortress 
of Tetschen and fixed himself near Johonnesdorf. The Prussian 
corps under Keith received orders to proceed to Tirmitz. Here the 
King joined him on the 29th of September, forming his advance in 
two columns, and put himself at the head of an advanced guard of 
eight battalions, with ten squadrons of dragoons, and eight of hussars. 
He marched th© 30th by Tirmitz upon Welmina, where he arrived 
at eight in th© evening ; and withoui; being aware of the proximity of 
the Austrians, he suddenly found himself in face of fifty-two bat- 
talions, seventy-two squadrons, and ninety-eight guns, under the 
command of Marshal Brown, posted with their right on Lowositz or 
Lobositz, and their left on the Eger, on the point of passing the Elbe 
to the relief of the Saxon anny the very next day. The rest of the 
King’s anny came up the same evening, and were formed in batta- 
lions, and squadrons in line, one behind the other. It consisted of 
twenty -six battalions, fifty -six squadrons, and 102 guns, under the 
command of the King and Marshal Keith. 

9. The Battle op Lowositz, ob Lobositz. 

As soon as day broke on the 1st of October the viUage and the 
surrounding objects ** were seen as through a crape in consequence 
of a heavy fog : when this cleared up Frederick took his geneim to 
show them the ground, and explain the plan by wlddi h© piro|| 08 ed 
to attack. This done, he put his infantry in motion to occupy a 
mountain known by the name of Homalxa, which command© the 
neighbouring^ country to Sulowitz. His centre advanced to the 
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|jOi>OifK:K ^vhioli slo^s with its vineyards towards the plain 
of and^on the east side of this mountain is a ravine scai’cely 

passOT^ " He had some skirmishiiig w ith the enemy in takingf uii 
his jifilbtod, but the fog was so thick that he could scarcely see more 
than its rear-guard, posted in the town of Luaositfc with a battery oi 
twelve guns in front, and the cavalry in the plain behind. Between 
liowositz and the village of Sulowit? a string body of their infantry 
w'as in^ renched w ith artillery, and their left wing was covered by the 
luarslu's of a rivulet. 

Tlio engagement commenced at seven in the morning with irregular 
firing that lasted till eleven o’clock, when the w^cntlier cleared up. 
Frederick, having by this time got his troops in position, determined 
to assail the enemy’s cavalr> , and advanced thirty squadrons, w ho at- 
tacked them witli vigour, and drove them under the fire of their guns, 
which opened on their advance and obliged the Prussian horse to 
retire under piotection of their infantry. He now sent forward sixty 
squadrons, who charged boldly foiwaid on the foe, overthrowing 
every obstacle in their w ay, but wdiile engaged in pursuit they were 
suddenly assjiled on the flank by the Austrian infantry and artilleiy, 
which oldiged them to retire. The King had got a notion that he 
was only dealing with the enemy’s rear-guard, but he was now 
convinced that Brown’s whole army was opposed to him. The 
Austri.ins under cover of their artillery made a great effort to 
dislodge the left of the Prussians from the elevated ]iositior which 
it hatl taken ujwn the hill of Lobosch. The King reinf)i('"d his 
left wing, keeping it close to the Elbe; at the same time he 
advanced twenty-four battalions under Marshal Keith to attack the 
village of Lowosit/. Marshal Brown supposing that all wnuld depend 
on the possession of tliis \illage, threw a Blvong force into it, and 
supported them by the wliole of his right wing. 9cve the Prussians 
met with so severe a resistance that they pxhauaw their powder. 
The Prince of Bevern, turning todiis men with a connhenance, 

said he w^as glad they had no more, as he was convinced the enemy 
could not withstand them at the point of the bayonet, and imme- 
diately he placed himself at their head and penetrated into the town. 
They drove the Austrians out of it, and '’set the suburbs on fire. 
Brown immediately withdrew his troojw from the village, and 
ordered the Prussian right wing to be attacked from Sulowit* ; which, 
with the exception of sueh brigades ^ had be6ii detached to the left, 
had as yet taken no part in the actkjn; but the Austrians could effect 
nothing against it, the few troops trhieh passed the rivulet not beiri(: 
able to form under the mountain Ufomafta ; for the King never losi 
sight of that flank on which he rested hi# hopes of victory. At three 
in the afternoon the Austrians desisted, and retired to Budin on th( 
other side of the Eger, destroying all their bridges over that river me 
the Elbe : and this result is an example of victory always remaining 
to that general who can produce the last reserve. Some rdeces 
cannon and colours and prisoners were taken on both sides, anc 
each of the combatants claimed the victory. At Vienna there was a 
nine service for those who had foUen in the hatitile^ OP 
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the wits remarked, “Es ist ein Dankf^ebet, dass cs utis crtrnglich 
^cgangon ist The loss on both sides was nearly equal ; the 
Prussians lost in all 2984, the Austrians 3308. Two Prussian 
generals were killed, and three Austrians; and after the action 
Frederick was nearly killed himself when aaloci) 1^’*’ carriapr^'^ 
iin Austrian ball that struck the bottom, and would have carried oft* 
both his lops, had he not fortunately placed them on the op])ositc 
seat. The victory certainly had the cflect of preventin^r a junction 
of the Austrians and Saxons, and this havitig been the object of the 
battle, the Prussians had the best rif»ht to claim the victory . The 
Savons, however, remained faithful to their colours : they supj)orto(l 
the severities of the season and the extremes of famine and wMteh- 
edness with exemplary courap^c, and, as all hope of relief vanlwied, 
they resolved to seek to elude the vigilance of the T*russians and light 
their way, sword in hand, through their loos. Private messengers 
wore accordingly sent to Brown, and he forthwith directed a corps of 
8(X)0 men to take the Prussians in the rear, and endeavour by an 
active co-operation to relieve the Savons. On the 11th of October 
ho sent wnrd that he had crossed the Elbe near Konigstein and was 
prc)»are(l to make an attack hetween Rathinansdorf and Borgsdorf ; 
in pursuance of whieh determination he passed the Elbe and marched 
by Neustadt to Lichtenhain, whore he formed a cami). On the 13th, 
at three in the morning, the Saxons under the command of Count 
Rutow'ski passed the river undis^vered by the enemy ; they tried to 
form on Lilienstein, a< high mmmtain near where they had ciossed 
the. river, but it w^as impossible for want of space, and they then 
drew up in some disorder around Ebcrheit. At a given signal the 
Austrians were to attack the Prussians, but the fury of the elements 
on that night prevented the signal from being recognized, and Brown 
remained in position. The Saxons soon perceived that the Prussians 
were in possession of all the passes, and that they were surrounded on 
every side. Brown, not having notice of the Savons^ march, remained 
in j)osition, until, finding his situation becoming every moment more 
critical, he did not dare to advance, and at length retired into Bohemia. 
^e\'euty-two hours were passed hy the exhausted Saxons under the 
naked canopy of heaven, without food or sleep, waiting for the 
signal fi'om Marslial Brown. Nothing remained to them, almost 
starved and frozen to death, but to lay down their arms and sur- 
ruider at discretion. jBy this capitulation 17,000 men were made 
prisoners of war, and eighty pieces of cannon delivered to the King of 
Prussia. The officers were liberated on parole, and their standar^ 
Were restored, but Frederick compelled the troops to enter into his 
service, appropriated the revenues of the oountiy, and treated 
t^axony as a conquered province. The King of Poland bein^ thus 
deprived of his electoral dominions, with his troops, arms, art»U©|T» 
and revenue, retired with his family, in all expedition, ficom KOnig* 
stein to Warsaw, for which he was contented to as%(^ and receive 
passports and posthorses by the favour of the conqueror. The anny 

^ It is » thanksgiving for its having gone tolerably with us. 
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^iltnanianded by the Kinjy of Ibmssia took up its quarters in Saxony.^ 
dt tlie other side of Bohemia the army of Piccolomini was kept in 
check by Marshal Schwerin, who advancing by Glatz into Bohemia, 
destroyed all the subsistence, and foraged under th^ very cannon of 
the Austrian camp. After the surrender of the Saxons, this Prussian 
army took up its winter-quarters in Silesia. 

10. War in Norih America. 

Very sanguine expectations had been entertained by Great Britain 
of carrying out a successful campaign this j^ear in North America, 
where the war liad originated, and where the British interests were 
supi^sed to be most at stake. The Gov^emment resolved to take on 
itsen the w^hole weight and conduct of this war, instead of leaving it, 
as hitherto, to be carried out by tlie pfovincial assemblies, who were 
all at variance among tlnunseh es. Accordingly four battalions of 
regulaiN, discijdinc'd b^ experiented officers, were raised in the co- 
lonies, and two additional regiments were sent out from the mother 
country. The Eail of Loudon was appointed Commander-in-Cliicf 
of all the Biitish forces there, and General Alx‘rcrombie succeeded 
Shirley as second in command. The plan of operations was promis- 
ing. It was proposed to reduce the fortress of Niagara, situated at 
the junction of the Lakes Ontario and Erie, in order to cut off the 
communuation betw'ceii Canada and Louisiana; to besiege the Fort 
du Quesne, the principal post of the French u})on the Ohio, and to 
take Ticonderoga and CrovMi Point, that the frontier of New York 
might be delivered from the danger of invasion. Albany was ap- 
pointed the place of rende/vous. Here Abercrombie arrived on the 
6th of June, and took tbe command of the forces assembled, consist- 
ing of about 4000 regulars, including the American battalions, four 
indo})endent companies belonging to New York, and a regiment of 
militia froi^j New Jersey, a coiihiderable body of^lnen raised by the 
New England Ihrovinces, and four companies levied in North Caro- 
lina. His anny, though perhaps too small to have completed the 
very extensive plan of operations laid down, was yet of sufficient 
strength to have performed very essential service if it had entered 
immediately upon action; hut General ^Abercrombie delayed the 
execution of every part of the p]|m until the arrival of Lord Loudon, 
which afforded time for the Fbapeh ttot only to take precautions at 
their leisure against any attempts, but to proceed unmolested in their 
ambitious scheme of reducing all the British fortifications in the 
neighbourhood of the lakes. The Marquis de Montcalm, who pos- 
sessed a bold military genius, had succeeded Dioskau in tlie com- 
mand of Canada. He immediately invested Oswego, and reduced it 
in a few days. The garrison, consisting of 1600 men, wore made 
prisoners of war, besides which seven armed vessels, 121 pieces of 
cannon, and fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition 
and provisions, also fell into the hands of the conquerors. The Earl 
of Loudon arrived at Albany on the 29th of July, and found a 
assembled there of which he now took the command, to the number 
of 2600 regHdars, and 7000 provincials. . The immediate olgect ot 
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Loudon was the relief of Oswego ; and on the of August General 
Webb began his march with a detachment towards that place, but 
the garrison had capitulated on the 14th, and on arriving at Wood's 
• Creek he received the news of this event. Webbi, apprehending an 
attack from the besieging army, took immediate precautions to 
render the creek impassable, while the enemy, ignorant of his 
numbers, did not venture to attack him, and he retired unmo- 
lested. 

11. Wae in the East Indies. 

* Admiral Watson, being joined by a division of ships fitted out at 
the East India Company's expense, and having on board a force which 
had recently arrived from England under Clive, soiled on the 7th of 
Eebruary, and with the qfj^operatiou of the Mahrattas, made an 
attack on Gcriah, the head-quarters of Angria, the pirate. Angria 
was absent from his stronghold, but his wife and family remained 
under the protection of Lis brother-in-law, who, being summoned to 
surrender by a message from the Admiral, replied that he would 
defend the place to the last extremity. In consequence of this 
refusal the whole British ficet in two divisions sailed on the 12th 
into the harbour, and sustained a warm fire from the enemy’s bat- 
teries ns they passed, as well as from some small armed craft called 
grahSf posted in the harbour for its defence. All these, however, were 
soon silenced after the ships were brouglit to their stations. Be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, a shell being thrown into one 
of Augria's armed vessels set her on fire, and the flames communi- 
cating to the rest, they were all destroyed, and the conflagration 
reached the fort. Clive and the troops now landed and sent a flag 
to the Governor to demand a surrender, which being rejected, the 
English ships went near to the beach, and opened fire with renewed 
vigour the following day. About one o'clock the magazine of the 
fort blew up, and they hung out a white flag ; but the ^vloy proving 
ineffectual, tlio fire was renewed and continued till after five, when 
the white flag again appeared, and the fort surrendered uncondi- 
tionally. An intrigue had been early discovered, that the Mahrattas 
were in treaty with the garrison, to surrender the fort to them, and 
now, upon its being delivered up to two captains of the army, these 
people offered a bribe to them of 50,000 rupees to permit thorn to 
^ke possession of the fort for tlieir chiefs. This was of course 
immediately rejected and disclosed to Colonel Clive, who took effec- 
tual measures to frustrate the design. 

In this place, which had been reduced with inconsiderable loss, 
there were found 200 pieces of cannon, six brass mortars, anA a 
large quantity of ammunition, with money and effects to the Value 
of 1S0,000Z. There were hard contentions between the land and sea 
services as to the division of the booty, and Clive claimed mote* than 
the naval ofOicers were prepared to yield : Admiral Watson resisted 
his claim, but proposed to make up the deficiency from his own share, 
and actually sent the money. Clive expressed himself sensible of 
the Admiral's disinterested ne ss, and firmly declined the offer; but^ 
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it i». fwlmittcd with regret by the historian of these actions, ** that a 
spirit of plunder and i)as8ion for the rai)id accumulation of wealth 
noWnotuated all ranks of both services.^' Clive had returned to 
India with the appointment of Governor of Fort Si. David, and after 
these services were concluded on the western coast, he formally 
entered on the duties of this office in the month of June ; but he 
had scarcely remained two months in this ijuict post when the aid of 
his military talents was called for in Bengal, and, accordingly, he left 
his government at the end of October. 

While engaged with Admiral Watson in reducing the dangerous 
pirate Angi’ia, and taking Geriah, his capital, with all his treasures, 
news had arrived at Madras and St. David’s from C ah*utta, which 
created not more horror and resentment at the Ih-esidenc\ than it did 
'consternation and perplexity. As early as the year 16 U) the agents of 
the English East India Compal\^ liad obtained leave to biiild a factory 
at Hoogliley, a town situated on the river of the same name, a branch 
of the great river Ganges, about 100 miles from the sea, and the j^rin- 
cipal port of the great and rich iiroviiice of Bengal. But the officers 
of the Mogul government, which ruled all that part of India, objectecl 
to their erecting anv Uiing wdiich resembled, or which might be con- 
verted into, a stati(» of defence — the Court of Delhi at that time 
djiadaiiiing to allow in any })art of its dominions the aj)})eurance of 
any sovereignty but its ow n, or the erection of a single bastion by any 
European ]X)wer. The same jealous policy that prohibited the English 
from erecting fortifications, also forbade the introduction of mihi.iry 
force. An ensign and thirty men to do honour to the i)riucipal 
agents, w'ere all the troops whom the company was permitted to keep 
at Hooghley. 

In 1696 a rebellion against the Nabob brought devastation on 
the European settlements, and accordingly the English, Dutch, and 
French companies apjdicd for, and obtained permission from the 
Mo^ to pItt their several settlements in a position of defence 
against the common enemy. The English then built Fort William, 
at Calcutta ; the Dutch raised some walls and bastions round their 
factory, about a mile to the south of Hooghley; the French, with 
no less diligence and more skill, fortified Chandemagore, two miles 
lower on the river. On the death of the Nabob, or more properly 
the SoubaTidar of the provinces of Bengal, Berar, and Orissa, the 
supreme authority devolved on his grandson, Surajah Dowloh, a 
w'eak and tyrannical prince. The new Soubahdar was known to 
eptertain unfavourable views towards the English, and circumstances 
conspired to point his resentment early against their factory in Bengal. 

Governor and council of Calcutta had refused to deliver up to 
him |ioble rcfrigee, who had solicited and found a temporary refoge 
ia thehr settlement ; and tliis circumstance confirmed him in bis hos* 
tila resolutions. Enraged at their refusal, the Soubahdar, who was 
actually on his march to reduce a refractory dependant to obedience* 
abandoned this object, in order to turn his arms against the English. 
All^^g that he had heard the English were strengthening th^ 
fortmeabions, he forthwith presented himself with an army of 60,000 
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men before the English factory at Cossimbazar, wliich immediately 
surrendered without an effort bemg made to defend it, and the chief 
of the factory, a Mr. Wells, w'as seized. 

12. Siege op Calcutta— The “Black Hole.” 

Within a few days the enemy^s guns were beard at Calcutta. The 
garrison there did not amount to 200 men, of w Inch iu>t more than a 
third were Europeans, and few, if any, hud ever been in action : an in- 
efficient militia formed from the European and native inhabitants, it 
is true, existed, but it was said of them that scarcely any one among 
them knew the right from the wrong end ol' th(‘ir muskets. The 
w’orks of Fort William were of the mc'anest description, and consisted of 
four weak bastions, mounting ten guns on each, with curtains of brick 
about four feet thickness. It was altogether inadcijuate to sustain a 
protracted siege, and had it indeed been of greater strength, tlie supply 
of animunitfen, even if in good condition, would i\ot have sufficed 
for three days’ ex]:)cnditure ; but a great j)art of it wjis spoiled by 
damj). The stock of i)rovisions within the ])lace w'as not more than 
equal to a few weeks’ consunqdion of its crowded poimlation. Madras 
and Bombay were too distant to hope for assistance or relief from 
them, and accordingly a])plication was made f*or aid to the Dutch 
and French authorities. The answ’cr of thef former \yas an unqualified 
nffiisal. The French loss dogged, but more insolent, oflered to join the 
English if the latter w'oukl (piit Calcutta, and remove their garrison and 
effects to Chandernagore. Under these circumstances a sum of money 
was then ottered to the Soubahdar to purchase his retirement, but it 
was refused. To add to the dilemma all authority w ithiu the settlement 
w^as at an end : from tlu' time that they w^ere confined to their owm 
defence nothing was to be seen but riot, disorder, and confusion. Every 
body was officious in advishig, and no one was properly qualified to 
command. On the 18tb of June it was resolved to remove the female 
residents at Calcutta, and such eflects as could convenici^Wy be carried 
away, to a ship lying before the fort. Conscious of the inability of 
the inhabitants to hold out, Mr. Drake, the governor, called a council 
of war at two in the morning of tt© 19th, to determine whether 
they should not all endeavour tO escape to the company’s ships 
in the river; and although the council broke up without coming 
to any j)ositivc determination, Mr. Drake, and Captain Minchen, 
the commandant, hurried into a boat that lay at the wharf and 
pusillanhnoqjily deserted the place. Abandoned by those whose 
especial duty it was to protect them, the deserted community pro- 
ceeded to take measures for establishing some authority in the stead 
of that so unworthily renounced, and Mr. llolwell>a meinlHjr of coun- 
eil, assumed the command with the full consent of all parties. 

For two days after the flight of the Governor- the defence was 
maintained with little skill, but considerable resolution. The out- 
posts were furiously assailed and defended with much courage, but 
were all carried in the short space of a few hours, and the con- 
sternation of the garrison became excessive when they found them- 
selves cooped up by the enemy within the walls of the fort. Th^ 
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Iwiegdd threw up eip^als by day and exhibited blue lights by night, 
calling on their fugitive companions to assist them. The mgitivos 
^oolced coldly on at these signms, while the flames bursting from all 
parts of the town testified still more amply to its occupation by 
the foe and to the destruction of all their morcli^dise, na well 
as to the distress of their besieged countrymen, yet *llot a single 
effort was made to interpose the slightest assistaiicct There lay 
in the river more than sufficient tonnage to remove every thing from 
Calcutta, but the ships, one by one, slipped theii cables, and stood 
out to sea : yet a single sloop with fifteen brave men on board 
might, in spite of aU the efforts of the enemy, have come up, and, 
anchoring under the walls, have carried away all who now remained. 
Mr. Holwell displayed the utmost promptitude and spirit in his 
defence, but all his gallant efforts w^erc found insufficient to preserve 
the fort. The ramparts were won : some few creeping along the 
slime of the river escaped, but many, throwing themselves headlong 
from the bastions, were cut down by the enemy’s horse who scoured 
the country. On the 20th of June oni‘ of the Nabob's officers 
appeared with a flag of truce; a parley ensued, but before any 
articles of capitulation could be settled the troops of Surajah Dowlah 
forced open one of the gates and entered : consequently all became 
prisoners, but noBc were jnit to the swoid. Tlien ensued the horrid 
tragedy of **Thc TJlack Hole,^' This Was a room only twenty feet 
square with but two windowi#, into whith the prisoners, 116 in num- 
ber, were thrust with brutal atrocity, in the height of an Indian sum- 
mer, and on a night unusually sultry even for that season. It had pre- 
viously been used as the common gaol of Calcutta. Here it soon became 
apparent to the wretched captives that their doom was sealed. In less 
than an hour their sufferings became intense from heat, thirst, and the 
pestilential atmosphere. They struggled with each other to reach the 
windows as their only hope of life. As time wore, some grew deli- 
rioiUy others insulted the guards to induce them to fire upon them 
and pttt them out of their misoqf. But wc shall not dwell upon their 
■ufferiagiir Suffice it to say^ the following morning, when the 

order OWttie for their releaa^' ori^w^enty-three of the 146 survived. 
AU Ihe rest had dic'd in the m^st Brail torments. Mr. HolwcU was one 
of the survivors, who were all prisoners to Moorshedabad. 

13. CCiITS BENT TBOM MABBAB TO BENGAL. 

AU was lost before the wesidency of Madras bAd received 
intelligence of the danger. Even the surrender of Cossimbazar was 
not known tbhre tiU the 16th of July. Disturbances with the native 
princes were too common to excite much surprise or induce any 
alarm : n^ertheless a detachment of 200 men was forthwith sent off 
to Bcoigal under Major Kirkpatrick. On the 6th of August newrs 
arrived of What had occurred at Calcutta, and excited the fiercest 
and bitterest resentment. Tlio cry of the whole presidency WM for 
vengeattoe. Within forty -eight hours after the arrival of the intel- 
Ugeiioe« an expedition was determined on by the councU after scrae 
disouwon, in which Orme, the historian, claims the credit of havings 
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urged the necessity of scndinff a force sufficient to act with vigour 
and effect against the Soubandar, and of suggesting Clive as the 
leader of the expedition. Colonel Lawrence was in every way quali- 
fied for the command, and would without doubt have been nominated 
to it, but from the state of his health. The appointment, however, of 
Clive was warmly approved of by his early and undeviating finend. 
Colonel Lawrence, and it would have been strange if in this emergency 
he hod been passed over. The naval command was given to Admiral 
Watson : his squadron consisted of five ships, and in these with five 
transi)orts under his convoy the force was embarked, consisting of 
900 Europeans and 1500 sepoys. On the point of departure, however, 
they were deprived of the royal artillery, and of the King’s guns and 
stores, by the pertinacious refusal of Colonel Adlercron, a king’s officer, 
who would not sufl'er them to proceed unless he had the command. 
They were all consequently disembarked. 

On the 16th of October the exi)edition sailed, but it had to make 
its way against adverse winds, and the 20th of December 

before 'J1 the ships, except two, arrive|||il Fultah, a village on the 
Hooghley, at some distance from Cj^cutla. The absence of the two 
missing ships seriously diminished the efficacy of the force. One of 
these, the “ Cumberland,” jvhich bore the fiiig of Admiral Pocock, 
second in command, was the largest in the squadron, and had on 
board 250 Eul^[$^an troops ; the other, a company's ship, named the 
“ Marlborough,” contained the greater part of such artillery as they 
had. The detachment under Major Kirkpatrick, which had been dis- 
])atchcd from Madras on the arrival of the news of the fall of Cossim- 
bazar, was at Fultah, but was not in a condition to add materially to 
the strength of the British force ; for of 230 men who had originally 
composed it one-half had perished, and of those who surviv^ Ofily 
thirty were fit for d\ity. Reinforcements wore expected from Bomlmy ; 
but Clive determined ncithet to wait for them, nor for the arrival irf 
the two missing ships, but to move at once upon Calcutta. The 
Nabob was revelling in fancied security at Moorshedabad, when he 
received news that the English armament was in the Hooghley. He 
instantly ordered all his troops to be assembled and marched towards 
Calcutta. On the 27th of December the fleet quitted Fultah, and the 
next day anchored at Moidaporo, where the troops were disembarked 
for the purpose of marching to Budge Budge, a fort of some strength, 
about ten miles distant. The march thither was one of dreadful fatigue 
and occupied sixteen hours. The country was such as could not be 
travelled under the most favourable circumstances without extreme 
labour, and the troops on this occasion had not only to encounter 
the ordinary difficulties of the ground, but had also to drag two field- 
pieces and a tumbrel loaded with ammunition. After such ft march 
it may be well believed that the troops stood in neod of rest, but 
unfortunately they resigned themselves to it without the .jeommon 
precaution or placing sentinels to guard against surprise. Mohichund, 
the Nabob’s governor of Calcutta, was m the neighbourhood Vi^ith 
a force of upwards of 3000 horse and foot. He was apprised of the 
movement of the English, and, about an hour after they had lain 
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down to Bicep, commenced an attack. Clive promptly made the 
neccBbory difepositions for repulHing the enemy, which were executed 
with precision and effect. The enemy were driven back, hut were 
still prepared to dispute the fortune of the day, when a sliot paasing 
near the ttirban of Monichund bo astounded the gallant commander, 
that he instantly turned his elephant and fled with his whole force. 
Although the J^ritish troops were in this aflair Lakoii at a disad- 
vantage, the result seemed to have impressed the enemy with a con- 
viction that they were not to be despised. The follow ing day was 
fixed on by Clive for an assault on lludge lludge ; but in the e\ cning, 
a drunkc^ sailor having straggled to the ditch, ciossed it and 
scrambled over the ramparts . finding no sentineii. he shouted 
to the advanced guard of the TJritish force that he liad taken the 
fort, and on thtur proceeding to join him it was found tha^ the jdacc 
W'as really evacuated. Monichund had fled away to Calcutta, where 
leaving a garrison of 500 mep, he went off with the rest of his force 
to Hooghley. 
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1. War in the East Indies. 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a fow«ehot8/was abandoned to the 
English, who, on the 2nd of January, once more became masters of 
a place fi-om which they had been se 'ignominiously oxiH*lled, but 
where tlie British standard was now agaSin planted, and where it yet 
remains, marking the seat of government over the prostrate thrones 
and millions of the Indian continent. Olivo lost no time in taking 
})ossessioii. He found that the merchandke belonging to the company 
liad liK'kily escapedithe flames, and hiul not been pillaged, having been 
reMi‘rvc*d for the Soubahdar liimself, but the houses of all private 
individuals and their property were ransacked and removea. Tttff 
British determined to push their success in the direction in whieh 
Monichund had fled, and at once detached a force to attack llooghley. 
The united forces arrived before it on the lOth of January, and the 
fl('(‘t having battered the fort and madi a breach, though barely 
practicable. Captain Coote was direett'd to storm it. The garrison 
no sooiKT ])cr^;eived the English in tlie ramparts than they quitted 
their pos^, and made their escaix* at a small gate, when Clive entered 
VNitliout firing a niuske't, and, after laundering and destroying it, 
fell back upon t^alcutta. 

2. ClHE ATlACkLD BY Sl^EAJAH DOWLAU. 

Incensed at this suddi'ii loss of all his conquests, and at the 
demolition of Hooghley, the Soubahdar assembled a largo force, 
fully resolved to expel the British out of his dominions. On the 
3rd of Eebruary he was seen advancing in full mwph towards 
Calcutta, with 20,000 horse and 15,000 foot, determined to take 
amiilc vengeance for the disgi-aces he had sustained, and he 
encamped within a mile of the toivn. Clive haviiig obtained iome 
reinforcements from the fleets to the exl^t of 606 seamen tinder tile 
command of Captain Warwick, drew 0nt his forces and advanoed, 
nothing daunted by the vast display of numbers, against the 
at three in the morning of the 4th of Eobruary, at the head of Mi 
hybrid force of about 1500 men. This little army, making tb^ 
way in a fog, euddienly received the charge of a laige body of Perri^ 
home, which they gallantly repulsed. Within a few momenta tne 
British wore up to the enemy, whom they instantly attacked both in 
froift and rear, and this so vigorously, that the Viceroy after a feible 
resistance retreated with the loss of 1000 men, killed, woonded* iod 
taken prisoners, great numbers of distinguished offioen, aiM 500 
horses and elephants. Though the extent of the advWit^ was to 
decisive than could have been wished, yet it sufficieutly intintoted 
the Soubahdar, who was perfectly astounded at the audacity of the 

Notwithstanding, however, the bold and sanguine sp^t of CSlvOi 
be began to doubt the expediency of persevering in hostalitiai. The 
advance Of tlie Soubahdar had deteired the people feoui 

bringing 3^n8k)iui either to the town or to tlft lamy. The govemssto 
was, moreover, a|^sed that to had eomsneooed in and 
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apprehensive that the French, who had a garrison not far from 
the i^esent seat of war, containing nearly as many Europeans as the 
English, might take the field, and if they eficcted u junction with the 
Soubahdar it could not be regarded without apprehension. The 
promises of the Nabob were large, the chances of a contest doubtful, 
and Clive consented to treat, though he expressed his regret that 
things should not be concluded in as glorious a manner us he could 
have wished. The negotiations were carri“d on chiefly by two 
agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of the company, and a Bengalee of the 
name of Omichimd ; and on the 9th of August a treaty was concluded 
by which the Soubahdar agreed to restore the company's factories 
and to permit the British to fortify Calcutta^ and coin money in their 
own mint. 


3. Clive captures CHATfDEENAOOEE. 

The treaty was, however, no sooner concluded, than the Nabob 
formed new designs against the company. It was discovered that 
the French were in correspondence with him, and that he was 
intriguing with Bussy at Cband^rnagore to drive the English ont of 
Bengal. Mr. Watts was kept constantly employed at Moorshedahad 
counterworking these intrigues, and though Clive was feaxfhl of 
irritating Sur^ah Dowlah by a resumption of hostilities, yot both he 
and the Admiral resolved to avail themselves of their armament to 
attack the French settlements in B(>ngal. Tlio Bouhahdar now laid 
ajside his reserve and threatened to interfere with violence In defence 
of his ancient allies. Some members of the council, indeed, enter- 
tained scruplds as to the propriety of commencing hostiJities against 
men with whom but a few weeks previously they had jbeen in nego- 
tiation for a neutrality. It was, ucvcrtheless, part of* Clive's in- 
structions to attack the French settlement at (#EndemB^re, and 
Clive had constantly maintained the necessity eiSier of eiU(Kft;in|; a 
neutrality, or of immediately attaclti^g the settlement. ,^dmiral 
Watson was opposed to a neutrality and mtwiUing to attack the^ 
French without the permission of the Soubahdar, with whom they 
had just entered into a kind of alliance. While aflhirs were in this 
state advice was received of the arrival of Admiral Focock in the 
“Cumberland," wHth part of the missing troops which had been 
dispatched from Madras, and also of a reinforcement of 800 men 
from Bombay. A correspondence ensued between the Admiral and 
the Soubahdar, and some expressions in the reply of the latter were 
construed into a permission to attack the French : the hesitatioh of 
the Admiral ‘^then^ore gave way, and they determined to strike a 
decisive blow, and accordingly the fleet and the army were put in 
motion. 

Colonel Clive began his march to Chandemagoro on the 18th 
of March, on which dav the Admirals, Watson and Pocock, 
arrived within two miles or the French settlement with the “ Kent, 
and “Saflsbury,” men-of-wor. They found their passage 
up uie Ganges obsttmeted by a stnm boom laid across riv^, 
a^ several vessels sunk in the channel. But these difficulties 
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were soon removed, and the little squadron, advancing on the 24th, 
drew up in a line before the fort, which was caiinonuded with great 
spirit for three hours. The land forc^', consisting of 700 'Europeans 
and 1600 natives, took possession, without difficulty, of all the out- 
posts except one redoubt, mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which 
they left to be silenced by the Admiral. The “ Cumberland” could 
not be brought up the river in time, and Admiral Pocock, unwilling 
to be disappointed of a share in the approaching attack, took to his 
barge, the oars of which were plied day and night till he reached the 
place of action, whore he hoisted his on board the “ Tiger.” 
The entire brunt of the engagement that followed was sustained 
by the fl^-ships of the two Admirals in the “ Kent ” and the 
“ Tiger.” Few naval engagements have excited more admiration : the 
success with which these large ships weic navigated to Chander- 
niigorc and laid alongside the batteries of that settlement is a subject 
of wonder. The fire of the ships did as much execution in three 
hours ns batteries on shore could have done in seveial days. Clive 
nevei i heless continued making his approaches on the land side, and 
j)la 3 ed vigorously from the batteries he had raised. A simultaneous 
( annonadc had continued from sunrise, when, after an unremitting 
tire of several hours, a flag of truce was displayed, and at three 
o’clock tlie fort surrendered by capitulation. The garrison con- 
sisted of 300 French troops, 300 inhabitants and sailors, and about 
1400 seiKiys ; the place was mounted with 123 pieces of cannon and 
three mortars, and w’as well provided with all kinds of ammunition 
and necessaries. The French loss in killed and wounded amounted 
to upwards of 100. A body of the Soubalidaris troops were stationed 
within the bounds of Chondernagore previously to the attack, W’hich 
had belonged to the garrison of Hooghley, and were under the com- 
mand of Nuncomar : on the approach of the English, however, they 
had been withdrawn, lest, os the commander alleged, the victorious 
standard of the Soubahdar should be involved in the disgrace about 
to overtake the French. The principal advantage of the cajiture of 
Chandemagore arose from its very great importance to the French 
commerce in India, and its loss mined a settlement which could not but 
have interfered considerably with the further advance of the English 
in those ports. 

4. Clive aI>vances against the Nabob. 

Alarmed by this success of the English, the Soubahdar thought it 
necessary to assume an appearance of corffiality towards the yictors. 
He addressed letters of congratulation to Clive and Watson, but he 
iMigan to regard the English with still greater fear and still greater 
liatred. The weak and unprincipled mind of the Soubahdar oscillated 
between servility and insolence. One day he sent money to Calcutta, 
the next day jewels to Bussy, the French commander, exhorting him 
to defend mm against Clive, *‘the daring in war, on whom,” said his 
highness, “may all*’ bad Ibrtune attend.” In the mean time his 
wretched maladministration, his folly, his dissolnte manners, and his 
love of the lowest company, dh^fusted all classes of his sobjeci(% and 
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a formidable confederacy was formed ap^ainst him, in whi(‘h was in- 
cluded his own minister of finance, the principal commander of his 
troops, and the richest banker in Ms dominions. It was evident 
that with such a monarch no terms could he maintained, and Clive 
"boldly suggested that the British should coiu'ur, by moans of the 
natives his subjet'ts, in effecting a revolution in the govc'rnment of 
Bengal. The plot had been confided to Mr. Watts, the English 
agent, and a communication was now opened between the imileoii tents 
at Moorshedabad and the coinmitte<‘ at CulcidLa. The conspiracy 
was conducted by Meer Jaffier, a distinguished commander, and a 
relation of the Soubahdar, and some bankers of great infiueiice and 
authority in the province. A treaty was accordingly coiielnded, and 
a plan concerted for the defection from the Xaboh. Tieatics signed 
by Jaffier were received in Calcutta on the 30th of June. On the 
i2th the troops at Calcutta, with a party of 150 seamen from the 
fleet, marched to join the- remainder of the British force at Chander- 
nagorc. All w’as now ready for action, and Mr. Watts fled secretly 
from Moorshedabad. Clive wrote to him before he loft, “ Tell Meer 
Jaffier to fear nothing; I will join him with 5000 men who never 
turned their hmks, and will stand by him as long as 1 have a man 
left.” On the 13th of June Clive put all his forces in motion, leaving 
100 seamen in garrison, in order that every soldier miglit be at 
liberty for service in tlie field. The three that now proceeded on its 
march consisti‘(l of 050 European infantry ,150 arlilh'ryuien, inclnding 
fifty seamen, 2100 sepoys, and a small nuinher of '‘topasBes’ or 
Indo-Portugiu‘se, in all about 3000 men, with eight field -piec* s, and 
one or two howit/ers. On putting his triM)ps in motion, Clive wroto 
to the Soubahdar reiwoaching him witli all his evasions aiul double- 
dealings, and concluded by announcing that, os the rains were about 
to set in, and many days would ehipse before an answer could reach 
him, he and his soldiers would do themselves the honour of waiting 
on his highness for an answer. Sur^'ah Dowloli replied to it in 
terms of indignation and defiance, and instantly assembled his whole 
force at Plassey, amounting to 50,000 men, of whom 15,0(X) were 
cavalry, And upwards of forty pieces of cannon. It had beem agreed 
that Moor Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob and carry 
over his division to Clive ; but as the decisive moment approached, 
the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambition. On the 17th 
of June the British force took possession of Cutw'a, where they found 
an immense store of rice. The HcK>ghley here flowt-d betw'otm the 
two armies, and to cross it was to provoke an engagement. Ciive 
was in a painfiilly anxious condition ; he could place no confidence in 
the sincerity, or in the courage of his -confederate, wlio now, at (he 
critical moment, delayed to fiSfil his enfgagements and rotumod eva- 
sive answers to his remonstrances. Whatever *confidenoe ho might 
place in his own military talent and in the valour and discipline 
of his troops, it was no |% ht tMng to attack an army twenty times as 
numerous as his own.r On tmsweasion he had recourse to an expe- 
dient little in accordanoiErwiih ^ bold and independent character of 
his mind. He called ^ councp of war, at which he proposed the 
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question, “ Whether in the existing? situation of the British force it 
would, without assistance, be prudent to attack the Soubahdar, or 
fortify themselves in the position they were in until the monsc^ii was 
over.” The majority pronounced against fighting : indeed, it is very 
rare that a council of war decades for battle, tbr, as a commander 
never consults his oflicers in this authentic form hut when great 
difficidtics are to be surmounted, the general communication in- 
creases the sense of risk and danger which every one brings with 
him to th(j consultation. In the council, which w^ns attended by 
twenty ofiicera, thirteen voted for delay, and seven for immediate 
attack; amongst these latter was Major Coote, afterwards so distin- 
guished as Sir Eyre Coote. Clive de^*lared his concurrc'iicc with the 
majority, but scarcely had the m(‘cting broken up when his mind 
misgave him. He retirtnl alone under the shade of some trees, and 
passed near an hour in thought : he came back determined to ])ut all 
to the hazai d, and gave orders that every one should be in readiness 
for passing t!ie river on the morrow. Sixteen years afterwards Clive 
observtd tla.t he had ne\(T culled but one council of w^ar, and if 
be had abided by its advice the British could never have been 
masteiN of Bengal. On the 22nd of June, at sunrise, the British 
passed the river H(K)gliley, which it took them eight hours to do, 
ami at the close of a toilsouu* day’s marcli they arrived at Plasscy an 
liour after midnight, and took uj) their quarters in a grove of mango 
trees within a mile of the enemy. 

6. Tde Battle op Plassey. 

The English commander was Iiot a little disconcerted to find at 
daybreak of the 2;ird of June that the Soubahdar's army covered 
with an immense force a ])rodigious extent of country, and occupitjd 
a cam]) intrenched with artillery. Clive had been unable to sleep, for 
he hod heard through the whole night the sound of drums and cymbals 
from the vast camp of the Nabob. It is not strange that even his 
stout licart slu)uld now and then have sunk, when ho reflected ogamat 
what odds and for what a prize ho was about to contend; nor was 
the rest of Surajnli Dowdah likely to have been quite peaceful. 'Hie 
greatness and near approach of a crisis is enough to appal any man 
w ho distrusted his captains, and dreaded every one who approached 
him : thus he sat gloomily in his tout, scared, it may be thought, by 
the shades of those who had cursed him with their last breath in the 
Black Hole. ^ 

The cnemykj army was discovered to bo already in motion with 
the dawn. Masses qf trooiis were seen atlvancing through many 
openings of the camp. Guns of the largest calibre accompanied 
them, some mounted on larg<3 wooden stages supporting guns and 
their gunners, drawn by forty or fifty horses, and by a number of 
elephants gorgeously clothed in scarlet cloth and embroideiy, which 
last adde<i greatly to the magnificence of the spectacle, if they con- 
tributed but little to the strength of the attacking force. They 
moved in columns of 4000 or 6000 men each, cavalry and infantry, 
mtersporsod with artillery, ftjr the most part 32-pomiderB 
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24‘pounders; an^ they ^ marched as if mtciiding to surround the 
En^ish force as far as,^thc river would permit. The battle com- 
menced ink cigl}t A.M., with a cannonade from all the eiiemy^s guns, 
whichf did litthi^xecvition, and was promptly returned with such good 
eifect,*a8 to Jrochice considerable havoc in the Nabob^s ranks. A party 
of some fertr^t fifty Frenchmen, under the command of M. Seinfray, 
endeavoured toyinduce some of the Soubahdar’s troops to follow him 
to an attack, but such was their mistrust of each other, that no native 
commander would have dared to venture forward singly, for fear some 
other commander, suspected of attachment to the British force, should 
fall upon him ; his invitation was, therefore, disregarded, and he re- 
mained to direct the Nabob’s guns. Clive, finding that the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery was felt too severely by his troops, quitted the grove 
in which they had been drawn up, and took up a position beliind a 
bank. The enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artillery nearer, 
and fired with great rapidity, but with little effect, fqr the English 
troops escaped the shots by sitting down under cover of the bank ; 
upon this Clive, putting himself at the head of a detachment, 'gained 
possession, without the loss of a man, of the embankment on which 
SSeinfray with his guns had been jtlaccd. About noon a heavy showier 
of rain so damaged the cm*my’b powder that their fire became feeble, 
but the English managed to continue firing with considerable eflect. 
Colonel Clive seized this opportunity to take possession of a tank 
with high w’alls, a post of conse(|uence, by the fire of which he had 
been much annoyed, and this the enemy in vain cudtnivourel to 
retake. Several of the most distinguislied officers in Sur^jaii Dow- 
lah’s sendee had fallen. Mocnleen Khan, one of tlie most able and 
faithful of his generals, fell mortally wounded by a cannon-ball. 
The Nabob, who had hitherto remained in his tent, flattered with 
assurances of victory, was overwhelmed by this great misfortune: 
his own terror increased every moment, and disorder began to spread 
through his ranks. Meer Juffier, or one of the other conspirators, 
suggested the expediency of retreating. This insidious advice, agree- 
ing as it did with the Soubalidar’s own fears, and with what his 
own terrors suggested, was readily received. He ordered his army 
to fall back. The oxen were yoked to the guns, and the whole army 
turned and proceeded back towards their camp. This was about 
two o’clock P.M., but while the oilny fell back the artillery under 
Seinfray kept up a galling fire, which induced a party under M^'or 
Kilpatrick to move forwa^ and attack them. Seinfray seeing him- 
self unsupported retired, but carried olf his guns. CKve now seized 
the auspicious momeat, and ordered all his %tle force to advance. 
Conspicuous in the ranks of his army were the men of the 39tb regi- 
ment, who still bear on its colours the name of Flasscy and the proud 
motto, ^fvmus in India. Led on by Major Kilpatrick, who was never- 
theless said to have acted without orders, they attacked the intr^ch- 
ments, ^md the ca])ture of the redoubt followed. All the field-pieces 
were now brought to the front, and a vigorous cannonade commenced 
on the enemy’s camp. Symptoms of confiision within encouraged 
Clive ahont 4ve in the afternoon to attack an angle of the camp, and 
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an ejninence near it ; both wore carried ; and by this happy move- 
ment victory was placed in the liands of the British earlier than had 
been anticipated. A general rout ensued ; the camp baggjige and 
artillery of the enemy became a ]>rizc to the conquerors, guns were 
abandoned, horses and bullocks spread over the plain, and the dis- 
comfited host fled on every side. In an hour the forces of Surajah 
Oowlali were dispersed never to reassemble. The enemy were pur- 
sued for about six miles, and it is supposed that they lost in the 
action and during the pursuit 500 or 600 men. With the loss of 
sixteen sepoys and eight Europeans killed, and some forty-eight 
wounded, Clive had scattered an army of nearly 50,000 men, and 
subdued an empire larger and more populous than Great Britain. 

During the greater part of the day Olive had remained uncertain 
of the intentions of Meer Jaffier. This man had in truth given no 
assistance to the English, apparently detcrminetl to shape his course 
according to circumstances, to watch the turn of events and join the 
party to which victory inclined. It was reported that when Moo- 
deen K4\an was killed the unhajipy Soubahdar sent for Meer Jaffier, 
and, casting his turban at his feet, implored him by the respect 
due to their common ancestor, Aliverdi Khan, to defend the throne of 
his successor. Late in the day a large body ot troops was observed 
on the flank of the English, whose object it wa>. not easy to ascertain. 
This was the division of Meer Jaffier, and although nl first regarded 
with suspicion, and kept at a distance by some field-pii‘ccs, it was 
observed that when the general retreat began they k(*pt apart from 
the Soubahdar’s army. Cliv^e then became satisfied both that they 
were the troops of Meer Jaffier, and that they would no longer act in 
supiKirt of the Soubahdar, and it was this that had encouraged him 
to make that last attack upon the enemy’s camp which had secured 
the victojy. Surajah Dowdah fled from the field of battle with all 
the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, and arrived at 
Moorshedahad in little more than twenty-four hours. There he called 
his counsellors around him, the wisest of whom advised him to put 
himself in the hands of the English, but his terror of them induced 
him ratlier to flee ; so that, disguised in a mean dress with a casket of 
jewels in his hand, he let himself down from a window of his palace, 
and, accompajj^ied by some favourite women, and by the eunuch who 
governed his seraglio, embarked on the river for Patna. He was 
taken, brought back to his capital, imprisoned, and ultimately put to 
death ; but his death came from one of the few on whom he had a 
claim for gratitude, Meerum, the son of Jaffier. The Nabob had 
ojily just completed tha twentieth year of a profligate and scandalous 
life, and the fifteenth mouth of a weak and cruel reigji. 

, 6. Consequences op the Victoht. 

Colonel Clive pursuing his advantage followed the fugitive troops to 
^audrore, and next day to Moorshedahad, the capital of the province* 
Here Meer Jaffier joined him, and was received with military honours 
ttt the English comp. This, indeed, alarmed rather than gratified him, 
dmee he felt some doubts whether his treason in the council would be 
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regarded by the English as comytensating for his neutrality in the field, 
but liis fears were flayed when Clive witli a])parent cordiality sulntf‘d 
hitn as Soubahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. A few days after- 
wards lip was led by Clive himself to the mnsnud in the hall of audience 
at Moorshedabad, and received the formal homage of the principal 
officers and de])endants of the govemment. Tht‘ new sovereign was 
now called upon for the performance of the pecuniary stipulations 
agreed upon by the treaty. By this the celebrated merchant Omichund 
was to receive thirty lacs of rupees, which sum had been promised as 
the price of his s(‘crccy and assistance, lie had threatened indeed to 
betray the whole transaction to the Soubahdar, but Clive was not a 
man to do things by halves. He was more than Oniichund’s match in 
Omichund’s ouii acts; he knew the man was a villain, and thought 
that any artifice to defi.‘at his artitice was justifiable. He therefore 
drew up and signed a double treaty — one in red, and one in white — 
the former real, and tlie latter fictitious. But Admiral Wat^oii had 
scruples about signing the Litter, and declined to do so. Clive, not 
to he thwarted, got the Adiniral’s iianie forged to it. I'his was not 
merely a crime, but a hlmuler. British \alour and British intel- 
ligence have done less to extend and preserve their Oriiuital empire 
than British veracity and good faith. The scandal by which Admiral 
W"atson*s name became attached to the treaty is one of naked dis- 
honour, w hich not all the greatness of Clivers glorious deeds can ever 
totally efface from his character. 

Tlie coiKpicror returned in triumph to Fort William. T1 (* joy of 
Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as had been his fears, and led him to 
bestow on his preserver u princely token of gratitude. Clive ac- 
cepted twenty lacs of rupees, and it would only have cost a word 
to have made it forty. Wlien his conduct upon this occasion was 
some years afterwards investigated before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, and Clive was taunted with having received such sum, 
he started up and said, “Wlien I recollec’t entering the NaboVs 
treasury at Moorshedahud, with heaps of gold and silver to the right 
and left of me, and these crowded with jewels,” here lie violently 
struck his hand to his head, and added with an oath, “at this 
moment I stand astonislied at my own moderation.” The quit-rent 
which the East India Company were bound to pay to the Nabob 
for the extensive lands held by them to the south of Calcutta 
amounted to near 30,000/. a year : the whole of this splendid estate, 
sufiScient to support with dignity the high rank of a peer, was conferred 
by the company on Clive, and he was raised by the sovereifpfi an 
Irish peerage. The British people, as was natural, greeted with pride 
and delight a captain of their own, whose native courage and self- 
taught skill had placed him on a par with the greatest tacticians^ of 
the age in other lands. Meer Jaffier's gratitude did nbt stop with 
Clive. Mr. Dr^e, the governor, and the other members of 
committee, received two lacs and upwards; Mr. Watts obtained 
eight lacs; Major Kilpatrick three lacs; and others in pK^rtion 
tc their services ; while the seamen and soldiers were aJsa liberally 
rewarded fbr their share in the conflict. 
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■ The vast importance of the victory of Plassey has been often 
dwelt upon by the historians of British India, and “ no more deci- 
bivc battle ” was ever fought. It decided the question of the future 
goveriimtmt of India. It decided the question of England's great- 
ness in the scale of nations. It decid^ that a hundred and fifty 
millions of Asiatics should receive their laws from, and be indebted 
for their civilization to, a little island on the outskirts of Western 
Europe, which had been sunk in poverty and barbarism at a time 
when India was the storehouse of gigantic wealth, iind the home of 
the arts and sciences. No victory that was ever gained has had a 
more decisive infiuence on the destinies of the world than the victory 
won by Robert Clive over Siirajah Boulab, on the 23rd of June, 1767. 

7. Clive defeats a Dutch Aemament in the Hooghley. 

Before Clive left India he had yet anotlipr triumph. The gratitude 
of Meor Jaffier did not last long: he was soon alarmed lest the 
principal ally nho had set him up might pull him down again. He 
looked around him for sujijKirt, but he knew it would be impossible to 
find it among the native prinees. The French power in Bengal was 
extinct, but the fame of the Dutch was great in the Eastern seas, and 
accordingly several eonimnnieations soon ensued between the court 
at Moorsliedabad and the Dutch factory at Chinsurah. The autho- 
rities of Batavia, eager to extend the influence of their country and 
to share in the wealth w’hieh had raisetl so many English adven- 
turers to opulence, listened to the application, and seven large ships 
from Java appeared nnexpectetUy in the Hooghley, with a militaiy 
force on board consisting of 1500 men, of whom about one-half were 
Europeans. The cnterijrise was well timed, for the events that had 
occurred in the Carnatic since Clive (jnitted it had induced him to 
send back large detachments to Madras, so that his army was now in- 
ferior in number to the Dutch reinforcement : he had indeed recently 
remitted home a great part of his prize-money through the Dutch 
East India Company, which gave him a strong" interest in avoiding 
any quarrel, nevertheless he was satisfied that if he suffered the 
Batavian armament to pass up the river to join the garrison at 
Chinsurah, Meer Jafiicr would throw himself into the arms of these 
new allies, and the English ascendancy in Bengal would be jeo- 
pardized. He must, indeed, have knowm that the English minist^ 
at home would not wish to find a wrar with Holland added to that in 
which they were already engaged with France, and might disavow 
his acts, but, having considered it well, he took his resolution with 
characteristic boldness, and was most ably seconded by his officers, 
particulwly by Colonel Forde, to whom he entrusted the most im- 
portant part o^he operations. 

The Dutch attempted to force a passage. The English encountered 
them both by land and water. On both elements the enemy had a 
great superiority of force: on both they were signally defeated. 
Their ships were taken, their troops were put to a total rout- 
Almost all the European soldiers, who constituted the main strength 
of the invading army, were Idlled or taken. The conquerors Ihrth- 
o 2 
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with sat down before Chinsurah, and the chiefs of that settlement 
immediately acceded to the terms that Clive dictated ; which were 
to build no £)rtiiications and to raise no troops in the country, but 
merely to retain what was necc'^sary for the police of the factory ; 
and he insisted that a violation of these covenants should he instant 
expulsion from Bengal. 

The French under M. Law, having failed to join Surajah Dow lab 
in time to take part in the battle of Plassey, retreated after hearing 
of its results to Bahar, where they wrere w^ell received by the Hindoo 
governor, a mwi strongly attached to the family of Aliverdi. Thc^e 
now occasioned some anxieties, and as Jaffier had no trust in his 
own troops. Major Coote was sent with a British force to assert his 
authority. Tliey proceeded in boats, but long before they could reach 
Patna the French had been sent into Onde, w'here they found a ready 
shelter. Coote had been instructed to take hostile measures against 
the Hindoo governor, but at the same time the Major received his 
recall he was directed to acce|)t his submission, and the troops 
returned into quarters at Chandemagore. 

8. Clive eethbits to Eubope. Admibal Watson dies, hib 
Characteb. 

Clive, having settled the affairs of Bengal, saih'd to Europe within 
throe months after these exploits, and curried wealth enough with 
him to vie with the fir&t grandees of England. He had remitted 
25O,O0OZ. in money, and had invested great sums in jewels, no less 
than 25,000/. in diamonds alone. At the age of thirty-four he 
had obtained a fortune of at least 40,000/. a year. His colleague 
Vice-Admiral Watson was not so spoiled by fortune. He did not 
long survive the very brilliant achievement in which he had borne 
so ustinguished a part. But if the Admiral w as not so rewarded in 
life as the General, he was more happ^ in his death, which occuired 
at Calcutta on the 16th of September follow ing. He was followed to 
the grave by a concourse of people endeavouring to outvie each 
other in lamentations for the loss of a man who w as respected and 
revered, and to whose memory they afterwards erected a marble 
record. His meritorious services were rewarded by his sovereign 
with a baronetcy to his family ; and a superb monument was raised 
in Westminster Abbey at the sole expense of the East India Com- 
pany, “ as a grateiul testimony of the signal advantages which they 
had obtained by his valour and conduct.” 

9. Wae in the Caenatic. 

Whilst Madras was denuded of troops to aid the cause in Bengal 
the French under M. d^Autcuil were not idle. Thcin^garrisons were 
drained of their effective men, and the duties left to be performed by 
invalids at Pondicheny, in order to set at liberty a force amounting 
to 1000 Europeans, 150 European cavalry, and 3000 sepoys, with some 
ffeld-pieces, with which force the French commander on the 21st 
of May suddenly menaced Trichinopoly. Captain CalBaQd 
command, but at the moment happened to be absent from that 
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place. He liad marched away to make an attempt to reduce the 
fort of Madura by surprise, in which he had failed ; and while pre- 
paring to repeat the attempt, he was suddenly recalled on the 21st of 
May by the news that the French were in sight of Trichinopoly. 
Ca])tain Smith, who held the chief command there in the absence of 
Captain Calliaud, found himself bombarded on the 16th, and was 
even summoned to surrender : indications of an attempt to carry the 
place by assault were made, i^htm on the evening of the 25th Captain 
Calliaud with his force arrived upon his return troin Madura within 
about twelve milob of it. The town was garrisoned by 15U European 
infantry, fifteen artillerymen, 700 sepoys, and about 1000 native 
troops; but there were also inside another body of men whose 
absence was under such circunistances much to be desired. Those 
were 400 French iirisoners, who had contrived to maintain a corre- 
spondence with their countrymen without. Every ap})roach by 
which Captain Calliaud could enter was guarded, and he was aware 
that he had spies mixed w ith his troops tf) give information as to the 
precise route he designed to take. These persons wti-c sufiered to 
pursue their avocations undisturbed, and Calliaud even sought to 
make them available to his own purjiose. He selected tc- all appear- 
ances the road that he intended to take, and even )mrsued it for about 
six miles until it was dark. The spies, satisfied that they were in 
possession of the intentions of the British commander, hastened to 
comiriiinicate this to their era ploy ere ; Calliaud then changed his 
track, and striking across the rice-fields by no beaten road, and 
marching seven hours with incredible fatigue through the sw^ampy 
ground (being knee-deep in nmd), he arrived at daybreak on firm 
ground and within sight of Trichinopoly. Captain Smith immediately 
drew out his garrison and field-artillery to prevent any attempt in 
the hoinbarding force to intercept them, but none was made, and 
Calliaud w-ith his party entered the fort amidst the shouts of their 
comrades, their commander marching at their head, but so worn 
down by anxiety and fatigue that he had to be supported by two 
grenadiers on arriving ut the fort. The enemy were still on the 
W'atch at the point indicated by the spies^ and did not suspect that 
they had been misled till the triumphant discharge of twenty-one 
pieces of cannon announced it. The French immediately raised the 
blockade and retired to JSeringham, and thenefe back to Pondicherry. 
Trichinopoly was thus saved; and Calliaud, satisfied that it was 
secure, returned to Madura in July ; when the Presidency at Madras, 
in order to make a diversion in favour of Trichinopoly, resolved on 
making an inroad into the enemy's country, and entrusted the com- 
mand of a detachment to Colonel Adlercron to lay waste the town of 
Wandiwash, a place of some imix^rtance. This veteran of the old 
school was so slow in his operations, that he could not get possession ‘ 
of the Pettah, or throw a few shells into the fort, before M. d'Auteuil 
returned from Seringham, when the Colonel hastily set fire to the 
town, and fell back with the loss of ten men wounded to Madras. 
Ihe^ Frencli in retaliation now ravaged the company's territory at 
Coigeverain, and at length obtained possession of the important 
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factory at Vizagapatam. The Mahraitas also made an inroad into 
Arcot, and were only withheld from doing farther damage by the 
payment of a heavy sum under the appellation of choult, all which 
greatly dispirited the English settlers. 

Early in September a rather singular occurrence took place at 
Pondicherry. A French fleet of twelve ships suddenly appeared in 
Pondicherry roads. By the council at Fort St. Da\dd it was taken for 
a British squadron from Bengal : a messenger was aec()rdingly sent to 
congi’atulate the Admiral and to convey him soii>e information w^hich 
it waa desirable to communicate. The messenger, finding his mis- 
take, allowed himself to be taken prisoner, and contrived to secrete 
the letter between two planks of the boat in which he had proceeded. 
The squadron proved to be one under the command of M. Bouv(‘t, 
and it had an European regiment on board under the command of 
the Marquis de Soupires, with some battering cannon and mortars, as 
well as a large supply of shot and shell. The h‘tter in the boat was 
discovered, and was found to refer to the expected arrival of Ad- 
miral Watson from Bengal, Tliis intelligence so much disconcerted 
Bouvet, that having hastily landed the troops, he refused to dis- 
embark the artillery and heavy ammunition on aeeount of tlie time 
required to land them, and to take in ballast to supply their place ; 
and the squadron suddenly sailed away, to the great astonishment of 
the English, who could not imagine that the capture of their mes- 
senger was the cause of the escape of the French fleet. I'he thousand 
Europeans, however, whom it had landed from the ships gav to the 
enemy so decided a superiority, that the British could not venture 
any longer to keep the field. Captain Calliaud accordingly shut 
himself up in Trichinopoly, and Colonels Adlcrcron and Lawrence 
in Madras; whilst the French obtained possession of Chittapet, a 
place of some strength, which was gallantly defended by the killadar 
in command. Trinconialcc and some other forts of inferior im- 
portance were soon aftcrw'ards added to the acquisitions of the French, 
who immediately made arrangements for securing the revenues of 
the districts which fell into their power. 

10. Wae in North America. 

Since the taking of Oswego in the past year, the French had 
remained masters of tBe great lakes, nor could the British prevent 
their adversaries from collecting the Indians from all parts, and 
seducing or compelling them to act in their favour. The Six Nations, 
the only body of Ind^s who preserved oven the shadow of friend- 
ship for England, were abandoned to the mercy of the French. The 
British forts at the great carrying place were demolished. Wood 
Creek had been indnstriously shut np by General Webb for his own 
security, and accordingly all communications between the British 
and their Indian allies were cut off, and the whole frontier lay 
fectly uncovered to the irruptions of the French and their deflating 
savage auxiliaries. In the mean time Lord Loudon was taking the 
best steps he could to unite the British provinces, and to rais® ® 
force Bu^dent to produce some decisive effect. A fleet was dostinert 
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to aid his lordsliip’s exertions, and one with tldrteen ships of the line 
and a convoy had sailed from Coik under Admiral Holbourne on the 
7th of May, but owing to the common impediments attending the 
jiassage of a numerous fleet, it was the 9th of Jul\ before they 
reached Halifax, in No\a Scotia, the a]>pointed place of rendezvous. 
Loudon instantly rejiairtHl to meet them, and having united his forces, 
they amounted to an army of 12,000 men. 

No sooner did the Maripus de Montcalm loam that Lord Loudon 
had 4 uittt‘d New York with the mam Inxly of the British force than 
he determined to lay siege to Foil William Henry. This fort had 
been constructed on the southern side of Lake George, ar weU to 
cover the tiontier of the British settlements as to command posses- 
sion ot the lake. The tortitieations were good, and the ]»lace was 
garrisonc'd by 2500 men under Colonel Munro, wliile a covering army 
of 4500 men under General Webb was ]>o«ted at no great distance. 
Montcalm collectt'd a force from Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and 
adjacent jilaces, which wifjh Tndians and Canadians was said to have 
amounted to 9000 men, and with this he advanced against the object 
of his entei prise, having with him a good train of artillery. General 
A\ ebb was unable with his force to obstruc t his appi oath, and the 
French Gi'ueral invested the place on the Sid of August, and made 
thite successive attacks on Fort William in all of wliich he 

was rc])ulsed by the vigour and resolution of the garrison. As nothing 
WHS heard of Widib, ColoiK'l Muiiro unwisely Rent out fiom the fort a 
detachment of 400 men undei Colonel John Parker, who were em- 
lairked in wdude and gun boats, to attack Ticonderoga, a fort that the 
French had built the jircvious jear oii the narrow passage between 
the Lakes (h'orge and Champlain. They landed at night on an island 
and sent off three boats before dawn to the mainland, which were 
discovei ed by the enemy, and were waylaid and taken. Intelligence 
was had from the prisoners of the ColonePs whereabout and intentions, 
and accordingly^ the enemy placed 300 men on board of thr(‘e bateaux, 
ill ambush behind the iioint where Parker was expected to land. 
Parker mistook these for his ow n boats, and eagefly put on shore, 
hut was instantly surrounded and attacked with such impetuosity, 
that of the whole of his detachment only two officers and seventy 
men escapi*d. Montcalm now prosecuted the siege of Fort William 
Henry with increased vigour, hut the garrison warmly received the 
attack, and returned the fire with such spirit that they burst nearly 
all their cannon and expended all their ammunition. Nothing, how- 
ever, would induce them to surrender so long as there was hoM of 
assistance from General Webb; for Colonel Munro was sensible of 
the imjiortaiice of his charge, and, while he was still able, determin^ 
to maintain his defence, imagining that although W(*bb was slow in 
his motions, yet that assuredly he would make some vigorous efforts 
either to raise the siege or to introduce ammuniticin and provision 
into the garrison. At length, after sustaining the siege till the 9th, 
he was compelled to surrender. The garrison was allowed to march 
out with the honours of war : but no sooner did they lay down their 
anns than the Indians in the French army, disregarding the articles 
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of capitulation, fell upon them and exercised both on the soldiers and 
the Indians serving with them every species of cruelty known to the 
savage tribes of North America. Some portion of the regulars, 
however, ere saved by the French and conveyed by them to Fort 
Edward. 

11. Conjunct Extedition of the Bkitish against Louisuueg, 

WHICH FAILS. 

The Fronoh bad profited by the delay of Admiral Holboume’s 
expeditioir tf strengthen their fiect at Louisburg, and had collected 
eighteen aapital ships of war there, under Admiral do la Mothe, 
ten days before Holbourne arrived at Halifax, so tliat the enemy 
were greatly superior both in the number of 8hi))8 and in their arma- 
ment. A considerable time was now unnecessarily consumed at 
Halifax in exer( ising the troops to accustom them to the different 
manmuvres and modes of attack which they might be required 
to execute on the intended service. By this delay the time was con- 
sumed, so that it uas the 1st of August before the fcroops uere 
embarked aud ready to proceed. A French packet boat was pur- 
posely, it is presumed, tlirown in the way and captured by the fleet, 
and by the dispatches found on board it was statcKl that GOOD Euro- 
peans, 3000 colonial troops, and 300 Indians defended the town of 
Louisburg, which was said to be plcntii'uUy stored with provisions 
and ammunition of all kinds. The receipt of ^is intelligenec i eces- 
sarily produced a council of w ar, which unanimously resolve^i , under 
such information, to abandon the ex]H‘dition j but both Lord Loudon 
and the Admiral were very much blamed for not attempting a 
descent on Cape Breton after so much preparation. The troops 
were accordingly immediately sent back and Lord Loudon repaired 
to England, leaving the command to General Abercrombie. Ad- 
miral Holbourne continued to cruise with his fleet, but being far 
inferior to the French, retired to Halifax, where he was reinforced 
by four ships of the line ; he then forthwith returned to his former 
station in hopes df eiiticiug the enemy to come out to sea and engage 
him ; hut he was not fortunate enough to do so, and on the 25th of 
September he was overtaken by a most tremendous stoi-m or hurri- 
cane which lasted fourteen hours, in which his ships w ere dispersed 
and got exceedingly shattered. Tlie “ Tilbury,” 60, was driven on 
shore and wrecked; the “Grafton,” 68, was totally disabled with 
loss of rudder, and the whole squadron so much damaged that the 
Admiral, wiili such shiM as lie could collect, was obliged to make for 
England as expeditioufuy as possible ^ 

i An anecdote is told of Admiral Holbourne during tliis storm which 
may be of use to hii proft'seion He observed a young otfiaer particularly 
diligent, active, and liseful on this trying occasion ; but he took notice that 
he struck several of the sailors whom he thought slow or remiss in their 
duty. IVlieii ther tempest had subsided he sent foi him. “Sir,” said the 
Admiral, ** 1 have obscived with the greatest pleasure your diligence and 
exertions/jdnd I shall in consequence use my utmost endeavours topiocuie 
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Thus ended the third campaign of the British in North America, 
where with a military force of some 20,000 regular troops, and a 
prodigious naval ])ower, their people in the colonies were ncvertheleBB 
exposed to danger rather than defended, and a large and valuable 
tract of country was relin (pushed in a maimer very disgraceful and 
full of reproach to the British name. The accumulated losses and 
disappointments of this and the preceding years rendered it impe- 
rative to retrieve the credit of the British arms. In the month of 
Juno Mr. Pitt, already the "great Commoner” and the "great 
orator,” had received from George II. the seals of Secretary of 
State, and great expectations and hopes were entertained of the 
effects of so powerful an accession to the British government at this 
crisis. 

Amongst other strange and wild schemes w Inch got credit at snch 
a moment, it ajipears from the correspondence of Sir Benjamin 
Keene, the British minister at IVfadrid, that for the purpose of 
obtaining the co-operation of Spain, it was offered to give them 
back Gibraltar, and receive Minorca in exchange; but whatever 
was thought, a well-combined and vigorous descent on the coast of 
France was detennined on, to give a decisive blow to the French 
marine, and etfect a powerful diversion to the w^ar Upon th(‘ Continent. 
The conjuncture was particularly favourable to such an enterprise, 
for the Fri'iich at this time had, in a manner, evacuated Franco in 
order to fall uj)on Germany with their whole force. Marshal Riche- ^ 
lieu was alreacly in possession of Hanover with an army 90,000 strong, 
and the Prince de Soubise, with another 30,000 strong, was endea- 
vouring to force his way into Saxony. The few troops left for the 
defenee of the kingdom were insuffieient, and there were not 10,000 
regulars from St. Valery to Bourdeaux. 

12. Conjunct Expedition op the Beitish against Rochepoet, 

WHICH PAILS. 

In this state of things a conjunct annament was got ready with as 
much activity as possible, and with great secrecy as to its destination. 
Eighteen inen-of-war with six frigates, six bomb-ketches, two fire- 
ships, tw'o hospital 8hij)s, six cutters, and forty -four transports sail^ 
from Sj)ithead on the 8th of September under the command of Sir 
Edward Hawke, with Admirals Knowles and Broderick under him. 
On board the trans|K>rts were ten regiments numbering 9000 men 
under General Sir John Mordaunt, with Generals Conway and Corn- 
wallis in command of brigades. The highest expectations of success 
were formed in England from the magnitude of the preparations, and 
from the confidence entertained by the public in the abUities of the 
minister, Pitt, by whom the undertaking was said to have been planned. 
A spirit of enterprise was dif^sed through the whole exp^ition, on 
hoard of which Howe, an illegitimate nephew of the late whose 
name was shortly to become immortal in the naval annals of England, 

your promotion; hut if I ever know that you strike a seaman, from that 
moment you lose my future favour and fiiendship.” 
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and Wolfe» of wliom .she has to bo so proud, now first came forward on 
the field of glory. On the 14th it first became apparent to the expe- 
dition that some part of the coast of France was to be attacked, but 
the orders were found to be exceedingly vague : “ If Rochefort should 
prove too strong, any place on the coast where they could find an 
opening,' was the te'kt of them. On the 19th the whole fleet was sur- 
prised by an order to lie to, the wind being fair, the night clear, and 
the fleet twenty leagues from land. After a delay of eight hours the 
signal was made to make sail, and on the 20th they made the Isle 
d*01oron, and Hawke sent Knowles forward to stand in as near to the 
Isle d’Aix as the pilot would carry him. On the 2!>rd, about eight 
in the irmming, the van, led by Captain Howe in the “ Magnanirae,” 
entered the mouth of the river leading to Rochefort, the rest of the 
ships anchoring about two leagues from the island. About noon the 
French opened fire ujion Howe from the fort, but he continued his 
course with the greatest composure without firing a single gun. It 
was the characteristic of his whole life “to be as undaunted as a lock 
and as silent.” At length, having gained the length of the fort, iic 
bore down and dropt his anchors as close to the walls as the ship 
could come. He then poured in such a volume of fire that in loss 
than a minute his ship seemed one continued flame. The first broad- 
side pretty well silenced the fort, but it was near an hour before the 
flag was struck. The “ Barfleur ” came up in time to point a few 
guns, but she was too distant to do much execution. Puit of 
the land forces were immediately put on shore, and about 500 <'f the 
enemy, part soldiers, part sailors, were made prisoners of war. In- 
considerable as was this success, it greatly elated the troops, and was 
considered a good omen both by fleet and army, so that had the 
expedition been carried forward that night, or even next morning, 
every thing might have been expected from such a force. But as if 
not to take the enemy at disadvantage, eight days were now aufiered 
to elapse, which wore consumed in councils of war to determine what 
mu to be done next. Conway proposed to attack Fouras, the 
Adndfal proposed to bombard Rochelle. At lengl^, on the 28th 
of September, orders came for the troops to be ready to debark 
lit twelve at night. At this time the fleet was four miles from that part 
of the rfiore where they were intended to land ; moreover two distinct 
encampments of the enemy had been descried a little distance from 
the shore, and in the difficulty of all, disembarking at eucc, it was 
feared that the first debarkation would be overwhelmed before a 
second could^ arrive to their jjupport. However, although matters 
looked like a forknm hope, there was not the least unwillingness on 
the part of the i*oops,Who moved with such alertness and expedition 
that the boats were tiled at least an hour before the time appointed. 
The night was very cold and sea rough, and the men continued in 
the boats thmnping each other and beating against the sides of 
the ships for ^e space of four hours, at the expiration of which the 
troops WWe ordered to jrotum to their respective ships.^ The 
follfisilnf days were spent in blowing up the fortifications of the Isle 
d'Aix^ agreed in a Anal council of war that the best 
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thing to be done was to return home, for the had season was 
approaching, and the enemy colleOting in numbers along the coast. 
On the 1st of October the fleet with the army on board sailed 
away, and arrived safe on the shores of England the 6th of the 
same month. 

Such was the issue of an expedition that raised the attention of all 
Europe, threw the French court into great terror, and cost the 
people of England little less than a million of money. The clamour 
of the British nation was intense. The commander of tire forces. 
Sir John Hordaunt, was brought to a court-martial, hut he was 
acquitted ; and whilst the expedition itself was likened to the moun- 
tain in labour which brought forth a mouse, so it was now remarked, 
that B^ng haxl been sliot for not doing enough, and Mordaunt acquitted 
for doing nothing at all. However, the British nation had this com- 
fort, that, though nothing was done, there was nothing undone, for 
the whole armament rctui ned home safe and entire, without the loss 
of any thing hut time and money, and with this experience, which is 
unfortuiiatidy never heneflcially remembered, that the ill success of 
conjunct armaments is always owing to want of system and to a 
divided command. Campbell, in his “Lives of the Admirals,” 
shrewdly and with much truth observes, “ Councils of war seldom 
forebode much heroism j for when a man calls his friends about him 
on the eve of an engagement, and asks them whether he shall fight 
then or wait till next da>, there is very much reason to believe he 
had rather not fight at all.” 

13. War in Africa. 

The British and French had by this time extended their hostilities 
into every quarter of the globe. They have been witnessed to in 
Europe, Asia, and America. They have now to be spoken of in Africa. 
A small French squadron under M. de Kersin had made prize of 
several British ships trading on the Gold Coast, and was now pre- 
pared to reduce the castle at Cape Coast, of which had he gfdned 
possession, the other subordinate forts would have submitted wdthout 
opposition. Mr. Bell, the governor of Cape Coast Castle, received 
intelligence of M. de Kersin’s intentions, and that ho was only a few 
leagues to windward on the coast . His small garrison did not exceed 
thirty white men, exclusive of a few mulatto soldiers ; his stock of 
ammunitioil was found to bo reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder j 
and his fortificatious w'cre so inconsiderable and so crazy, that in 
the opinion of an engineer he could not have sustained the fire of a 
single ship of war properly directed and sustained for more than 
twenty minutes. Few people would have dreamed under such cir- 
cumstances of making preparations for any defence whatever, but 
Mr. Bell was one of those few. He forthwith set himself to procure 
O' supply of gunpowder, which he obtained out of some trading 
vessels, whence ho also got a reinforcement of about fifty men. 
He mounted some cannon that he found upon an occasional batter;y, 
and obtained the assistance of a body of 1200 negroes under their 
chief, on whom he thought he could depend, and he posted them 
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where he thought the enetny would attempt a landing. These 
precautions were scarcely taken when M. de Kersin appeared in the 
odSbg with two ships of the line and a large frigate^ which at once 
bore down upon the castle and ox)ened ihcir attack, hut all was so well 
prepared that they met with a very warm reception, so that after two 
hours they desisted from their fire, and, sailing away, left the castle 
very little injured by it. Owing to the naval suixjriority of England 
ht this period it was not only sufficient that she could defend her 
own hefe as elsewhere, she should extend her power and make it 
felt, and indeed in the course of the summer she did obtain some 
trifling advantages over the French castles and fectorics on other 
parts of the African coast. 

14. War in GritMANY. 

King George II. had, however, little reason to be satisfied with 
the position of his empire at this juncture. At home he was em- 
barrassed with feuds in his cabinet and the general discontent of 
his people, po that he almost doubted of England ; but he had still 
more alarm for the safety of his hereditary dominions. Hanover 
was as the apple of his e^ e and tlie cords of his heart, and it was 
threatened with a danger that seriously alarmed him. He felt him- 
self incapable of meeting the threatened danger with any plan of 
active operations. Ktt and Lcgge, the new ministers, opposed them- 
selves to his dcbire to send o\(*r a bod^ of British troops for the 
protection of his Electorate. The King was furious, and literally 
“ conspired " against his own ministers. He sent to hjs old premier, 
Newcastle, to entreat him to resume office ; “ for,” said the irascible 
monarch, ** 1 do not look upon myself as king whilst I am in the 
hands of these scoundrels, and 1 am determined tO *gct rid of them 
at any rate.” Pitt and his friends were dismiroed ; but from the 
cabinet they stepped to the very summit of a most dangerous popu- 
larity: freedoms of corporations inclosed in rich gold boxes were 
showered upon the retiring ministers from every city and town in 
the kingdom. It was the end of March ; and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who had been kept ready to go, was now hastily dispatched 
with a military force to Hanover, as soon as Pitt had quitted the 
council. The country, however, remained till the month of June 
wholly without a ministry, for Newcastle could get no one to serve 
with him j and the King turned from him in anger to Waldegrave, 
who tried in all sincerity, but vainly, tb save the King from falling 
prostrate and^ bound at tlie feet of Pitt. Never was any sovereign in 
so pitiable a plight, for all that could be done in the juncture ww 
to unite Newcastle and Pitt, both of whom had fallen under his 
Mjuesty’s displeasure ; accordingly, when the Inter^MmisterUm was 
ended on the 29th of June, these ministers kissed hands and became 
the government. 

15. Thx French threaten Hanotbb. 

The Court of YerioSlles made a great point of attempting 
conquest of Hanover. Jiadame de Fompad^ supported the project 
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with all her influence, and brought back the old Marshal Belleisle 
into the French King’s councils to promote it. Sixty thousand men 
under the Marshal d*Estr4cs leceived orders to march upon the 
Electorate, and to commence by seizing the estates of the King of 
Prussia situated on the Rhine. To oppose their march the Duke of 
Cumberland commanded 40,000 Hessians and Hanoverians, com- 
bined with 6000 Prussians, and after some unsuccessful skirmishes 
retired before the French advance behind the Weser. Frederick could 
spare no more troops for the defence of Hanover, although he con- 
cluded from the state of aflairs in England that there was nothing to 
expect from thence. He accordingly resolved to abandon at once 
the whole territory of Westphalia, and ordered the fortifications 
of Weacl to be razed. N(*vertheless the French army at this time 
was sadly weakened by the intrigues of courtiers atid the conflicting 
ideas of military government which at this time prevailed. Riche- 
lieu, vain of his success at Minorca, aspired to the command given to 
Marshal d’E'^trccs; while the Count de Maillebois, who had not been 
fortunate in the service, had obtained a reputation as a tactician 
under the new system, and was also preferred before him. There 
was a confused mixture of the new system of IVussia with the old 
one of Marshal Saxe, under which difterent corps were differently 
instructed, and the , discipline of the troops was very much affected 
by all these conflicting councils. 

16. TiiE King op Pkussia pbepaufs fob the Campaign. 

Frederick, King of Prussia, had need to summon up all his moral 
courage when he contemplated the position in which he stood, but he 
buckled on his armour with characteristic flrmness to carry on the 
contest. According to the most liberal calculations he could muster 
Hltogether about iS30,000 men under his flag, wdiile the combined 
forces opposed to him numbered 700,000. He had, as has been 
stilted in the annals of the preceding year, been placed under the 
ban of the Empire by legal process, the effect of which was that the 
circles of Germany were required to furnish their contingents of 
men and money, in order to carry the sentence into executioE* 
A plan for the destruction of the Prussian monarchy was flM;< 
entered upon by the combined sovereigns. Sweden was to hav0 
Pomerania ; Austria, Silesia ; the duchy of Magdeburg with Halbef « 
stadt was to be given to Saxony ; and the Westphalian provixioei 
were to fall to the lot of Prance. The Electorate of Brandeabuvg 
nlone was reserved for the dethroned King in case he shoufi 
submit, otherwise it was to be given to the next heir. Frederick had 
nothing left but to make the best use of the means at his disposal. 
He set actively to work in Saxony to obtain money, he reformed all 
the departments of expenditure ; but although he o^ered an immense 
quantity of TOroelain, which he found in Dresden and Meissen, to he 
Bold for he left the palace and the priceless galliries 

untouched, |j|0 dM not, however, preserve the samS moderation 
towards the pOssessiOnB of the minister, Count de H^hl» hU of which 
he seized for riie service. Every riling costly in art and workman* 
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b|^ Ead hem collected by thi^ nobleman ; but the most rcmarhnble 
was his extraordinary wardrobe, which ponsisted of dresses to which 
a particular watch, sword, and snuffbox was appropriated, all of 
which were catalogued in a bo(dc for his daily selection. These had 
heed ostentatiously exliibited to the public, which occasioned some 
moralist to remark, **Montrcz moi des vertus, ot non pas dcs 
culottes.^* 

The King not only resolved to turn to account the territory of 
which he held possession with a superfluity of every requisite for his 
arm\, hut he mised seven hattahoiib from it to make uj) for his 
deficiency of light troops. The Saxons of all ranks, from similarity 
of dialect, manners, and ideas, were more inclined towards the Prus- 
sian than the Austrian service, but the Elector made tlie strongest 
remonstrances against his own soldiers being thus turned against him : 
w'hen such representations were made to Frederick, he replied, “ I am 
your monarch as long as I retain jxissession of the country, therefore 
obey me.*' An attempt was made to get possession of Eonigstein by 
surprise, but Frederick infoimed tin, Saxon commandant that it had 
been declared neutral when it had bet‘n confided to him, that he 
looked upon it a 4 iiiqircgnable, and therefore any surrender would he 
regarded as treachery, and would incur the peiiaJty of his honour and 
hia life. 


17. The Empress Queen i»iie pares her Armies. 

The Empress Queen prepared for the campaign by augmenting 
her forces in Hungary and Bohemia to 150,000 men, and sht made 
the necessary requisitions to her allies for the contingents they had 
engaged by treaty to furnish. In coiiseciuence the Czalijm dispatched 
above 100,000 troops into Lithuania under General Apraxin with a 
design especially to threaten Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong fleet was 
equipped in the Baltic to aid the operations of this numerous armv. 
The main army of the Empire w^os commanded by Prince Charles of 
liorraine, and was stationed in the vicinity of Pra^e. Another corps 
was entrusted to Marshal Daun in Moravia. Marshal Brown act^ 
mider the orders of Prince Charles. These generals were not pro- 
|A»|d against an invasion of Bohemia^ bnt rather thought the King 
wov^ endeavour to defend himself in Saxony. It w as also expected 
that he would be obliged to divide his forces into as many homes as 
he had opposing enemies!, and Brown had accordingly recommended 
a p(dSoy differ^t nrhat was now adopted by Prince Charles 
he supeisMlfed namely, to on |;h 0 ctefensive until all 
the allies w^ neady to take the field. This change in generals and 
policy rather engenoered a smrit of jeahmsy among the commanders 
of the ImpeM' troops, whiem show^ itself in many subsequent in- 
•liuioes. The 1hs]|p^ forces were arranged in four divisions* 
firsts cpmiiiaitded oy Duke d’Ahremberg, was posted at Bgvaj the 
secimdh^ Wtsliiiv Marshal B^own, at Bucun ; the thirds under Coiint 
l^ichenbeigi and Daun was jdaced in tforevhb with 

preparing tat tMt 
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tioiffi a slight affair happened as early as the 20ih of Februaai!jr bn the 
frontiers of the hostile armies. A body of 6000 Austrians stuStrtinded 
the little town of Hirachfeld, In Upper Lusatia, garrisoned by a lattalion 
of Prussian foot. The attack was slade at foutin the inoniing on two 
redoubts without the gates* each of which was defended by two field- 
pieces. After more than one repulse the Austrians made themselves 
masters of one of the redoubts, and carried off the guns ; but the 
Ih’ussiana pursued and took many prisoners, so that their opponents 
lost at least 600 men. 

18 . Fbedebick bursts into Bohemia. 

In the mean time the greatest preparations wore mtule on the part 
of the King to open the campaign early, for he bad too much fore- 
sight and vigilance to remain inactive, while hi-< enemies ^\ere biding 
their own time. Tlie enemy he deemed ni )st to be feand were the 
Austrians, and he therefore resolved to unite all his strength, and 
strike a blow at them before the other armies could eoine up in order 
to shake the basis of the whole confederacy, lie covered his plans 
with consummate address, and aimed at decei\ing his enemy with the 
notion that he intended to remain in Savony, by putting Dresden into a 
state of defence ; he therefore broke down the bridges, and marked out 
various camps in that vicinitj , All at once, on the 2()th of April, three 
IVussian columns burst into Boliemia, and advanced rapidly towards 
Plague. At tbe head of the first was the Prince of Be\eiii, who ad- 
vanced hy Zittau, and forced bhek Konigsegg with 20,000 men from 
a strong ]jost at lleichcnborg. The second, under Marshal Schwerin, 
marched from Silesia hy Trautenau. The King himself, joined bj Prince 
Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau from Brix, who marched by Commatan, 
and Prince Henry by Neustadtel, led the way through Peters wald ; 
these compelled Marshal Brown to retreat from Budin, and seized 
considerable magazines, which facilitated the subsistence of his troops. 
With such precision was the march directed, with such order and 
punctuality was it carried out, that the whole force entered the 
Bohemian territory the same day ; and just when such an event was 
least to be expected, the army burst from diiferent quarters, likS^se 
many mountain torrents, upon the kingdom, sweeping the isoUitod 
corjis of the enemy before it. The Austrians, preset on all sides* Sffe- 
treated with precipitation under the walls of Prague. The Prusdims, 
now collecting their forces, advanced against that capital in two 
bodies, one under Schwerin, and the other under the King. 


19. The Battle of PBAaiJE. 

Prince Charles took up a strong position, whi<^ 
apprehensions of attack, and here he resolved to 
defensive till he could be joined by Daun, wh6 trtA 
him froiu Moravia. His left was covered by the SMsW I to 
hul overtooteg the Moldau ; along his front ran a 
^vine; his right was a morass inhsrseoted 

w ^exten^fing to a hill near Ster]bohbly. 


THE BATTLE DP PBAOUE. 


, Whiok along the brow of the precipice, and wore defended by a 
numef^ artillery. It did not, however, suit the daring policy of 
Fredj|i|^!lk to let matters wait for lilarfehal Daunts arrival. Early in 
^he morning of the 6th of May> the whole of the Prussian corps 
formed a junction, and prepared to bring the Austrians to a decisive 
engagement. The King sent orders that his columns should arrive 
on the heights of Brositz at four in the morning ; which orders were 
executed with such precision, that the three separate columns arrived 
nt the place of rendezvous exactly to time. The Prussian troops 
numbered 61,000, and, seeing this disparity, and the strength of Lor- 
raino^s position, Marshal Schwerin ntlvised the King against an 
attack. “11 faut battre le for pendant (pi^il est chand,” said the 
King, and persisted in his resolve. The old Marshal, pulling down 
his hat over his c> es, as was his wont, replied, “ If we shall and must 
fight, 1*11 attack the Austrians m the first place I can moot them.*’ 
The King’s original intention was to attack the enemy in front, but lie 
80 far yielded to Schwerin as to determine to make his attack on the 
right flank. The heights on which the Austrians stood were lower at 
this point, and lose themselves in the plain of Sterboholy, and the 
ground is favourable for cavalry ; Schwerin, moreover, hail obscrve»l 
that the enemy’s flank w'as altogether en VairvX this point. It was about 
nine when the Marshal made this report to the King, and the change 
of attack which ensued necessitated a eousiderable detour, which was 
not executed till half-past ten. At eleven the engagement began on 
the left wing of the Prussians. Their cavalry, consisting of si'ctv-fivo 
squadrons under the Prince de Schoncich, afraid of being outflanked 
by two regiments of Austrian cavalry, who had ^mied on the other 
side of the dam, judged it necessary to attack, ftie charge was made 
in good order. At sight of their advanoo the Austrians remained 
steady, but afterwards moved forw’ard, outflanking theii opponents 
with eight squadrons, and beating them twice back. In the third 
onset, however, they were entirely broken by the bravery of twenty 
Bqaacbx>ns under (General Ziethon, who repulsed the Austrian horse, 
and forced them back. The Prussian infantry now marched forward 
to the attack on the left, through the village of Potsclicrwitz, and ad- 
vanced into the plain under ^hwerin, but were greatly impeded by 
finding that what had appeared to lie meadows was in n^ality the site 
of some old ponds which had been let olf and sown with young corn, 
and no better than a morass, which obliged them to advance 
in a narrow line. Pnnee Charles had found himself obligeil, by 
the gnovement of Marshal SchwTrin, to change his position by 
throwing back his right wing, and ordering his second line forward 
ipto ibis first to protect that flank. Accordingly, ns soon as the Pnis- 
could form a|]|, they were recrived by a well-formed line, who 
jpured a destructive 0re, assisted by a violent discharge of a battery 
^flB-^pounders charMd with cartrit^es which repelled them in the 
gteat^ disorder^ Two whole regiments gave way, and the Kingj 
eoming w upbraided them for their dastardly behaviour. The 
reterazi S^d-Mwsl|ali stung with these reproaches, got off his 
^ Thasp must have formed an inferior gnge of eaois^r. 
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horse, and snatched a colour out of the hand of an ensign, and ^vith 
the words, ** Let the brave follow me ! forwa^, my children I ” rushed 
to the front ; but ho had hardly proceeded five paces, when he was 
struck by five balls, so that he instantly fell dead with the flag he had 
held in hi# hand covering his dead body ^ General Mantenfel im- 
mediately took his place, but was also in a minute afterwards killed 
by a caimon-ball. 

It was now about one o'clock in the day. The Prussians had 
advanced to witliin sixty paces of the enemy, but wore hard pressed 
by the Austrian right wing, who, under the orders of Marshal Brown, 
rushed forward like young soldiers, regardless of what was going on 
behind them, and without a thought that in their advance they had 
quite separated themselves from their supports. The King's quick 
observation on these troops, as they passed his left wing with great 
vivacity, instantly detected the fault, and seizing the favourable op- 
portunity, he marched some battalions with the greatest haste, and 
occupied the space left vacant in the column of march — thus sepa- 
rating the enemy’s right wing into two parts. This threw them into 
disorder, and the Prussians who were retreating now 8t%)ped, re- 
formed, and, immediately advancing, phiced the Austrians between 
two fires, and carried the disorder of their army to the greatest 
pitch. Meanwhile a part of the lh*u3sian right wing, under Duke 
Perdinand of Brunswick, passed the ravine, and climb^ up the pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountain, joining their victorious companions on 
the summit. 'J'he royal army had by this time completely pierced 
the Austrian line, and bore down upon it from all points. The 
redoubts, however, whi<di were still untouched, and defended by 
some of the elite of the Austrian grenadiers, resisted for a consider- 
able length of time, but at length yielded to the Prussian impetuosity. 
The most heroic courage was dis])layed on both sides in the many 
minor struggles of the day ; but the Austrians, notwithstanding the 
resolution they displayed, were forced back to their tents. They 
now divided themselves into two bodies ; one of which, on the spur of 
the moment, threw themselves into Prague ; whilst the other portion, 
in numbers about 16,000, took to flight to unite with Marshal Daun's 
advance. It appeared, however, to have struck Prince Chicles, that 
to bring a portion of his army into Prague was an ii\judicious stop, 
and before the day closed an attempt was made to repair it, but the 
Prussians were so quick in pursuit, that they got possession of all the 
outlets of the town, and fixed their enemy in the prison they had 
chosen for themselves. 

Both leaders committed egregious fisults. Prince Charles allowed 
Frederick to cross a great river without molestation, and did pot 
venture to attack him, thou^ his army stood disposed in a line 
nearly twdve miles in extent : on the contrary, he allow^ him to 
^ring the whole of his army to hear upon the Austriim righkwing- 
The^g, on the other hand, left the tioopa under Prince l ife o aj fl e on 
the other side of the Moldau, without sufficient pontoons to crodfthet 
dangerous xiveor, either to have supported him in case of neoessitiy,Cff» 
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as now, to take the enemy in the rear ; and these bravo Prussians 
remained idle siMJCtators of the battle, unable to do more than can- 
nonade the parties who were flying to jtnn the army under Marshal 
Daun ; but the King's seciij^ and seizing the critical and decisive 
opMrtunity that Brown afforded him of breaking hi» advancing 
oMumn, was such a stroke of superior genius that few, very few, 
could have exhibited. His prudence also was most remarkable in 
re-esta" Wishing his line continually as he advanced, and his whole 
conduit during this action justly deserves the greatest approbation. 

The victory w as purchased by an imiiiensc loss. The King owned 
to a loss of 10,000 ; but it has been r<‘ckonccl as high as 16,500, or 
even 18,000<^ Besides Marshal Schwt'rin and many of the bravest 
officers killed, Marshal Brown, on the Austrian side, was mortally 
wounded in the heat of the action, and obliged to be carried off the 
field into Prague; the Princes of Holstein and Anhalt w^cre also 
severely wounded ; some 8000 Imperialists were killed and w ouiidcd, 
and about 9000 made prisoners, while no less than 49,578 men, 
with a number of princes and generals, were shut up within the 
wa^ of ^ague. Besides the loss in killed and wounded, the tro- 
phies of this victory were extraordinary — no less than 240 pieces of 
cannon, besides colours, kettle-drums, and baggage. 

20. Military CHARACTrub op Marshals Brown and Schwerin, 

KILLED IN THE BaITLE. 

Tlie King immediately sumnaaned Prince Charles to capitulate, who 
sent the summons to Brown, Aen lyii»g on his death-bed, to TOnsult 
him about it. ** Est-cc quSj’^a Maijeste crdlt<|uo nous somm^'^tous 
do C~ 11— ns ? Bites iL mon "Pringg^ ifa l fivis que son 
Altcsse aille sur-le-ehainp attaquer Ikdd the flying Mar- 
shal. Ho expired on the 26th of he had re- 
ceived, his spirit wounded and broken of having been 

superseded by the Prince of Lorraine. Ingrown the Austrians lost 
one of their best leaders. He was of Hnglish extraction, hut bom 
at Buda, and he now fell at the age of fifty -two, leaving l^hind him 
the reputation of a most consummate general and an able and skilful 
negotiator. His companion in d^h on this bloody field was a 
severe loss to Frederick, who said, on receiving the news of it, that 

it blasted all the laurels of victory.” Schwerin was bom ia*1684, 
ha^l served under Marlbomtij^h and Eugene, and had been ivith 
Charles XII. at Bender in 1712, so that Im Was in trnth 46 olA 
soldier — he was seventy -three years of he flis- 

tinguished himself at Molwitz in 1741, he feoe&vefl twn con- 
siderable wounds. In the last yeat he haoWnmanded the army in 
Silesia, and during the campaign Mnt proofs of supmor 
abilities in the art of war. Frederick sincerely mourned the death 
of Schwerin, his preceptor in war, as he called him, of wholn he nys 
in habit of saying, " he would have been a perfect general, if he 

^ his Majesty take us all for poltroons ? Tell my Prince that it is 
my idViee he should immediately attack the enemy. 
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could only allow one to come npar him.” Schw«|H«: was rather a 
small-si/ed man, but with a very martial air ; loved hife soldiers, 
and was always very careful of them ; he was thmfbre much loved by 
them in return, though he was on some occauons Very hot-temj)erpd. 
In all his expeditions ho knew how to combine the greatest bravery 
with prudence. 

21. DaUN advances against the PKrSSIANS. 

Marshal Duun had arrived the evening before the battle at 
Bobmihch-Brod, about eighteen miles from Prague, and now, hearing 
of the defeat of IVince Charles, ho retired bejond Kolin : ho had 
collected around him an army of 40,000 men. The King, fearing 
that the Marshal might obstruct his future operations on Prague, 
detached the Duke of Bevcm with 25,000 men to watch him. He 
himself embraced the bold idea of executing on a grand scale against 
Prague w hat he had effeeted the last year & the Saxon encampment 
near Pirna, and hag another army. IJn invested .the town, which 
was nearly ten miles in eii'cumference, with a military cordon. 
Such an extraordinary wourrence as a whole army being shut up in 
the city had not heem provided against. The magazines in tlie town 
even w'ore badly ])ro\ided, and some 80,000 inhabitimts were in 
danger of dying from hunger. Prom the end of the first week 
the food of tlie whole was almost entirely of horseflesh. The want of 
order ajxfl re^arity in the army within was beyond expression. 
The IVussians tired red-hot shot into the towm, which kept up a con- 
tinual conflagration, and famine, disease, and death were committing 
frightful ra\ages ; but the spirit of the troops and of the inhabitants 
was kept up by on address from Maria Theresa, brought by a 
captain of grenadiers who had escaped the vigilance of the besieging 
army ; and coming from a sovereign whom they adored, it excited 
such an ardour that the garrison returned to their horseflesh with 
uncommon perseverance, and the inhabitants supported without a 
murmur all the horrors of the bombardment. Several desiwrate 
sallies were made, but such w^as the want of discipline in the 
besieged army that these undertakings were ill-appointed and ill- 
directed, and consequently did not succeed. It must appear a fable 
to posterity that 60,000 men, with a full amount of arms and ammu- 
nition, should submit to be shut up for six weeks, and reduced to the 
extremities of war by an army of equal force. The Prussian invest- 
ing army was a mere chain of posts extending many miles, and 
^parated by the Moldau, so that had the Austrians marched out 
in any direction, they would only have had half the I^russian army to 
contend with. Marshal Belleisle, who had in the preceding war 
defended Prague ivith 16,000 men, and quitted it successflilly, carry- 
ing away 12,000 of them with safety and with glory, wrote on this 
occasion,' ‘*Je connois Prague. Si j'y etais avec la moitie des 
troupes que le Prince Charles y a actuellemcnt, je d^truirais 
Prussienne.” And this would have been the opinion of any one 
competent to pve one. 

In this disastrous moment the house of Austria was preserved hy 
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the skill anil cantion of a general who now for the first time appeared 
at the head of an army— Marshal Dauu. Although actually superior 
to the enemy in his front, he was too prudent to hazard all on the 
issue of an engagement, and he even retreated before the Prince 
of Bevern to Kolin, Kntteriherg, and Haber ; but whilst thus baffling 
his enemy he was exposed to the taunts of his own troops ; like the 
great general w ho saved Borne by delay, he bad to support the re- 
proaches of those im])atieut spirits who are found in aU annies eager 
to engage, and unable to distinguish prudence from pusillanimity. 
Finding himself at length joinetl by all his reinforcements, and at 
the head of 60,000 men, on the 11th of June he made a rapid move- 
ment forward, whieh forced the Ihniice of Bevem to retire, and then 
he advanced to attack the King in his posts before Prague. Frede- 
rick, conscious of his danger, had already antiei])at ed tiic design of 
Marhhal Daun. Leaving the greater ptirtion of his army to main- 
tain the blockade, he inarched on the 13th of June, in the morning, 
with 12,000 men, and joihecl the Ih*inee of Bevern on the litli, at 
the moment of his retreat before the Austrians at Malotitz. Daun 
marched on the IGfli to Krichnau, where he formed his camp; and 
General Nadasti was directed to jiroceed to Suchdol, from which the 
Prussians retired before him to Kolin. Bji the l7th the two armies 
were in sight, and the King found that Daun had strongly intrenched 
himself bctv\ceii Kolin and l^lanian; the right at Cliotzcmitz, the 
centre on the heights of Krichnau, and the left at Swoyschik/i , w’hile 
his lines were armed witji some heavy cannon, which ho had bi'ought 
from Olmutz. 


22. The Battle of Kolin o^ Cih^tzemitz. 

The King’s intention was to have marched from Kolin on the high 
road to Planian, and he accordingly advanced with this object in 
view early on the morning of the 18th, until he found that Marshal 
Daun had changed his ground in tlie night, and now occupied 
a curved range of hills with 60,000 men in two lines — the infantry, 
contrary to common disiiosition, on the wings, and the cavalry in the 
centre. The left wing ri'sted on some very precipitous ground lying 
towards Zaspruck, with a very high hill whicli commanded all the 
ground about it. Near this tlank was Poborz, through which runs a 
marshy rivulet : this village was occupied, and effectnaUy covered 
the left wing. The right of the Austrians was posted on some high 
ground extending towards Kuttenberg and Kolin. In front <>f this 
w'ing was the village of Krzeezhorz, in which some battklionfi 
placed, so as to be effectually sustuini^ from behind. The villjN?® ^ 
Radowesnitz, a little to the rear of the rights Was 'also occupied by 
some infantry. ^ 

In tins state of affairs Frederick at first resolvSf to tl?y 
the enemy by turning his right wing. The heat was condderaole* 
but the King would not allow his troops to rest. Marshal^ 
however, recognized his Miyesty’s intention, and detached 1 m TWy 
of reserve to Krzeezhorz to strengthen General KadasU ostt his right 
dank. Frederick, in Hie mean time, reconnoitred and mad« this dis- 
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position for the battle — namely, General Ziethen was to eover his 
left advance, and proceed on to Kolin if Nadasti came forward to 
attack him ; General Hiilscn was to attack the post near Krzeezhorz 
with three battalions of grenadiers and two regiments of light in- 
fantry, supported hy five squadrons; and the King's orders were 
that, in this attack, only one battalion should be engaged at a time, 
so that the Austrian right wing might be outflanked ; the whole of 
the left was ordered to 8ui)port HiiLsen. At half-past one the heads 
of the three Prussian columns advanced on the Emperor's road, 
having all the cavalry on the left flank under Ziethen. (bmeral 
Nadasti i)erceived this movement, and marched with the Austrian 
cavalry to Kuttlirz, but on the advance of Ziethen he retired behind 
the oak wood to the right of that place. The Austrians opened 
a strong fire from Krzeezhorz ; but Hulscii, notwithstanding, pushed 
forward, mounted the eminence, and assailed the Austrians so 
vigorously and cflcKjtually that they quitted Krzeezhorz, and, thrown 
into disorder, retreated. Hiilscn, however, now perceived a whole 
line of infantry drawn up along the wood, and was forced to extend 
his corp^ into one line ; he then halted, and waited for the arrival of 
the support, his artillery cannonading the Austrians during the 
interval. In the mean while General Zii'then had advanced against 
Ihe Austrian cavalry under Nadasti, who was driven back ns far as 
Kolin and completely separated from the rest of the army. In 
imrsuing them, hfiwcver, the Prussian cavalry were obliged to pass 
the oak wood, and present their uneovercil flank to some Croats 
posted there under tlie protection of some batteries, which stopped 
them and compelled them to retire. It was iieccssary therefore to 
drive bock the Croats who molested the Prussian columns. General 
Manstein was sent forward, hut was obliged to cull on Prince 
Maurice of Dessau to assist biin, and by bis halting to give time for 
this the whole disposition of the Prussian army became changed and 
fell into disorder. Aliout two o'clock Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, sup]K)rtcd by a powerful artillery, now also advanced towards 
the Austrian line, and puslied his attack with resistless fury ; Hulsen 
also again advanoed and penetrated through the Austrian left. The 
conflict had lasted an hour and a half, when they recovered their 
ground and behaved with great firmness and gallantry. ^ The Hun- 
garian iiifaiitry regimentp of Haller had expended all their ammuni- 
tion, and at the moment it was impossible to obtain a sup^ily. In 
this dilemma the Hungarians shouldered their muskets and took to 
their swords, and, rushmg on the Prussians, did groat execution ; 
while thus employed some Prussian squadrons advanced, which 
threw the battalion into confusion, who in their turn suffered 
severely and were in danger of bang cut to pieces ; but the Saxon 
cuirassiers, perceiving this, also advanced, repulsed the enemy's 
cavahty, threw^ them into the greatest disorder and pursued them. 
The Saxon dragoons thirsted for reven^: a defeat they had 
experienced twelve years previously still ranxled in their minds, and 
fts they cut at the Pi^sians they constantly exclaimed, ** Take that 
ft>r Striegau ! *' The Saxons, having put tlWr opponents to 
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«aw that they might attack the Prussian infantry in the rear, and 
accordingly penetrated through the intervals and came up behind the 
hostile battalions. They then charged several times by squadrons, 
till at length the three Ih'ussian regiments of Bevcrn, Prince Henry, 
and Hujscn, attacked both in front and rear, were almost all killed or 
made prisoners, selling their defeat dearly. 

At half-past tliree o'clock the King got together several battalions 
which still maintained their order, with the remains of other regiments, 
and made a most violent attack on Marshal Daun's left. Animated 
b} Frederick's presence the troops rallied, but in vain did lie exCii; 
all his skill and courage in the desperate conllict. Sev en times were 
they led to the charge — more than once b^ the King in person, who, 
finding liis troops losing spiiit, exclaimed, '‘Would you live for 
ever ? ” Daun Vi as also seen on the opposite side fiying from rank to 
rank, and animating the soldiers by his voice and gestures. He had 
two horses killed under him, and wms twice slightly wounded. Hut 
though the Prussians made a dt^perate resistance thej went com- 
pelled to fiy. The King followed the fugitives, striving to collect 
them, and collecting a sciuudron, and his garde-du-corps, and some 
hussars, he was heard to cry out, "My hussars, my brave hussars, 
will jou allow all to be lost He at length remained nearly alone, 
and was found in front of a battery attended by a few of his staff. 
At length some one roused him by saying, " Sire, do you mean to 
capture the battery single-handed ? ” Like Marius in tho mins of 
Carthage he sat deep in thought, making figures with hi»«tigk mthe 
sand ; at length he sprang up and gave orders for a retreat With cheer- 
iulnesb. Nei er jireviously upon the occ^ision of any of tile misfortunes 
of his life had he been known to shed a tear, but hwwept. His 
troops, too, were dispirited by this defe^, then? Wnndi were filled 
with evil forebodings for the future, they thou|||^ of the famous 
Charles Xll., who for nine years had ea9riifl4«WBt3r iuilg before him, 
until one di^y the blind goddess dOberM }|te^«,and unaccustomed 
to such a reverse, they cned out, ht ow^^thdtowa.” The at- 

tack on the Austrian left ought ufffet to have been made, con- 
sidering the great strength of the poi fe on. It was almost impossible 
to ascend the isolated hiU, which, being covered with artillery, made 
OTeat havoc with the Prussians. After the sei’ond attack six Austrian 
battalions, commuided by Connt Nicholas Estcrliazy, having shot 
aw^ay all thlir CArtridges, advanced against the enemy with fixed 
bayonets, great bravery forc^ the Prussians to rive way. 

It was niMjIRksi evening, and the extreme left of the iVussians 
were goij^soroneamp and celebmto tlie victory that they thought 
they hod mtained, when Prince DlfeiNkrice of Dessau arrived in person 
with the King’s orders for a retreat, for that the battle was lost. The 
extreme right wing of the Prussians, under the Duke of Bevem, hod 
taken no pkrt in the action, and now covered the retreat, which 
Frederick was enabled to m^e without molestation, and which was 
conducted with the greatest order jsnd enilitary judgment. Daun 
mated >sal4lfied with this first viotoiy ovw the Prussians, and con- 
i^oteA ^ith holding the fi^ of* permitting Fredenck 
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to retire %t his leisure by way of Planian to Nimburg, and there to 
cross the Elbe. 

The great fault of the King in tliis action appears to have been 
that he luanccuvred too openly in view of the enemy, and formed 
his attacks on a point where he could not combine all species of 
arms. The attack of Hiilsen was pushed too much in advance of his 
support, otherwise the battle was won ; and Maridial Dauii thought 
so when he sent to Nadasti to say, “ The retreat is on Suchdol for 
the Austrian first line was broken, and there was no convenient 
position on which to re-form it, when Ziethen took the whole line in 
fiank. The l^ussian army engaged in this battle consisted of thirty- 
two battalions and 118 squadrons, in all about 32,000 men. The 
Austrian force consisted of forty-two battalions, thirty-eight com- 
panies of grenadiers, 10,000 niAi commanded by Nadasti, and about 
1000 Croats, amounting to rather more than 60,000 soldiers. 

The loss of both armies vvtis very considerable. On the side of the 
Prussians were 13,773 killed, wounded, and missing, \\ ith 326 ofticers, 
and 1667 horses, also sixteen pieces of cannon, which could not be 
removed in consequence of the horses being killed. The Austrians, 
on the other hand, lost 6423 killed, wounded, and missing, with 1262 
horses ; besides what the Saxons lost, which was \ ery considerable. 
Shortly after this battle Frederick vvrote a remarkable letter to 
the Earl Marischal, in which he said, “ Good fortune, my dear lord, 
leads us often to put t(K) much confidence in our powers ; three-and- 
twenty battalions \vere not troops sufficient to force 60,000 men from 
a strong position. But fortune is a woman, and I do not ])ay my 
court to the sex.” 

23. The Blockade op PiiAOifE is raised. 

When the Prussian army arrived at Nimburg the King left it in 
command of the Duke of Bevem, and took horse, escorted by a few 
hussars, for Prague, where he arrived next morning, the ] 9th, with- 
out halting. He immediately gave orders for abandoning the place. 
He sent off lui artplery, ammunition, and baggage with so much 
exix*ditiou, that the tents were atruck and the army on its march 
before the troops within were informed of the King’s defeat. The 
army stationed on the right side of the Moldau broke up for L^t- 
meritz, and Field-Marshal Keith proctMided by Wei warn to Budin, 
where he passed the Eger, and ^mied a camp near Liboschowitz 
and Lowositz. Thus both corps mrmed one army, only separated 
by the Elbe, over which bridges 'were constructed to keep up the 
communication. The rest of the Prussian army under the Prince of 
Prussia, consisting of 30,000 men, took up a position in the neigh- 
bourhoil of Bohmisch -Leippa. A few days after the battle Frederick 
received ^ news of the death of his mother, whom he had always 
tenderly loved. She had pined from the beginning of the war, and 
this do&at of her son was her death-blow. 

24. Obdsb of Mabia Thbbeba instituted. 

^0 rgoicings at Vienna were beyond all bounds ; medals were 
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struck in hnnoiir of the victory ; men and officers received Additional 
pay ; and in order to render the day of victory tor ever mcmoruhle 
among the Austrians^ the order of Maria Theresa was instituted, one 
of the statutes of which required that the 18th of June should be 
alw ays celebrated as a day of rejoicing. 

To give repose to his troops, and to replace the magazines that 
had been destroyed by the Prussians, Marshal Daun remained several 
days on the field of battle, and it was the 25th before he advanced 
to league. Hero he joined Prince Charles of Lorraine, who 
now assumed the sole command of the Austrian army. The siege 
had been completely raised, after having lasted forty -four days, 
and the Austrian army, reunited, advanced upon the Prussians, 
and on the Ist of July crossed the Elbe near Lissa, which town 
had been evacuated by the Prussiahs since the 26th. A detach- 
ment under Nadasti was sent to observe the Prussians near Leit- 
meritz, and to cover the inarch of the anny to Jung-Bunzlau. 
On the approach of Nadasti, the King thought proper to break up 
his camp, and retreated to Ilirschberg, from which General Putt- 
kammer was detached by Gabel and the pass from thence to Lusatia. 
On the 12th of July, Prince Charles came u]) with the enemy, and 
as the King’s camp appeared diffi(‘ult to attack, it w'as resolved 
to go round it and attack Gabel, in order to oblige the Prussians to 
retreat still further. General Moquire was selected to execute this 
plan, with a corps of 20,000 men, supported by the vanguard of the 
army, which w as advancing to Niemes. Puttkammer defended it for 
three days with only four battalions, but w as at last obliged to retire 
for want of rciiiforcemcnts. This cut off the King froiAHiis magazines 
at Zittau, and compelled him to take a circuitot^roiitc over the 
mountains to Bautzen, where he iiiiiti'd with the Imnce of Prussia, 
who was compelled by the movements of PriacetCharles to leave 
his camp near Leippa. The Austrians immediately proceeded to 
SSttau, where they arrived on the 19th of July, and occup^d the 
Ec^artsberg, whence they began to bombard consequence 

was, that this beautiful, rich, and densely town was in 
a few hours reduced to a heap of ashes ; the MU flf property by 
such a wanton devastation being calculated at ten mmions of 
dollarB. The Prussian garrison cut their way through the enemy, 
and only a small number, wdio could not, in consequence of the 
flames, join their companions, were taken prisoners under Colonel 
Dierecke. 

The King, having collected a considerable body of meiv Wae now 
anxious to* attack the Austrians, and abandoning his position at Baut- 
zen, marched on the 15th of August into the immediate neq^boorhood 
of their camp at Ostritz ; but cither t>eing dissuaded fr^ ids pur- 
pose, or not finding the favourable opportunity to attack, he isaturned 
on the 20tli to hiijf position at Bemstadtel, « 

Loudon, afterwards so celebrated, iras posted with ^QOAfCvaaiti at 
the foot of the BoJjiemian mountains, and by his position x^ndared. 
the road into Sax^y unsafe. His light troops ventured on many 
petty enterprises td intercept the communication between ^ two 
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PMhsian cnnips. In one of these they fell in with General Mansteiii, 
who was on his way into Saxony to recover from liis wounds. Loudon 
attacked and dispersed the escort, but Manstein, who was in a car- 
riage, rolled up in bandages, sprang out of it, defended himself like a 
maidman, and, deaf to every effort to save his life, was literally cut to 
pieces. Loudon, for this affair, was promoted to the rank of general ; 
but some Ifrussian hussars having intercepted the commission which 
was sent him from Vienna, the King returned it to liim, and at the 
same time wished him joy of Ins promotion. 

The communications with Silesia had at length been re-esta- 
blished, and to keep them open the King stationed the Duke of 
Bevern there with forty battalions and seventy squadrons, while he 
himself proceeded to Dresden on the 25th of August to meet the 
allied army of French and Imperialists, which was advancing towards 
Saxony. This force consisted of thirty -two squadrons, thirty -two 
battalions, and twenty -three companies of grenadiers. Imperialists, 
wdth twenty -two guns, and a French army of 30,000 men under the 
Prince de Soubise, who had cffect(*d a junction at Erfurt on the 20th. 

25. Feench Wae in Geumany. 

Tlie French army had opened its campaign early in April, had 
crossed the Rhine and the Weser without opposition, and token the 
fortress of Wesel, which had been abandoned by the Prussians. 
The Count d’Estrees had become master of the whole of Westphalia, 
and the Duke of Cumberland retired before him in order to oppose 
his advance into Hanover. The French army, though vastly superior 
in strength to its op])onenit8, was sadly weakened by the intrigues of 
courtiers and the unsettled opinions respecting military government 
at this time prevailing. Richelieu, vain of the success he had ob* 
tained at Minorca, was intriguing against D’Estr^es ; while the Conwit 
de Maillebois, who had not been fortunate, became a greet pa^rtllte 
of a p,ew system which had been recently introduced into a jpilt <if 
the ^'rench army — a confused mixture of the new Prussian with the 
old drill of Marshal Saxe. Under this innovation different corps 
were differently instructed, and the discipline of the troops was very 
much afleoted by the discussions and conflicting opinions that went 
maintained on the subject. 

Marshal d'Estr^es received information from his friends at thQCe|i$* 
tal, that opinions were going against him, and that Richelieu womd 
certainly be sent to replace him, unless he could make some eoup 
d*6clatt Accordingly on the 12th and 13th of July, the divisions ^ 
Broglie and Chevert were pushed across the Weser, near the Abbme 
de Corvey, w'hile the Marquis d'Auvel with another ^’t of the army 
marched to Embden, the only port possessed by the King of I^ssia, 
which being now obliged to capitulate, the whole of East Friesland 
was laid under contribution. On the 24th D'Estr^es, after having laid 
part of the electorate of Hanover under contribution, marched towards 
AAtfbrd j while the all ied army retiring before him, marched from 
Miuden to Hameln, and left seven battalions near Wickensen, on the 
mfonnation that the French were encamped near Oldendorf* -JJJlie 
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Duke of f'lJ^berltind extended his camp to Halle, but having now no 
doubt that it was the intention of the IVench Marshal to attack him, 
he drew up his army on an eminence between the Weser and the 
woods. On the 22nd the French vanguard, commanded by D’Ar- 
mentiercs, was encamped near Heine witli its outposts near Grohiide, 
where a bridge was thrown over the Weser. and 20,0U0 men, under 
Count de Broglie, passed over and encamped m the plain. The Duke 
merited reprehension for not immediately attacking this eoqxs, thus 
isolated ; and, indeed, it would have been easy for the allies at this 
time, by means of a rapid march, to have acted on the magazines of 
the French at Paderborn, as the detih^s and roads by which they 
drew from thence their bui)plie8 were almost impracticable, and the 
destruction of the magazines or convoys from that place would have 
forced them back to Mindcn. On the 24th the French Marshal took 
up a position fronting Buchsberg, and advanced a column towards 
A'blkershausen, where General Hardenberg was placed with the gre- 
nadiers. The Duke’s right and front were, liow'ever, so well pro- 
tected that M. de Chevert was dctjiched with a force to make a cir- 
cuitous march round the left of the allies, to seize tht‘ village of 
Afierde ; and the Duke then fell back into a i)Osition near Hiiteu- 
bcck, with the river Vorenberg in front, his left wdng resting on 
some heights on the side of Ohnsburg, and his right upon Sudelbcrg. 
The French attacked the outi)o8ts at Hastenbeck on the 25th at 
daybreak, and directed two columns on Volkershausen along the 
wood. Colonel Breidenbach was accordingly sent with three bat- 
talions to BisiHjrode, in order that nothing might be feared from 
the enemy on the left dank. The remainder of the allied amy 
bivouacked. General Zastrow coiiiniundecUjl^he right wring. General 
Imhoff the left, and Dachenhausen and Kinsiedel commanded the 
Hanoverian and Hessian ciivulry. Hastenbeck was occupied by n 
corps, with orders to quit it if attacked; two battalions and live 
squadrons w^orc place<l behind the UliMel, between the right wing of 
the army and the town of Hameln ; batteries were ])laced to the right 
of Hastenbeck, at Lindelburg, and on an eminence near the Ketsig 
ravine, but the eminence near Huhiienkuhle, where there was only a 
corps of Jagers, should also have been mounted with guns. 

Tot Battle of Hastlkbeck. 

On the 2Gtll; at daybreak, thick clouds of dust announced the 
French to be in nnltion. The intention of the Marshal was to get 
possession of 'ttie hiifigbts oceujiied by the allied left, and for this 
purpose Chevert had marched in the middle of the night. Between 
seven and eight the firing of small amis began in this quarter, when 
Mi\jor-Ge»eral 1^'hr, wdth three battalions of Brunswickers, was 
Ordered to' tostain Colonels Dachenhausen and Breidenbach, who 
had only idi squadrons and .three Hanoverian battalions. At 
the firijig begw with great violence, and the French proceeds 
more to 4jheur right, into the Ketsig ravino> near Nienburg, while 
the gHmMen of the allies, apprehensive of being surrounded by 
numbeii Ik the wood, closed to the left# which gave the enemy an 
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opportunity of possessing themselves of the battery. Thp X>uke of 
Cumberland was on the left, endeavouring to support the Jager 
corps, who had been attacked and driven back by another (M^umn of 
the French near Huhnenkuhle, but finding that they lost ground, 
and hearing of the loss of his grand battery, be feared to be attacked 
in the rear, and ordered a retreat. But the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, at the head of two battalions, had in the mean time attacked 
the enemy with the bayonet with so much vigour tliat he retook the 
grand battery. Colonel Breidcnbach with his corps also attacked 
Clievert's troops with such determination that he repulsed them, and 
took eleven four -pounders. The French Marshal led the left wing of 
his army in person against the Hanoverian right, whiih rested on the 
river Hamel, by two roads that cro8fe(‘d the mora**s, and detached 
a corps under Maillebois towards Hastenbeek, which pushed on 
towards the Vorenberg, but only fired sfinic volleys without doing any 
injury. The plain was found too naiTow to make anj mancemres, 
nevertheless the Count was thought to have compromised the victory 
by his (hlatoriiiess. D’Estrees, how ever, seeing the result of the Duke 
of Brunswick's attack on Ch<*vert, and beliexing from the intricate 
natm*e of the ground that the assailants were more in number than 
they really w ere, and seeing some cavalry in the rear of his army which 
he believed to bo a reinforcement, ordered a generid retreat. Thus 
both coinmand(>r8, sup^xising themselves vaaquished, la^at a retreat 
.it the same moment. The troops of ChM|t, however, becoming aware 
of the small numlier of their opponents, returned to their ground, 
and being most on the alert, regmued possession of the field of battle. 

The allied army now reti^ across the Hamel, and formed on the 
heights of Passberg and Schweineberg, having Hamcln on the right : 
the French did not attack, but remained in much confusion, allowing 
the allies to retreat without molestation. The following day the Duke, 
plaeing a garrison in Hameln, retreated still further, in order to 
keep up a communication with Stwie, to which all the archives and 
valuable effects of Hanover had been removed. The consequence was 
that Hameln surrendered after having been invested eight days, and 
both Hanover and Brunswick were seized by the French. The Duke 
do Chevreuse was sent to take possession of the capital wdth 20,000 
men, and with the title of Governor, while M. de Contades was sent to 
possess liimself of Hesse Cassel. The loss to the allies in this en- 
gagement, and in the skirmishes which preceded and followed it, was 
327 killed, 907 wounded, and 220 missing, whilst that of the French 
by their own accounts amounted to 1500. The allied army earned 
I off their guns, but the French captured a far greater number with a 
quantity of provision and ammunition in Hameln. 

/JVo days after the battle the Marshal de Richelieu presented 
himself at the French camp as successor to the command of Marshal 
d'Estreos. If he had not idled at Strasburg to pay his court to the 
Duchess de Lauraguais, he could have robbed hu rival of the gloiy 
he had acquired. D'Estr^es, on his arrival at Paris, laid charges 
against the Count de Maillebois for his conduct at Hastenbedt, 
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was cq^ly subsequently known by his beinf^ confined for many years 
a prisoned in the citadel of Doulens. The Duke of Cumberland 
remained encamped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the 24th 
of August, when, on ad^ice that the enemy had passed the river 
Aller with a large body of troops, he maichcd Ins army to secure 
the town and pass of Rothenbnrg, ft)r fear ('f having his left 
turned. On the 26th the French took possession of Verdeii, and 
on the 29th mar(‘hcd to Bremen, where the gates were immediately 
opened to them. The Duke, closely pressed on all sides, and in 
danger of being cut off from Stade, now found it neecbsary to decamp 
again, and abandoned Ilothenburg, of which the Freneh took pos- 
session, and on the 3rd of September he retreated under the cannon 
of Stade. Here he thought to be able to muiniain his ground 
between the Aller and the El]>e till the close of the campaign, which 
at this period of the year could not be far distant. A detachment 
w'ith artillery w’as sent to Buck-Schant/ w ith orders to defend that 
place ; but it could not ha\ e held out many da> s against the French 
army, w Inch, still advancing, made themseh es masters of a small fort 
at the mouth of the river Schwiugo, that cut off the communientiou 
of the allies wdth the Kibe, and prevented their receiving any as- 
sistance from four British men-of-war sent into that ri>er to their 
aasistaucc. 

26. Contention op Clobteb-Zeven. 

The Duke of Cumberland appears to have quite lost his he k 1 »r liis 
heart on this occasion. With an army of 38,000 men, consisting of 
Hanoverians, Hessians, and other Germans, lie offered the French 
Marshal no resistance. But the tide of w'ax;;had now. rolled so near to 
the Danish territory that the court of Cojienhagen oecame alarmed, 
and offered the intervention of the Count de Lynar, the Xjjpish am- 
bassador at Hamburgh, who on tlie 8tli of ^jitembcr simicd the 
singular convention of Closter-Zcv(m. According tp this wr'aty all 
hostilities were to cease in twentj -four hours or sooner. “ 'Hie auxi- 
liary troops from Hesse, Brunswick, Saxe-Gotha, &c., were to he 
sent home ; Hanoverian army and its detachments, pai'ticnlarly 
that at Buck-&!bantz, were to retire under Stade, and to repaas tlic 
Elbe ; ” but "the French army were not to pass the river Oste in the 
duchy of Bremen till the limits were regulatod, and to keep all the 
ports and countries of which if in possession." This convention 
was neither a capitulation npr <• treaty. The Count de Lynar who 
negotiated it was a rdUothi ilhmwS, who declared that the io^ of 
it was an inspiration!^lm&von, and that the Holy Spirit had given 
him power to stop the French array, even as power had been fonnerly 

E 'lven to Joshua to atop the sun, that he mi^t spare the precious 
utheran blood which would otherwise have been shed. The court 
of France afterwards m^ted on disarming the German troops* and 
asserted that the Tfnke** anuy bad '‘laid down their arms." ^0 
consequence of all this was one of the most intricate disputes tMt 
ever employed diplomiijet* King George, to clear himself limn the 
dishonour of the convmtjiiitl, disavowed Ids sou’s authority to rign it* 
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The Duke of Cumberland tried to escape tke odivftn Che convention 
by resigning all his commands, which hio ^yal HighttesB did ae soon 
as he returned to England. Up<m his first appearance at court the 
King never addresbed a word to him, but said to those about him, 
and loud enough to be heard by the Duke, ** Here is my son who has 
ruined mo and disgraced himself.” The Duke was never again em- 
ployed in the field, and died in 1765 ; a man of an unjfbrtunate military 
reputation, but not’ deserving, perhaps, all the blame and odium 
attached to his character. 

27. RuSbiAN Wae in Geemant. 

Ill the mean while the war w'as carried on in Prussia by the 
Russians in u fearful manner. General Lehwald had been sent to 
observe and oiijkiso the progress of their anii\, wliich hovered long 
upon the frontnis, befoie crossing them. The Czarina had also sent 
a lieet, consisting of fifl(‘en men -of- war and frigates, to block up the 
Prussian ports in the Raltic. The first act ot hostility was against 
Memel, which was bombarded from the sea, and attacked on land 
1)} a chvision of the ariiiv under Gtiieral Knnor. After five days 
it w as surrendered on conditions, but the faith of the military capi- 
tulation was brc*ken, and the gi-eater pait of the 1^’ussian garrison 
were forced to enter the Russian service, or emigrate to Russia, while 
a great numlier of the peaceable mhubitants were forced to leave 
their hom(>s with their wives and children to people the desolate pro- 
vinces of the Empire. Memcl was a most imixirtant strategic point 
for the Russians, as it could be made a military station, and a 
magazine that could be at all times maintained by means of their 
navy. 

This enterprise being successful, tbe whole Russian army, con- 
sisting of 62,000 foot, 19,000 horse, with some 20,000 Tartars, Cal- 
mues, and Cossacks, was united under Field-Marshal Apraxin on the 
river Russ, and advanced towards the Pregel. The light troop 
devastated the country, as they «dvanred, with fire and tword, in 
a manner unknown in Europe since the time of the Huns. The 
French, indeed, plundered and raised contributions ; but these savage 
northoma murdered and mangled defenceless people, hanged them 
on trees, cut oft’ their ears and noses, set villages and farms on fire, 
and burnt the natives m them ; the graved were disturbed and 
bones scattered, children placed naked on red-hot coals, women ^dis- 
honoured, and every species of brutality that could be ima>^nned 
marked the progress of the Russian army. Marshal Lchwiildt a 
veteran of seventy-two, commanded here for Frederick with ftiE 
powers, but could only bring 21-,000 men into the field against the 
enemy. In the nigh| between the 7th and 8th of August Prus- 
sian oolonel, who had advanced to reconnoitre, had a skirmish for 
about two hours, when he repulsed the opposing detachment, who 
into the woods with the loss of about eighty killed and a gjwt 
many wounded. The Prussians lost only one man. At len^ 
two armies approached one another in Brandenbturg-Frisasi^w^ 
Lehwald, findmg it impossible to spare detachments from hil piaia- 
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rically iuferiorii^jrtQ^ to protect the wretched inhabitants, resolved to 
hazard a battle. 

The Battle of Norkitteit or Gross-Jagerkdobpf. 

The Russians, 80,000 strong^, were intronchod in a most advan- 
tageous camp behind the rivea* l*regel, whu*li tlu'y liad passed. They 
stood between Ranglak and Buschdorf, with a forest in iroiit oalle<;l 
Norkitten, throt^h which there were three passes. The left of the 
position rested on the rivulet Auxine, the banks of which were 
steep and impracticable ; the right wing rested on Weinoten. Hei-f* 
at five in the morning of the 30th of Augu'^t they were in a manner 
surprised by an unexpected attack from the Prussians. They rweived 
the first onset with astonishing firmntss j but it was continued with 
such vigour that dragoons and hussars, emulating the infentry, 
rtormed the batteries, and broke €*ntirely the first line of the enemy. 
The Russian army was formed up in four lines, each guarded by an 
iutrenchment, and defended by 200 pieces of cannon placed on the 
adjoining heights. The Prince of Holstein-Gottorp, brother to the 
King of Sweden, at the head of his regiment of dragoons, roUtcHl a 
corps of Russian cavalry, and afterwards fell upon a re^ment of 
grenadiers, who were cut to pieces. But u hen Lehwald arrived at 
the second line, he found his mrce utterly unequal to the attempt. In 
vain did he attemi)t to penetrate between tlieir liTies, or to take them 
in fiank through any oiMiiiings of the forest. Tlie assailantft were 
every where received at the point of the bayonet, aq4 forced back. 
The Prussian General, therefore, resolved to retire; but* the Rus- 
sians had set fire to some villages on the field of battle, and the smoko 
deceived the troops in their retreat, as they were retirihg under cover 
of their dragoons and hussars, and they w^e unable to distinguish 
ftiend from foe. ITie second line of the Prussians, deceived by the 
smoke, fired on the first, and the confusion became extreme; the 
troops fell into disorder, and were outflank<Hl by the enemy, who were 
treble their number ; at IcTigth, aft^ ten hours" fighting, they had the 
good fortune to bo left to retire 'without molesiSttion, and got back 
in safety to their former camp at Wehiau, thd Russians retaining 
thdr intrenched position. The loss of the former in killed, wounded, 
and missing was al)out 1400 men, but the Russians were thought 
to have lost a much greater number. The Prussians had at first 
made themselves masters of some eighty pieces of cannon, but they 
were obliged to relinquish them, together with thirteen pieces of 
their own. Hitee Bilssign generals were killed, and Iiapnchin 
wounded and taken prisoner. The Prussians lost no officer of dis- 
tanetion. The victory was of no advantage, however, for Apraxin 
M&d he could not support his large array in J^ussia on the system 
Irtirsued of annihilating tlie native supplies ; and accordingly on the 
18th of September he suddenly broke up bis camp, and M back, 
retiring out of Prussia with so much precipitation that he left* some 
15,000 or 16,000 sick and wounded, together with eighty gpnns, behind 
him. The cause of the sudden retreat of the Russians was partly 
and principally court intrigue. The Czarina had fidkn Ul, m the 
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Grand Duke Peter, the heir apparent, who highly respected and ad- 
mired the King of Pimssia, was an unwilling spectator of the war: 
besides which, Bestuchef, the Chancellor, was said to have been cor- 
rupted by the English. Be this as it may, he called back Apraxin, 
who retired across the frontier ; hut the ('zarina did not die, and the 
Chancellor was in consequence disgraced and despoiled of all his 
honours ; Apraxin also lost his ixjst as commander of the army, and 
was brought a prisoner to Narva. 

28. Swedish War in GEEMA#r. 

After many debates between the King and senate, Sweden hod re- 
solved on an open declaration of war against the King of Prussia, and 
in the month of August General Ungern- Sternberg entered Prussian 
Pomerania at the head of 25,000 men. The design was against 
Stettin, which was garrisoned by 2000 men under General Man- 
teufel. The Swedes made themsches masters of the islands of 
Usedom and Wollin, and attacked the little town of Penemunde, 
atuai< d on the river Peno. This was gamsoned only by militia, and 
surrendered on the 28th of September after a siege of nine days. In 
the mean while Marbhal Lehwald, relieved from the Kiissian army, 
hdd detached a force under Piiuee George of Holstein to the relief of 
Pomerania, uml as soon as the Muscovite army had evacuated the 
kingdom, he himself followed with an additional force of 16,000 men. 
Upon his approach tlie Swedes, who were encamped at Ferdinands- 
hof, and occupied with filling up the harbour of Swiiicmunde, prepara- 
tory to the sie^e of Stettin, decamped, leaving 250 men as a garrison 
at Wollin, who were made prisoners. Another garrison at Demxnin 
was bombarded and forced to capitulate. The Swedes likewise gave 
up Anklam with a coiisidcrable magazine : Lehwald then crossed the 
Pene, entering Swedish Pomerania, where he tool: several towns, and 
detached Lieutenant-General Schorlemmer to the isle of Usedom, 
which the Swedes abandoned as well as Penemunde, until notbw 
w as left them in this province but the port of Stralsund, into wMim 
they retired. The Swedibh anny, though they did not fight a battle, 
lobt half their number by sickness, de86rtl6n8, and other casual!^ ; 
and the campaign was not at ail to their c^t, for they ccui^lu 
conquer Prussian Pomerania, and they lost Swedish PomeraniUit It 
was sneeritigly said of them, they come as foxes ahd left like hareat 

29. The Allied French asd Attstrians sdrrwe 

When the King of Prussia left his position near Erfurir w go 
towards ^xony,^ toe Prince de Soubise crossed the Saala Sjpir 
proachod Leipsic with the declaration that he intended to free 
of the Prussians. Prince Maurice of Anhalt was stationed between 
the Elbe and the Mhldo, to cover the province with 10,000 men* 
The King himself collect^ 12,000 to unite with them, and marched 
to oppose 65,000 men, under thb united commi^d of the 
of Saxe midburghausen and the Prince do Soubis^ On the 
September the King advanced to Gotha, the allied genn|l^ 
had quitted on the IStbu On the 19th Mq^ot-General Sey4ldn0|^ 
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occufned the $own of Ootha with ten or fifteen squadrons, found a 
larpre body of the enemy, consisting of both French and Austrian 
hussars, together with some grenadiers and others, advancing against 
him. Accordingly ho retired, and they took possession of the town 
and castle. Just, however, as the generals were preparing to dine, 
Seydlitz returned with his hussars, and the French, believing that 
the whole Prussian army w as advancing, aiid that no body of hussars 
would run the risk of attacking a town without sufficient support, 
lost heart, and Soubise giving the word, 8auve ejui peut,*^ the whole 
took flight towards Eisenach, leaving a considerable number c^f 
prisoners behind them, and many officers and incTi either dead or 
^wounded. To show how the French made war at thu period, it may 
be named that the booty on this occasion included pomades, perfumes, 
powdering-gowns and dressing-gowns, bag wigs, umbrellas, chests of 
lavender water, eau de mille fieurs, eau de sans pareille, frills, ruffles, 
pantoufles, false tails, and even parrots, &c., while among the pri- 
soners taken were cooks, friseurs, lackeys, players, and prostitutes, 
who were forthwith sent back to follow their pampered master to 
Eisenach. After this aftair the reconnoitred the enemy's arm} , 
hut found' it too well posted to mUard an attack. Tliey likewise 
seemed intent on avoiding an action. 

The Prince of Lorraine now observing that the l^ussian force was 
scattered, and the road to Brandenburg quite open, resolved to 
attempt a surprise on Berlin. General Marschall was ordered to 
proceed to the Elster to cover this expedition, while General liaddick, 
with 6000 Croats, penetrated through the marsh of Brandenburg, and 
on ihe 17th of October entered the King of Prussia’s capital, and laid 
it under a contribution of 210,000 crowns. .The Austrian troops also 
pillaged two of the suburbs, but while thus'^mpIC^edL^Prince Maurioo 
of Anhalt-Dessau, at the head of a special eot^, dAtirbed them by 
his vanguard, who entere(|«^ c!fy afte? ft had in the possession 
of the enemy twenty The King, S((ceii|fing information 
of the enterprise, did not rel|||H|||^ bnt leaving Keith with 6000 or 
7000 men to defimd his cildRV^ie Saala, he ibrtliwith ^marched 
towards Berlin ; but obliged the Qileen and 

Bojhftl Family to the records and other 

valuables were of Spandau for security. 

Haddick how^siSH MpHiKfly rfl^w eb the approach of Prince 
Maurice, and the Abl^aa army, who were encamped 

at Bautzen ; aO|MBjpe King, ^ arrival at Annaberg on the 
20th, hearing wEiKik’s retrea||Mmed to Leipaic, whUe Prince 
Maurice agiihi||ph,imed his posilab l^ween the Elbe and the 
Mulda. 

80. advanM towasds the Saala. 

It was now the epd of OctobejSbid orders had been received Irijb 
Yersailles for the fiV«^h army to lake up winter-quarters. 
confederate genende were again desirona of taking advantm of tag 
iuperior numbere to penetrate into Saxony. They aeeordinw 
the SaeJa on end encamped on the 27th near WdNpanfob* 
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The King heard of this movement with surprise, and hfMl recourse to 
one of those strokes of war wliich is very often the'tdmrce of a groat 
general to ensure an advantage more effectual a victory. He 
made a feint as if he intended nothing more iluin to secure bis own 
dominions, and marched his army back towards lierlin, leaving Mar- 
shal Keith with 6000 or 8000 men to defend Leipsic. The enemy 
under the Marquis de Crillon, thus takingj^urage, sent Count Mailly 
to futnmon Leipsic. Keith replied that the King, liis master, had 
ordered him to defend the place to the last extremity, and that he 
would obey his orders. The confederates then took measures to besiege 
the city. But before they could prepare imy one implement for the 
purpose, they vere alarmed by the sudden a|^roaeh of the King, 
who, judging that his feint wo^d probably induce them to take the 
steps they did, had sent orders to bII his scattered detachments, some 
of whom were twenty leagues asunder, to he reassembled. Then by 
forced inarches he retunied to Leipsic on the 27th and rejoined 
Keith, being now at the head of 22,000 effective trcxips. The hiucied 
flight of the Ihrusbian King had been the subject of great joy in the 
enemy’s camp. Trumpets and drums resounded from every height, 
as if in ccleliration of a victory, and couriers were dispatched to Paris 
to prepare the l?>ench for the capture of Frederick. The allies were 
not, however, now inclined to attack, though Ihcy appeared desirous 
to defend the Saala, and for this purpose eighteen companies of 
grenadiers were thrown into Weissenfels, and a strong corps com- 
manded by Dc Broglie was sent to Merseburg. The King imme- 
diately advanced against Weissenfels, and attacked it on the 31st ; 
the place was speedily taken, and its handsome bridge burned by the 
enemy in their retreat, in the course of \i hich a great number of 
prisoners were taken. The confederate army now divided into two 
parts : one, commanded by the Prince of HUdburghausen, remained 
opposite Welssentels ; the other, under the Pnnee de Soubise, 
remained near Merseburg to support Broglie. The King, aware that 
winter-quarters could not possibly be established near so large an 
army, determined to attack it, and if podEijible to drive back the 
enemy so far as to have nothing to apprehend ffrom him. On the Srd 
of November, therefore, he crossed the Saak in three columns, and 
the confederates assembled their aimy near Mugeln, where they 
encamped to the number of about 60,000 or 60,000 men, French and 
Imperialists. 

Superior as they were in numbers, however, the aUies were a motley 
mass of many peoples, devoid of idl military organization, on whom 
no reliance couW he placed, and there were many jealousies existing 
between the French and Germans, which were lik^y to prevent their 
acting in oonce^rt and with eflect. The discipline of the French in- 
deed was any thing but exemplary. Frederick, on the contrary, had 
inspired his arnw with a spirit and discipline which made them act 
one man, while he was at their head to lead them on with daring and 
decasimu 
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Bl. The Battle oe Robsbach. 

•the King at first Advanced to attack the enemy, but on reaching the 
eminences of Schortau he found that the combined army had taken 
up a very strong position during the night. Their front was covered 
with a deep ravine ; their right in a wood on a high hill, covered with 
three redoubts and an abattis; and their left on the stream near 
Mugeln. He therefore d6sisted from this attempt, and took up his 
position with his left at Kossbach, his centre at ^hortau, and his 
right towards Bedra ; the cavaliy being placed in the third line, com- 
manded by the great General heydlitz, who had drilled this force to 
manoeuvre with such precision that the men might almost be said to 
be a part of their horses. Thus passed the 4th. 'J'he confederate 
generals regarded the caution of the King as the effett of fear, and 
elated with their superior numbers determined to bring him to an 
engagement next morning. The two armies wore so near that they 
could hear the drums beat for the march, and from a hill on which 
the Prussians bad a battery they could see all the movements of the 
opposite army. The morning of the 5th dawned, and the clarions 
and kettle-drums of the J?>ench were heard to give out the march 
plainly. Soon the advanced guard under Count St. Germain wrus 
seen to be in motion. Tlie King received immediate notice that the 
allied army was moving, but as its intention w'as not obvious he ga>c 
no orders. His Majesty had taken up his quarters in th(> (''astlc of 
Rossbach, and was enabled, by causing a hole to be made in the roof, 
to ascend the summit so as to observe the enemy. They seemed to 
be advancing from their right, and it soon became evident that their 
intention was to turn his left flank, aud^y getting between him and 
Weisseufels, cut off his retreat by way of river. He could not 
however perceive any demonstration whmver on the side of his 
right dmiik, and he thought no general eoi^ be so bold or so rash as 
to make an attack W and without some attempt being 
made to dryiw awayl|i8 •ad^rsary^l attention fWim the real point of 
attack. He therefore idistrusted the enemy's intentions, and, coming 
down from his observatory, partook of a repast leisurely, and with a 
good appetite. He then went fofth to address his army nearly in 
|bo following words : ** My dear fneiids, the hour is come when all 
that is and that ought fib be dear to me depends upon the swords 
which are now drawn forj4l^ battle. Time permits me to say but 
little, and it is not neoesM^ on these occasions to say much. You 
know that there is no hhour, no danger, no privations, no watching 
that 1 have not shared ^th you. All 1 ask is the same ddelity and 
affection that 1 give. Jiet me add, not as an incitement to yonr 
courage, which I do not doubt, but as a testimony df gratitade for 
your services, thtt jhom^thc hour you ^ into quarters your pay shall 
be doubled. Let vm acquit ourselves luce men and put our trust m 
God.” The eflipot of auch ^speech need not be described. It was re- 
crived with a sbont, and the look and demeanour of the tro<^ 
animated to a sort of heroic phrensy. , 

At one o'clock he again mounted to the top of the castle 
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perceived that the heads of the enemy’s oolumns had arrived opposite 
to his left flank, and were directing their ceurse towards his rear. 
He now descended, ordered the tents to be struck, and determined 
to avail himself of the nature of the ground to eflect one of the 
most singular manoeuvres which occurs in military history. At 
two 14 was knoum that the allies had passed his left flank and were 
procA'Jding towards Merseburg. The King immediately ordered 
Soydlitz to form up all his cavalry behind the eminences between 
Lunstedt and Beichartswerben, and the infantry also were commanded 
to keep in readiness to follow the cavalry as soon as possible, and 
occupy the heights. The ground on which bis army was now placed 
was narrow, steep, and long, terminating abruptly a&>ve the Castle of 
Rossbach, on which side arose a ridge more elevated than the 
other. The King directed the General who commanded the right 
wing to decline engaging, except to prevent his being surrounded by 
any movements the enemy might make on this side, which was 
the one already protected by woods and abattis. The French seeing 
only a portion of the Prussian army, imaged that it wo* retreating, 
and fearful lest its flight should be too rapid, ordered their cavali^ 
forward, who advanced with such expedition, that the infantry could 
not keep up with them, and they became separated. The King saw 
tlie favourable moment, and having all his cavalry assembled on his 
left flank, round which the enemy was flling, now moved them nt full 
gallop under cover of tlie grounq^ and came suddenly upon them, so 
that before they had time to form they were in amongst the enemy. 
Tlie manoeuvre w^as executed under the command of Scydlitz, wdio 
daslied forward, tossing his tobacco pi^Hi in the air as a signal for the 
onset, and burst on the enemy writh such irresistible ftiry and with 
such effect that the allies went back in the greatest disorder. The 
light cavalry put the heavy cava^iy to the rout. The Prussian hus- 
sars were hardy enough to attack with their light horses the French 
gens d’armes. The regiments trf* Austrian cavalry of Bretlach and 
Trautmansdorf endeavoured to make a stand, but were defeated and 
t)verthrown. Seydlitz outflanked them, and the cavalry who were 
endeavouring to form in rear of these were repulsed. Nor was 
the Prussian artillery idle ; a tremendous cannonade preceded this 
dreadful charge anff struck the heart of the enen^ with awe. ^ 
genertds of the combined army endeavoured to form up thrar in- 
fantry, who now found thems^ves deserted by their cavalry, but 
it was witboub success. As they attempted to form, the Prussian 
cavalry charged them, and the grepe-shot from their guns on the 
heights carried death and destruction into their ranks, and c6idd 
only be re8pon4ed to by some weak batteries, which were totally in- 
efficient fi'om their low range. At this moment, Pnnee Henry, bro- 
ther of the King, with six battalions of Prussian inftmtiy which until 
now had remained passive, arrived betweap Lunstedt and Bflsendorf, 
and forced the alties to give way still more. The Prince de Soubise 
not believing tha t the day was finally lost endeavoured to use the 
bayonet, but the infantry received the attack with a fire which 
sustained as regularly as if they had been on parade. The King 
q 2 
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could scarcely geil up his infantiy fast enough ; but he ordered all 
he .•oui4 itspllect to go at once into action, in order to prevent the 
fUMif making his dispositions, as one inch of ground or one 
of time woidd have given the enemy time and room to form 
the line; but the King's dispositions were so exact and so well cal- 
culated that neither happened. The l^ssian foot gallantly marched 
up to the enemy's harries and carried them one after another. 
As the left wing got forward the right changed their position, and 
availed themselves of a small eminence to plant sixteen pieces of 
heavy artillery in battery, which boro directly on the enemy's right, 
who now found themselves unable to form any line. At five the 
victory was decided. Count St. Germain was ordered to cover the 
retreat with the regiments of Bourbon, Lameth, and Fitsjames, who 
fought . Well. Soubise tried all sorts of new experiments, based 
on false theories, which had been introduced by the hVench martinets 
as a pendant to the new practice of the Prussians, but his columns 
were readily broken, the new system broke down, and nothing 
remained but a general flight. The hVcnch, as well as the troops of 
the Empire, threw away their muskets to (‘scape with more facDity, 
and a few Swiss regiments were the last who left the field. It was 
already quite dark when the cannonading ceased, or the rest of this 
mass of men would have been cut to pieces. Night alone was 
the preservation of the army, who took advantage of it to hurry into 
Freyburg, and on the 6th, early in the morning, they rep-jssed the 
Unstrut, while the Prussians encamped in a ix)sition betwci n Mark- 
werber and Obschiitz, having Storkau in front. 

On this remarkable day, the French artillery, at all times so much 
feared, had remaiped in a state of inactivity ; although, their com- 
manders, the celebrated Count d'Aumale and Colonel Briol, were 
both present. They had 100 officers and more than 1000 artillerymen, 
but the battle was so suddenly decided that the defeat»4ijiki]ag[Wtt 
able to make use of even half its resources. ' Indeed, of fisians 

only six or seven battalions came into action at all. l^erdinand 

of Brunswick, who had ten battalions on the right wing, was never 
engaged. He was opposed only by troops of the Empire, who got out 
of his way speedily % a most disgraceful flight. The battle can 
only be s^ to have Luted an hour and a half; in which short time 
the Frepch lost at least 800 killed, and about 2000 wounded, amongst 
w-bom were seven generals and many officers of distinction ; while 
the whole loss of the Pmteians did not exceed 500 killed md 
wounded amongst the latter, however, was the renowned Seydlitz, 
whose arm was shwitered by a musket-ball. He was comforted 
by receiving the highlil^ mark of royal favour, the order of the Blwk 
l^le. Prmoe He^y was also wounded, and Cteneral Meinecke killed ; 
eixty-fooT pieces of ttnnon, and a great many standards and colours 
were captured. As to file iii|pber of prisoners taken by the 
they were h^ond all cateaiation. In Germany, even among 
denck's opponentvtha victory of Bossbach, as one gained 
French, was received wl^ great joy. The Germans were km^^ 
into enthnsiasm the 'Vuccess of *a German hero, and numoo^ 
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even of the Imperialists deserted their standards and passed over 
to the King. The combined army was followed in pursuit^ and 
a multitude of stragglers captured; the panic was so great that 
crowds gave themselves up to a few horsemen; and in one in- 
stance two dragoons took upwards of 100 men prisoners. Frederick, 
however, treaty the French prisoners with marked attention, 
saying, ‘*He could not regard any Frenchman as his ojiemy.” 
General Casttni, who had been severely wounded, was honoured with 
a personal visit from the King at Lcipsic, who tried to comfort 
him with many kind expressions of the lively interest he took in his 
nation. <*Sire,” said the General, '‘your Majesty pours oil into 
my wounds.^' The King found on the field of battle a French 
grenadier defending himself valiantly against three l^ssian horse- 
men and refusing to surrender. Frederick put a stop to the unequal 
combat, and asked the soldier if he thought himself invincmle. 
" Sire,” answered he, " I should be if loti on by you.” In the 
midst of the fight, a number of hares were started, which, inclosed 
between both armies and terrifitHi, attempted in vain to escape. The 
French shot at them and killed them. Some of tlie lhaissians exclaimed, 
“ We arc sure to win, for the French are killing their brothers instead 
of their enemies.” 

32. The Feench eetiee bepoee the Pefsbians on eveet sede 
• OP Gbemant. 

The French army retreated with CTcat precipitation by Eckorsburg, 
and made the best of their w'ay by Erfurt to Hohenstein, whence 
they diroett'd their march towards Halberstadt, many regiments not 
halting till they had reached the Khinos^ct by a strange inconsistency, 
the French Qourt^ bad takfliClfway the command from the 

Marshal ^ v^DtHlr^^t Hastenbeck, completed the 

farce by IneSid-Marshal to the Prince de Soubise after 

his defeat at^KossbaSu 

Immediately after the convention of Closter-Zeven Marshal Biche- 
lieu had remained perfectly idle, except in plundering the countiy 
around. Ho got completely entangled wdth the pillage and treasure 
that he was amassing ; but the soldiery gained little by these proceed- 
ings, for they lived on in the greatest uncertainty, poverty, and want. 
They revenged themselves on their commander by styling* him “ Le 
petit pbre la Maraude,” and when he returned to France the pneople 
called an elegant little building that he caused to be built at Paris the 

Pavilion d’Hanovre ** No general during the whole of this war 
enriched himself so much as he did ; he committed the most ignoble 
acts, not so much for the serrico of Framje as to the advantage of 
the mistress of the King and his own. He marched from Halberstadt 
to Brunswick and thence to Luneburg on the 84th of November, 
the same day that Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, amved at Stade 
and took command of the army which Duke of Cumberland had 
left there. On the 26th the Duke broke up from Stade and invested 
Harburg, where he left Hardenberg with 26,000 men, and iaw* 
diately advanced at the head of 26,000 men against EicheEeu. On 
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the 13th of PMppnber the £>uW» ^ advanced guard attacked the 
euburbs of Limehurg, and Richelieu iwfcreated, having set fire to the 

magaziim^and destroyed the bridge over the Aller. Harburg 
q^^iu^d on the 29th«and Bninswkk then went intowinter-quarters, 
fOL^Koniple which was soon folkiwed by Richelieu and the whol^ of 
the French army. 

33. Affair at Henkbrbdorf — Winter feldt killed. 

Quitting now the war in Saxony, we must turn to the events that 
were at the same time occurring in Silesia. As soon as the King 
had quitted his head-quarters at Bemstadtcl, in Lusatia, to meet the 
French and Imperialist combined army in Saxony, the Austrians 
advanced against it, taking possession of it on the 6th of September, 
and making prisoners of a Prussian battalion left there for its 
defence. After the King’s departure the Duke of Bevem encamped 
near Qorlitz, while Wintcrfeldt was with a detached corps on the 
Holzberg, near the village of Moya, on the opposite bank of the 
Neisse. Count Kaunitz, the Austrian Minister of State, had arrived 
at this time at the head-quarters of Prince Charles at Aussig, for the 
purpose of conferring with him and Marshal Daun as to the military 
operations of the future. General Nadasti, in order to recommend 
himself to the Minister, took advantage of the King^s absence, and 
having received information that Wintcrfbldt was also away "Vvith the 
Duke of Bevem, so that the two battalions under his command were 
at the moment without a commander, on the 7th of September he 
attacked the Prussian post with 15,000 Bavarians and Wirtem- 
bergers. After having been more than <p\ce rcnulsed they made 
themselves masters of the ^l^iimce. Winterf^t hurried back to 
the assistance of his men, as soon as h^ heorc^C 
at last forced to retire with a loss of DKX) the pliant 

Winterfeldt himself, who was mortail^ wouuSm & breast and 
died in a few hours. He was Frodeij^clfs’greatest fkvpurite, and a 
man of great talent. When the Kingheaid of this event be exclaimed, 
** The number of my foes has never appalled me, but how shall 1 
replace my generals ?" On the side of the enemv Nadasti, Clerici, 
and sever A other persons pf distinction were wounded; thel^issians 
lost the Count of Anhal|.|^ some other officers, and 1900 men, 
together with six pieces of oshnon and several colours. The victory 
of the Austrian^ who ipiyudned masters of the fidd, afforded great 
rejoicings at Vienn% 

34. TAKEN BT THE AuSTBIANB. 

The Duke of tins, apprehensive for his communica- 
tions, retreated and passed the Queise. Prince Charles 

resolved to attack^A^ fwe* and accordingly marched to Glogau. 
On the Ist of Octdbsn^ tlski i Mi reached Breslau and crossed the Oder, 
on the other side 0 # sfUdi ^ chose a strong camp behind the Loh^ 
in order to cover tlw» i^asriltal and reopen his communioatiem with 
Upper Blesia. ChiuiHk'^ping deficient in magaiUiSB had marphed 
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towards Breslau, Lopi^ to possess himself of those of the enemy 
before they could arrive. His army consisted of 90,000, and was 
opposed to only 28,000. But he still had Schweidnitz, which was 
held by the Ptussians, in his rear, and was fearful it might prove 
da^erous to him in case of a reverse. He therefore encamped im- 
m^ately opposite to the Prussians, and detached Nadasti to besiege 
that fortress; fdr the possession of it was absolutely necessazjji; to the 
Austrians wintering in Silesia, and Frederick regarded it of equal 
importance to himself as the key to the province. 

Nadasti had wdth him a formidable force, consisting partly f f the 
new reinforcements of Wirtemberg and Bavaria. He ordered two 
sides of the town to be attacked, and on the 27tli of October the place 
was invested, and the trenches opened. The Prussian garrison con- 
sisted of 6CXK) men, coniinanded by Major-Oeneral Seers, On the 
30th they made a sally, in w hieh they killed, wounded, and took some 
800 men, and did some damage to the lines of the besiegers. On the 
6th of November, however, the Austrians began to cannonade the 
city furiously, and on the 10th the third parallel was completed. 
The same night three of the star forts and redoubts weie carried, 
and in the morning tlicy made themselves masters of the body of the 
place. The garrison had thrown up a considerable earth W'ork during 
tlio siege, b(‘hind which they now retired, but the commandant on 
the 12th w'as forced to capitulate with all his garrison, after a siege 
of sixteen days, since no hope existed that the Duke of Bevern could 
come to its relief. 


35. The Battle op^Bbeslau. 

During all this time Prince Charles and the Duke of Bevern 
remained in their camps near Breslau. On the 14th the King re- 
ceived intelligence of the surrender of Schw'cidnitz j and tm the 17th 
of October Nadasti rejoined the Austrian camp with the besieging 
force. The Austiians now deemed it advisable to attack the I^s- 
sians Ix^fore the King could arrive, who was advancing in all haste 
with his victorious anny, and preparations were immediately made 
for the impencUng battle. 

Tile Prussians were on the right bank of the Oder, and had occupied 
their time by forti^ing their position with redoubts, which covered 
Breslau ; but it has been thought they would have done better to 
have included the latter within their lines, and brought its guns into 
their defence, by having it as on unassailable point on which to rest 
their right Bank. The Prussians were drawn up in two lines in 
front of the fortress,: one line was composed of ^^^an4il!3^^ ood the 
other of cavalry. The Austrians also were drawn up in lines with 
a res^e. The river Lobe ran between the two armies* but the 
Bruasians had not made as much of it as a defrnoe aa they cmgbt to 
have done; artificial inundations would have moiNEi effectually 
strengthened their position than the small field-works they had 
thrown up ; a strong abattisr however, on the right fittok vis the 
junction of the Lohe with the Oder, near the village Klsnltes , wy 
well garnlahed with rifi^en, and wa« a good protection. The f%lM 
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wine r^ted on 3^osel; the left on Klein Mochber, end this was 
extending to the suburb. 

iXn 21st of November the Austrian army, under the 

imj]((e^tGi' lb# Prince Charles and Marahal Daun, who were in 
Qrofto’dafychbor) assembled at this point of the Lobe, and threw^ up 
several liatteirlli^to cover their passage. Pontoons also were collected 
ip gia|||||»-nnmbors for the same purpose. The day broke with a fog, 
\?hich* wah rather an advantage to them, as it enabled them by nine 
in the morning to get forty pieces of artillery into position behind 
intrenchments, ready as soon as the day cleared to play upon the 
villages on the opjwsite bank, which were full of the enemy's troops, 
and were included in the right and centre of their position. The Prus- 
sian left w'as under General Ziethen : it consisted of seven battalions 
and twenty s(|uadrons in the first line, and thirty squadrons in the 
Bccdnd before Grnhisclien, where there w-as a redoubt, and there 
were tw’o more betw'cen Grabischen and Gabitz. The Austrian 
General Nada'^ti w as directed to attack this wing. He w-as the first 
to cross the rivulet at brc'ak of day, and after passing he drew' up 
his force in line between Oltaschin and Krithern. Ziethen thought to 
outflank this position, by sending his cavalry tow'ards the left into 
the plain of Durjahn. This was altogether a false move ; for he left 
an interval between himself and the Duke of Bevem on his right, at 
the veiy point wdiich w^as now' about tc» be assailed. When the fog 
cleared up at twelve Prince Charles immediately advanced, Jind in 
less than three-quarters of an hour had laid seven bridges o\ ri the 
Lohe, in the enemy's prewmee and under their fire; but the few 
Prussian guns were eflectualT) (werborne by those which the Austrians 
bad established on the op] ionite bunk, and Although the banks were 
marshy, the stream itself w'as not broad, 

Thirty-fite companies of grenadiers, sustained by twelve troops of 
horse under l^incc Lowcnstein, all under the orders of General 
Sprecher, crossed at Gross Mochber. A strong support follow'ed under 
the command of Lieut. -General Antlau, with a considerable body of 
cavaliy under Count Lucchesi. As soon as they got over, the^ all 
formed up in two lines, notwithstanding the heavy fire of the I*russians, 
which, however, could not prevent this move. Ziethen at this 
moment extended his forSb to his right instead of to ^hls left, and 
advancing as far as Gr&Mschen, fallen on the Austrian flimk ftom the 
hill before it, and a^t hj| cavalry into the plain below, he might have 
prevented the Aw^wiis estahhshing themselves in thb most im- 
portant and neglecto^Uiterval whieh they now attained j but eveiy 
thing turned to ^|^;1[kwour in this attack. The redoubt near 
Gr&bischen was ii)1|<|yylrmfd through a mistake, and occupied imme- 
diately by some Auatriah ordnance, which took the Prussian lines in 
flank on either hand; for tliis was a salient angle of their position, 
and the soldiers plae^ here were raw Prussian recruits, who wQidd 
not advance under t^s raking Are to retake it, so that the Aturtfbns 
established themselves here firmly in the very key of the wpole 
poBition. ^ethen, however, hdd Nadasti completely in check|hnd 
so poaidked him as'to render him incapable of repeating any 
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again during the whole battle ; but Nadasti*^ conduct in not att^pt- 
ing sometliing drew down upon him the anger of Marshal Bl^n, 
who represented to the Impenal Court that he had not done hisISfest 
in the action, and he was accordingly punished by being deglpiYod of 
all his employments. 

It was three o’clock before the column under Lieut. -Gcnenai Count 
* Arberg on the Austrian left had passed the Lobe, but notwithstand- 
ing many breastworks, ditches, and other defences, they advanced 
bravely against the redoubts by Schmiedfeldt and Hdchen, |kti^ after 
a most bloody contest drove the Prussians out of them. In the iittacks, 
however, they fired away all their ammunition, so that Geuem^chwald 
with his division was enabled to drive them back from Scjpniedfeldt ; 
but he being himself taken in the rear, and some of his battaliona 
thrown into disorder, now retreated m turn. On the extreme right 
of the Prussians, near Ihlsnitz, the Austrians never gained any thing 
of importance. The division of Brandeis repulsed every attempt 
made till dark against this village and the abattis. 

It w>i8 now six o'clock, and nearly dark, and the Austrians thought 
themselves secure, but tlie Prubsiniis returned to the attack both at 
Klein Mochber and Klsnitz. The carbineers also strove to push 
forward, but the ditches prevented them, and, the night coming on, 
the whole at length retrograded on the suburb of Bt. Nicholas. 
Here the Duke of IBcvern met the retreating colmnns, to his great 
surprise, as he believed that Generals Lestwitz and Schultz would 
have taken Klein Mochber, and he Lad consulted with Ziethen how 
best to support them in it during the night. He now ordered them 
to retire through Breslau in the night, leaving 3000 men there in 
garrison, and abandoning thirty-six guns and alxmt 600 prisoners. 
'Jhc whole loss of the Prussians was estimated at about 6000 men : 
that of the Austrians at 666 killed, five generals and 462 wounded, 
and about 400 horses. Among those who had fallen in the battle, no 
one was more regretted than Colonel Voltcz, an Austrian officer of 
great genius. His death occasioned Marblial Daun to exclaim, “ W© 
have lost a man who was worthy of leading an army ; and I am not 
ashamed to say, that at the battle of Kolin he gave me advice which, 
with his assistittce, was the cause of my victory.” The strength of 
the Prusrians before the battle was not more than 25,000, while that 
of the Austrians was nearly 60,000 men. 

The Ihmssians remained on the 23rd behind Breslau without any 
attack from the Austrians. On the 24th the Duke of Bevern rode 
out with a single groom to reconnoitre the enemy, when he fbH in. 
with some Croats, who made him prisoner ; and it was remarked that 
he gfave himself up to this fate, being ashamed and afraid to meet 
his master, after surrendering a position which he had been expre^y 
commanded to maintain till the 5th of December, when the King 
expected to arrive. Certainly Frederick gave no heed to the letter 
he wrote in exculpation. He addressed the Empress Queen, offsir* 
mg to pay his own ransom j but with a magnanimity quite in aoo<^- 
^ce with her character, she declined any ransom, and eet tli0 
at liberty without requiring any condition* On Ws retuMt 
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to Bex^U&f he' was forgiven by the King, and made Governor of 

("IHI^Ths Austbians tabs Bbeslau. 

vMbed a due time for the return of the General, the 
conmolQl^ of^ army was assumed by General Kyau, who carried 
off tbl^ j|SllB^*^mainder of the discomfited army towards Glogau ; 
but O^neaiOl "Cicstwitz, who was left at Breslau, gave up the place 
^th( to r eaistance on the 25th, and retreated with the garrison 
after vk army. Frederick was highly displeastHl at this com- 
mandifflc^who had hitherto shown himself a courageous officer, 
and sencpiiim prisoner to a fortress ; for by this unfortunate battle, 
and the IBOH of the capital, Austria almost recovered possession 
of Silesia, and the Imperial anny obtained a large supply of pro- 
visions, fire-arms, and ammunition in Breslau, as the storehouses 
and maga/iiies were completely filled, and had not becm much 
diminished by the short stay of the Duke of BeveniN army in the 
neighbourhood. The Austrians believing that the campaign was 
finished, prepared to take advantage of the circumstance by making 
Breslau their wiatcr-quarters j the increasing cold in the beginning of 
the month of December having pointed out the pressing necessity of 
some such arrangement for tlic soldiers. Tlic conquerors had already 
begun to provide during the winter montlis for the govemment of their 
new conquests, wfficn the Prussian army under Frederick approached 
the capitaLof Silesia, tjpon receiving advice of the u^bvtiriate 
It^ifttle of Breslau, the King pursued his inarch with surprising ac- 
tivity, and continued it for nine succesiiyo days without halting. 
Upon his road he was gratified by being ipilled Jqr his troops who 
had formed part of the late garrison at Sbhweidnitz. Tlieso men 
chanced to hear, as they were conducted to their prison, of the victory 
the King had gained at liossboch, and, animated by thb tiduigs, they 
one and all rose upon tlie escort who guarded them,' and entirely 
dispersed it. Thus freed, they marched, uncertain, of their way, till 
ike same good fortune that ga\c them liberty, guided them to the 
army, who were roused and excited by this mark of confidence 
towax^ their leader — and the slightest occurrence of such a kind is 
construed into an omen on eve of an engagement. The Austrians, 
on the other band, profeased great contempt for the enemy, from 
whom they had .ai' bmgth sucOeeded in obtaining a victory : ^heir 
wperiority in numbers was so great that they tauntingly called their 
opponents tl^m grand guard of Potsdam and the parade of Berlm. 
Daun and fierb^loni had in vain preached caution in order to mam- 
tain the advantages thev had gained; but the Prince of Lorraine 
was impatient at the timid counsel of his associates, and allowed 
himself to be^ flattered by Lncchesi, one of his best officers, who 
|deaded tkdt it was beneath the dignity of a meritorious general to 
remaxti stationary, and that it only depended on another victwy to 
pat an end to the war at once. 

The King of Pettssia mabohbb into Silesia. 

Vplit information of the King's approach. Count Bulow was sent 
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with about 3000 men to occupy Liegnitz, as it was thought 
would pass near that place; while Prince Charles^ having 
to go and meet the enemy, passed the Schweidnita^i;^ inai 
so sure of victory, that the camp ovens, instead nlrtj^lrrtngili fW 
of the army, as was customary, were sent forwafi^' of 

Neumarkt. The King pursued his march through I^^iifoay^aplilirtved 
with his whole force at six in the evemng on the 2Sth at i^u^witz- 
on-the-Oder, where he found 1 100 Austrians under Oount Qarsdorf, 
whom he instantly ordered to be attacked, and of whom were 

killed, 150 captured, and the rest dispersed. Here he regM||biLed till 
the 2nd of December, when he was joined by the whole Mflly whi(di 
had been under the command of the Duke of Bevem, thuA increasing 
his force from 36,000 to 40,000 men. On the 4th, in file morning, 
he marclied to Neumarkt. Frederick was astonished at finding here 
an advanced guard of Croats with oven*^ and a complete baking 
apparatus, as well as a considerable magazine. He ordered his hussars 
to surround the place and summon them to surrender, and upon their 
reiiisal Zicthen fell upon them sword in hand, killed some 300, and 
took 600 prisoners. He now received information that the Austrian 
general had advanced with his whole army to meet him, and on 
hearing of this unexiHJctcd and imprudent step of his antagonist, ho 
turned and said with a smile to those around liim, ** The fox has left 
his hole, and^ unll punish impertinence.” 

Still the King could not help feeling anxious when he reflected 
upon the great disparity of the two armies in point of numbers. 
He accordingly tuminoned his generals and staff officers, and ad- 
dressed tliem in a speech which has been preserved in history : 
“Qentleujon, you are aware that Prince Charles of Lorraine has 
succeeded in becoming master of Sohweidnitz, beating the Duke of 
Bevern aud pobsessing himself of Breslau whilst I was necessarily 
absent,Jiaving been obliged to check the advance of the French and 
their allies. With the most heartfelt gratitude do I acknowldto? 
tlie services rendered by you to your fatherland and to 
There is not one ainoi)g'»t you that is not distinguished by 
great, some cliivalrous exploit, and I can consequently flatter myiHf 
with the hope that when occasion offers you will not fail to satisfr 
the demands which your country now makes upon your courage and 
devotion. Contrary to every rule of art I intend to attack the army 
under the command of Prince Charles, though it be three times my 
own strength, wheresoever and whensoever I may meet with it. 
I must venture on this step or nil is lost. We must beat the foe or 
bo buried beneath their batteries. These are my feelings, and my 
nets shall be in accordance with them. Inform the offioars of 
army of my purpose and resolves ; prepare the soldiers for the 
which are about to ensue; impress upon their minds that ^ 
fled in demanding the most implicit obedience filom them. ^|||f there 
he any one who fears to share these dangore |Hth me, he era tins 
oay demand his dismissal without being exposed to the slightest 
reproach from me.” With a friendly smile he oontinuo^H^l M 
already perfectly assured that not one of you will leave J #1* 
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CtUate on your assistance, and on victory as the consequence.” 
Whad he addrcsscli them a second time it was in sterner language, 
aUad^g to the punishments which should assuredly follow any 
“ That cavalry regiment,” said he, “ which does 
ttft iuMiMlIi&lfely after it is ordered burst im^^etuously on the foe, 
I If the tmttlc dismount and convert i^ into a garrison regi- 

ments MTlp hnttallon of infantry which, be the obstacles what they 
may, ehelPfor a moment hesitate, shall lose its standards and its 
swords^ md I will cut the facings from its uniform. Fare you well, 
gentkni^, for the present ; we shall soon have beaten the enemy, or 
we havl^ afeen one another for the last time.” These addresses from 
the King penetrated the hearts of all ranks, and fanned anew their 
enthusiasm^Hnto dame. The loudest acclamatious announced their 
resolution, which was still further evidenced by the silence that 
afterwards ensued. The night was passed preparing for the dght. ' 

38. The Battle op Leuthen ob Libsa. 


At five in the morning of the 5th of December the King 
already on the move. He had taken no notice of Bulow*s detach- 
ment at Liegnitz, which he left behind him. Had Prince Charles 
occupied it h^irasclf he might have prevented the junction of the 
Duke of Bevem’s army with that of the King ; but his movements had 
been evidently paralysed by the advance t>f Frederick jfror he neither 
advanced to prevent this junction, on which all the King's hoj^es 
depended, and which he could liave prevented, nor did he reinam to 
receive the attack, but crossc'd the Schweidnitz, wlfich, though small, 
yet with its marshy banks would have beeq better in his front, 
masmuch as any army must have passed it with difficult fret? of 
a stout opposition. Frederick could not have wished mr a better 
field of battle than the extensive plain on which he was about to be 
engaged. At break of day his army came upon afi eminence in 
frniit of the village of Boma, about half a mile from Ncumarkt, where 
lietiiw a strong corps posted, which in the twift^t he took to be the 
enMay's whole army. T^jjioitiimed out to be a corps under General 
Nadasti, oonsisting of Au^l^iiMus and troops of the Empire with some 
artillery, and having a Wtrong ahattis on the right, and two regi- 
ments of hussars with the Saxon light horse under Count Nostitz to 
cover their left wit^. The Prussian vanguard consisted of thir^ or 
forty squadrons, which instantly attacked these and drove them front 
the field, and Nadasti withdrew in consequence from the hill add 
retired behind^tha Austrian lines. As the Prussians ascended the 


emmence these kst came in full sight. The right of the Austriain 
poiition was behind Kypem, whence the front extended bel^d 
Im^ludtz and Leuthen to Sagsdmtz, and Nadasti now came into 
position on this wing^ and formed a hook towards the wood and lake 
0^ Gohlan. The force of which this army was composed, 

nearly 90,000 itro^ could scarcely believe their senses when they 
saw the siniill army-eftthe Prossians come into sight to attack them, 
numbed^ no more* than 33,000 of all arms. The King was n^ 
long i^^oorering that the weak part of the position was the left 
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wing ; but he made great demonstrations as if he would attack the 
right of the Imperial army, which so alarmed General Lucchesi. 
Commanded this wing, that he sent earnestly to de Tpn.nd sucooura* 
These were postponed till the enemy’s intentions could be more ftd^ 
understood ; but the Count having repeated his instances, 

Daun came up himself, to be at hand in case of need, and was per* 
Buaded to order up the reserve to strengthen this quarter. I^arcely, 
however, liad it come forward, when the whole of the King’s army 
was found to be moving obliquely towards the Austrian left hank, 
which rested on the Schweidnitz river. Marshal Daun accordingly 
flew to his left, and ordered Prince Esterhazy, Generals Maquire, 
Angcm, and all the second line to march and sustain that hank. 

It was about ten o’clock when the Prussians attacked a battery 
of forty pieces of heavy artillery that covered the Austrian right 
wing, with the two battalions of guards, and the regiments of Mar- 
grave Charles and ItKcnplitz, and then advanced under a most 
terrible hre to the very mouths of the guns with their bayonets 
screwed ; but suddenly the troops that formed this attack divided into 
four columns, and part marched rapidly to their right to assist in the 
attack of the Austrian left. Tlie King foresaw that he had exposed 
them to be tiiken in hank, and, to protect them, had placed four 
battalions out of sight behind his cavalry. It happened as he had 
foreseen : tho*Austrian cavalry came down upon the marching troops, 
and were received with so severe a fire from these four battalions that 
they w’cre driven back and the columns moved on. 

About one o’olock the Prussians commenced their attack of 
the wood on the Austrian left. Prince Charles had filled it wdth 
some young troop'* of the Empire who had never before seen an 
enemy, and the King detected this blunder immediately. “Be- 
hold the Wirtembergers !” said he ; “ they will be the tot to give me 
place for he knew they had been pressed unwillingly into the ser- 
vice against him. Six battalions under General Wedel ^t adhy d 
with such impetuosity, and the fire was so hot, that the vWHK 
bergers and Bavarians w'ho w'cro stationed behind the abbatif 
not stand it, and gave way in great disorder. They^^ 
and were received with frequent discljarges of muskdBiy fippiB 
own aUics, which added to their confusion. These nmawiiiiya uaot 
Imperialists coming up to their support, who were ^marcbi^ by 
single battalions in small columns, and so completely dji^ thjey uifbot 
them with their fears, that one after another turned siid fied- 
Genei-al Wedel, having easily taken possession of the redmld; near 
Sagschiitz, now hastened forward with two regiments in 
of battle, and their steady approach so paralysed the And^ig ^ 
they were prevented from ever getting into formatiottf li|t 
capital fault *in their regimental officers, since, by any 
enemy should have been chocked so as to have ensmled evojnw 
n number to form, who might have covered flie flying troops, or hn'l'® 
attacked the enemy. Now, indeed, would have bewi t^ time fljff 
Haunto have advanced the whole right wring of the Austrian anny to 
the attack of the left and centre of the Pruswans, at the momeids UQiali 
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Mwded of troops, and the Marshal has been severely blamed for 

g this ; but instead of a vigorous attack, Piince Charles only 
position on the village of Lenthen as a pivot, advancing, 
;he right wing through Frohelwitz, and at the same time 
idng the discomfited left wing through Gohlau. Leuthen 
L occupied from the beginning of the battle w ith troops and 
defendlbd with ai’tillery, and a great number of the fugitives had 
now thrown themselves into it. The King resolved to take it, and 
sent in three battalions, who w'ere instantly embroiled in a most 
murderous fight : other Prussian battalions advanced one after 
another, until the whole of their left wing was here engaged. 
Houses, gardens, and every comer of the village were alive with the 
fire of musketry and artijiler;^. Three sevenu times the Prussians 
were repulsed, but it never seemed to have occurred to the Austrians 
to advance and envelope them with their unemployed right wing. 

During this attack the King had remarked a small hillock covered 
with pines, which lay behind the left fiank of the new position, and 
he judged that if he could effect a lodgment upon it he w'ould com- 
pletely turn that wing ; but ft required some mananivring to deceive 
the enemy as to his object, which drew the remark from Daun to 
the Prince of Lorramo, “Ces gens s'ln vont, laissons les faire*.” 
Frederick, however, had directed General Driosen, at the head of 
some cavalry, to assault some' Austrian cavalr}^ on this fiank, and 
though exposed to a hcav> fire of gi*ape, they sucLeedi‘(l in f(>’* 'ing 
them back. The l*russian infantry was thus enabled to attack s< me 
brigades near the wocxl above spoken of, and, after an obstinate 
combat, took it, and thus ix'iietratcd between the left wing and flank 
of the Austrians, completely outw'ingiug thenj and ^tting in rear of 
their army. Tliey were thus obliged to retiPfe and'^td up tlie con- 
test at L^then. Nadasti, who commanded on the left, brought back 
his wing to Rathen with great skill: but the Prubsiun cavalry 
brought yp from near liohctintz as soon as the village 
wMaW and messed uix)n the retiring troops. They were, how- 
check by the Austrian artillery? (charged with canister,) 
unw fthocltt four o'clock, w hen the wgiment of dragoons of Iteyreuth, 
assisted by some infantry, got n|x>n their flank and forced them back 
to Ouokei^tz. Upon this IMnce Charh's again formed the line 
between that place and Lissa, which enabled the defeated army to 
retire through the latter place to the pontoon bridge below it a(*ro88 
the Schweidnitz. The Austrians /ought with great bravery during 
tlM whole action, especially at the village of Leuthen, where they re- 
Ambled their exertions and their courage. Marshal Daun snstainod 
||^eoiitest with gp-ent resolution, and brought them off with much 
ifbatty ; btlit it was too late, — all rushed in wild confusion towards the 
bridge mod the battle was irretrievably lost. 

^ But tbeugh nearly dark the King was not disposed to stop, it 
was oii to him to obtain possession of the bridge over which 

the eneuoy was retiring. To accomplish this he set off with Ziethen 


They are letiring, let them go off. 
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and a troop of hussars after dark, and reached the village of 
wluch they entered in perfect silence. Soon they perceived soidiers 
collecting straw, who were instantly seized, and they admitted ihsy 
were conveying it to bum the bridge. The Prussians wore nowreoog; 
nized, and a sharp fire opened on them by which many were stru3c 
down on the side of Frederick, who immediately sent off for some guns, 
which opened upon the enemy, and a confused fight of every kind 
ensued. At length his Miyesty cried out, “ Follow me, gentlemen, I 
am well acmiainted with this ground.** He forthwith turned to the 
left over a mwbridge which led to a sort of castle or mansion be- 
longing to the lord of the village. He was met as he entered by 
a niunber of Austrian officers who had just sat down to supper, but 
had been roused by the firing and were rushing about wdih lights in 
their hands to seek for their accoutrements and their horses. They 
were completely petrified at sight of the King, who coolly inquired if 
he could have a lodging there. They were so taken aback that 
they did not venture to r^use, and showed him upstairs to the best 
rooms. In the mean time the Prussians continued to arrii e in such 
numbers that his Majesty inquired whefc they came from, and heerd 
to his surprise that the whole army was on its w ay to Lissa. They 
had heard the firing and the cannonade, and that fresh troops liad been 
sent tor, and in the cntliusiahin of victory they had silently broken up 
their camps, and pressed on, striving with each other who should bo 
first to arrive to the aid of their sovereign. 

The generals and field-officers having now also come in, the 
King went amongst them to receive their congratulations. Prince 
Maurice of Dessau had commanded the Prussian right attack in the 
battle, and came amongst the number. “ Field-Marshal,” said the 
King, 1 congratulate you on your success.** The Prince did not 
immediately catch the full meaning of the address. » Speaking then 
louder his Miyesty repeated his salutation: “You don*t hear me; 

1 congratulate you, my Field- Marshal; you have rendered me more 
assistance in the battle, and executed my orders better than any 
man has yet done.*' But it was the superior skill of the King tblUf 
had won the day. With his inferior force he w^as enabled to 
more men into action at the points attacked than his antagonist,— a 
sublime principle in W'ar wliich must be decisive, especially when the 
opposing troops are nearly of equal goodness. 

The King had displayed extraordinary vigour during the whole of tins 
year, and struck two important blo^. He had executed a multiplicity 
of movements, fought seven great battles, and occupied 107 dMfepont 
positions. His manoeuvres at Rossbach and Leuthen will undoubtedly 
remain the lasting admiration and study of all militajy men. Napo- 
leon has left on record his opinion that the battle of'l.ieutihen was 
alone sufficient to immortalize Frederick, for that “ it was a maste^ 
piece of movement, manoeuvres, and resolution.** On tha field 
battle no less than 21,500 surrendered prisoners, and of tiiese 807 
were officers, including two generals, Nostitz and O'Donnell; 184 
8>uij 8 and fifty -nine stand of colours were the trophies ; 667^men 
were killed and wounded, not counting the Wirtembergers and BiaVa- 
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cians; aii^pngst the killed were Generals Lucchesi, Ottcrwolf, and 
Ihd^l^Stolhcrg. The Prussian loss was about 3000 killed and wounded. 
WhflKViglit h^ put an end to the battle, and all were lying on their 
jt^gJanrrounded by the dead and dying, a grenadier began to sing the 
of the hymn, “ Nun danket alle Gott/' This was tak(»i up 
ffiSi^ned in by the 25,000 victors who had survived the bloody day. 
Asifljfpier ** Te Deum ” was never perform#'d. 

89. Fbedebice begainb Posbebbioit oe BbeslAt. 

The Austrians crossed the Lobe on the 6th, intending if possible to 
cover Breslau, but Prince Charles found it neeeasory to continue his 
retreat towards SchweidTiitz, leaving a considerable garrison under 
Genend Sprecher in that fortress. Ziethen with three battalions 
of grenadiers, three reriments of infantry, five of dragoons, and two 
free battalions pursued the Austrians, who retired into Bohemia, 
so that by the end of the month almost the whole province remained 
to the King, for without a moments delay he invested Breslau, and 
prepared to besiege it $i form. Ilis troops, fiubhod with victory, 
demanded to be led to thss assault : but Frederick, knowing the 
strength of the garrison, and considering the fatigues his soldiers 
had lately undergone, and the fatal consequences that might ensue if 
he foiled to obtain the place, ordered the trenches to be opened and 
the approaches to be proceed^ with in the accubtomed form. He, 
however, bombarded it shaiqily, for the cold was extreme ; and a 
bomb-shell falling into a powder-magazine on the evening of the 
16th, the bastion attached and half of the adjoining curtain were 
blown up with about 800 of the besieged. This misfortune obliged 
the commandant to capitulate on the night of the 19th, when 
17,635 soldiers, with thirteen generals, mtaiy of them the bick and 
wounded in the late engagements, surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war. General Driesen was sent back with a force to besiege 
Liegnitz, and on the 26th that place capitulated ; Count Bnlow, with 
his 8000 men, obtaining leave to retire and join IMnce Charles in 
Bohemia. The ting found it too late to besiege Schweidnitz, which 
alone remained to the Austrians in the province, but he blockaded it 
stnctly by the winter-quarters he established, and Keith, with 8000 
men, who bad advanced into Lusatia to keep General Marschall from 
imp^im the march of the King, having accomplished this object, 
retumsA asd wintered in Saxony. 


^>^^jiAVAL Wab betweemsthx Bbitibh and Fbenoh. 

, of Great Britain snstained considerable damage this 

the activity and success of French private's, of which a great 
had been equipped in the Islands of Martmique and Quada- 
r The “ Greenwich,” 50, and a frigate of 20 guns fell into the 
t of the enemy, with a great number of trading vessels. On the 

r hand, the British cruisers and privateers acquitted themsrfves 

equal vigilance and valour. On the 18th of May the **Ante- 
]opg|L60, Captain Alexander Wood, cruising off the fVench oyst, 
hroHnt to action the French 50-gun ship **Aquilon.” After the 
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exchange of a few broadsides she sheered off and stood for the 
land followed by her opponent under all sail. Finding it impossible 
to escape, the “Ac[uUon'* rai;^ upon a ridge of rocks in Audieme 
Bay, near Brest, where she became a total wreck. Ihe “ Antdope ” 
had three men killed and thirteen wounded. A French 50-gun ship, 
the “ Due d’Aquitaine,” was taken in the month of June by two 
British ships of war after a sharp engagement. On the 21st of 

a )tembQ|l^ the Southampton, 82, Captain James Gilchrist, a 

laut and alert officer, who dgnalized himself on many occasions 
by extraordinary acts of valour, brought to motion the iVench 28- 
gun frigate "Emeraude'* off Brest. In consequence of the fiolm 
that ensued, the ships drifted foul of each other, and the French 
made an ineffectual attempt to carry the " Southampton " by board- 
ing, but after a severe struggle of a quarter of an hour, the “ fime- 
raude was forced to strike her flag, having lost both her captains 
and sixty men killed and wounded. The “ Southampton ” had her 
second lieutenant and nineteen men killed, and all her officers 
except the captain and twenty -eight men were wounded. The “ Tar- 
tar,” 28, Captain Lockhart, cruising in the Channel, gave chase 
on the 2nd of November to the “ M61ampe,” a privateer of 700 tons, 
mounting twent 3 '-six long lO-pounders and ten O-pouiiders, with 
a crew of 330 men. After a pursuit of thirty hours and a running 
fight of thirty the privateer surrendered, having lost twenty -eight 
men killed and wounded. Captain Lockhart had already rendered 
himself a terror to the enemy, and this exploit was succeeded bv 
another a few days later, when he effected the conquest of a Frencn 
adventuring craft called the “ Counters of Grammont.” 

But perhaps history cannot afibrd a more remarkable instaxice of 
desperate courage than that which was exhibited about this time by 
the officers and crew of a British privateer called the “ Terrible,” 
under the command of Cajdain William Death, equipped with twenty- 
six carriage guns and 200 sailors. On the ^rd of the previous 
December he had engaged and made prize of a large French 
ship from St. Domingo after an obstinate battle, in which he lost 
his own brother and sixteen seamen. He then secured his prize^ 
which contained a valuable cargo with forty men, and directed 
his course to England. On his way, however, he had the mis- 
fortune to fall in with ** La Vengeance,^* a privateer out of St. 
Malo, carrying thirty -six large cannon with 360 men. They filtt 
attacked and recaptured the prizes then both ships boro d&vfu 
upon the “Terrible,” whoso mainmast was shot away tiM 
first broadside. Notwithstanding this disaster the “TenriWe* 
maintained ^oh a fiudous engagement against both as <^n hardly 
be paralldifM in thB ftnnpiM of naval warfare. The French com- 
Jnander aJpd hia second were killed, with two-thuds of th^ 
company; bat the gall^t Captain Death with the greater pert of 
his offloers and almost his whole crew met the some fiitte ; snd with 
uo more than twenty-six persons alive, of whom axt^ 
jjverdy wounded or otherwise mutilated by the loss of a li]x^ ijP 
the other ten with more or less contasioDS, the ship was boarded ^ 
VoL. n. » 
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the eaemf, was so shattered that it could scarcely float. The 
victor itself ley like a wreck on the water, and the whole exhibited a 
frightfhl scene of blood, horror, and desolation. With difficulty the 
three ships were got into St. Malo's, where they were regarded with 
astonishment and terror. There was also a strange combination of 
names romarkfeble about this privateer : the “ Terrible ” had been 
equipped at ^ecution Dock, she was commanded by Captain Deathy 
her flrst lieutenant’s name was Devil, and one Ghost was^|argeon to 
the shi}). 

41. The Dutch ubhed to Hostilities DEOLiKii. 

The court of Great Britain caused a remonstrance to be presented 
to the Statcs-General on account of the facilities they had aftbrded 
the French troops in passing through Holland in the beginning of 
this campaign ,* but it does not appear that this remonstrance had 
any effect upon the Dutch, who were apprehensive of embroiling 
themselves with an enemy so alert in taking every advantage as the 
French, especially when ftere were no British troops in the way to 
back them up. Moreover, they were unwilling to forego the com- 
mercial profits of the war which they derived from either side by 
means of their assumed neutrality. It mtfy be hoped they got wealth, 
for they got no honour. 

Thus terminated tliis bloody and siugtdar year, memorable perhaps 
beyond any preceding one for the numlan* of great and imj>ortant 
actions, for the most extraordinary exertions of military skill in 
different parts of the world, for its variety of events, and it« wonderful 
revolutions of fortune. 
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23. BATTLE AT RAJAHMUNDEY, IN BENGAL.— 24. WAR IN NORTH 

AMERICA — CAPTURE OF CAPE BRETON. — 25. CAPTURE OF FORT 

DU QUESNE. 

1. Russian Army under Marshal Fermor enters Prussia. 

The Czarina Elizabeth sought to make amends to her ally the 
Empress Queen for the hasty evacuation of Prussia in the last year, 
which hq^ taken place during her illness and against her desire, 
by ordering a second incursion to be immediately undertaken into 
Prussia. The King, who had drawn e^fery available man from the 
province, and had just put his army, after a most fatiguing campjiign, 
into winter-<}uartei*8, could not prevent this measure. On the 16th 
of January, General Fermor, at the head of 100,000 men, set out 
from Memcl, and made a triumphant entry into Kdnigsberg on the 
22nd : tliis town was required to do homage to Russia on the ver^ 
(lay tliat happened to be Frederick’s birthday. It was universally 
celebrated as a festival by the ringing of bells, the blowing of trum- 
pets, and the beating of drums. But the inhabitants, frightened at 
the recollection of the cruelties of the preceding year, entreated for 
the protection of the Empress. “ It is fortunate for you,” said the 
General, “ that her most gracious Majesty, m^ mistress, has taken 
possession of this kingdom. You can but be happy under her rule,” 
and he detennined they should try it. The administration was im- 
mediately plac‘ed under Russian officials, and the whole of East 
Prussia regarded as a Russian province henceforward until the 
end of the war; the nobility as well as the citizens were re- 
quired to take the oath of allegiance to the Czarina ; and prayers 
were put up in all the churches for her as sovereign. The oath, 
more than the mere occupation of the province, offended the 
King so much, that be forced the magistrature of Dresden and 
other places to swear allegiance to him, and never during his life 
could he make up his mind to return even for a night to his kingdom 
of Prussia. Never, however, was any country more easily conquered, 
and the C’ourt of Vienna, to reward this ready acquisition, made 
Fermor a count of the Empire, while the Czarina confirmed aU his 
acts, and created him a field-marshal. The Russians continued till 
after the 21st of February (the birthday of the hereffitary Grand 
Duke, which was kept with great splendour,) in the quiet possession 
uf Konigsberg, and administered the govominent with wisdom and 
order ; but at length Fermor quitted the place and marched towards 
Pomerania, carrying with him on 30j000 sledges provisioas for hia 
army. No sooner were these troops across the firontier, and no 
longer restrained bj^their superiors, than their path was marked, as 
in former years, by mood and burning throughout this unfortunate 
province. The operations of the Russians were, nevertheless, much 
impeded by the difficulty of procuring provisions. It was not enough 
tliat they were masters of the Vistula, they required also the Warta. 
j^nsequently they took possession of Posen, occupied Elbingj||j|d 
and would have seized Dantzic, but that the attempt 
^0 iidiabitants of the town would not permit the Russians to 'j^e 
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posMSSion of their outworks, and made preparations to resist such an 
endeavour by force. The Russians had no time to spare for contest, 
and Fennor^s object was the Prussian states, towards which he 
pursued his march, and laid siege to Custrin. 

To the Fi'ussian General, Dohna, had been entrusted the defence 
of Pomerania, and he was at this time occupied with the blockade 
of Sfcralsund. He now received orders to raise the blockade and 
approach the Russians, but he could do little with his small army 
against 80,000 men, except to be on the watch about Custrin, which 
kept the Russians occupied at their old game of devastation until the 
summer. At length a fearful bombardment reduced the town to a 
heap of ashes, although the fortifications remained intact. 

2. Wab between Feenoh and Allies in Gebmant. 

While the French and Hanoverian armies remained in their 
winter-quarters, the fonner at Zelle and the latter at Luneburg, 
divers petty enterprises were executed by detachments with various 
success. The first, in point of time, about the middle of January, 
w'as an expedition of 12,000 men, under the Marquis de Noyer, 
against the to>vn of Halbcrstadt, which was not ft)rtified, but had a 
garrison. Unable, howe\er, to defend tlK?mselve8 under such cir- 
cumstances against such a force, these retired to Magdeburg. The 
French entered Halberstadt and treated the inhabitants as severely 
as if the place had been taken by assault. A heavy contribution of 
money was imppsed, imd all the corn and cattle impressed. The 
soldiers pillaged 4lie houses and insulted the owners, and at length, 
when they <j(wtted the place, they carried. off the principal inha- 
bitants as hostages. 

About the 16th of January, the Duke de Broglie assembled a con- 
nderable body of troops that were cantoned at Ottersburg, Rothen- 
bnxg, and the a^acent country, and advanced to Bremen, where 
they demanded admittance. Af^r some hesitation they were received 
upon an honourable assurance that no otrtjrago should be committed 
against the liberty, religion, and conmierce of the inhabitants. 
During an occupation of six days, howevet, they exacted a contribution 
of 40,000 florins, and exercised all their accustomed barbarities. 
The Gornum people loudly cliunoi|red against these enormities. Com- 
plaints even were preferr^ ^ V^ailles against these cruelties, and 
Richelieu was repaUed, returning laden with booty obtained by these 
most nefarious proceedingi. The Count 4 d Clermont was sent to 
replace him. llus m^ n mid never seen an army before, not even at 
a review, and was ind^ a Churchman* elected to the ra^ of general 

his courtly manners and djalents. When Frederick heard of 
the appointment he said, " I hope the next general the French will 
send will be the Archbishop of Paris.” Clermont arrived at Hanovw 
^n the 14th of February, and found an army of 80,000 men scattered 
3ver a long extent of ground *• Ids first efforts were to coUect the^ 
im|||%efore he could do so Prince Ferdinand of Brunswicl^ opened 
tfaST campaign^ l7th he established his head-quart^ ^ 
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Amelinghauseii, and advanced towards Bremen, was aban- 

doned at his approach. He dislodged the French troops from Bothen- 
bnrg, Ottersburg, and Verden, and at his advance they fled without 
pause or intermission across the snow -covered plains of Westphalia. 
By the end ot February the Prince had establi^d himself on the 
^anks of the Weser, which the enemy had every where crossed. 
The town and castle of Hoya, where the iEVench, under Count de 
Chabot, attempted to make a stand, were reduced by capitulation* 
Minden, with eight battalions and eighb squadrons under the com- 
mand of the Count de Morangles, was invested on the 5th of March, 
and on the 15th, after six days* open trenches, surrendered at dis- 
cretion. Tlie Duke de Broglie was sent to succour it, but arrived 
too late, and 1500 out of the 4000 who composed the garrison were 
BO indignant at the hasty capitulation, that they scattered themselves 
and escaped. Morangics was afterguards exiled. An English squa- 
dron, under Commodore Holmes, compelled the French to evacuate 
Embdcii. Brunswick and Hanover were successively evacuated. 
When the inhabitants of the latter city perceived that the French 
were preparing to quit it, they were overwhelmed at the prospect of 
being subjected to the same degree of violence and abuse as the 
other towns had been ; but their apprehensions were happily allayed 
by the honour and integrity of the Duke de Bandan, the governor, 
who not only took efleetual measures for restraining the soldiers 
witliin the bounds of the most rigid discipline and moderation, but 
likewise exhibited a noble proof of generosity beyond example. In- 
stead of destroying the magazines of provisions, according to the 
usual practice of war, he ordered the whole to be sold and the pro- 
coids to be distributed among the poor of the city, who had been long 
exposed to the horrors of famine. The Begency of Hanover, deeply 
impressed with a sense of this high-minded conduct, included his 
name in thdr prayers on the day of solemn thanksgiving to Heaven 
for relieving them from French dominion. Count Clermont now 
established his head-quarters at Hameln, but gave it up with all its 
ma^zines on the approach of the Duke of Brunswick, and retired to 
Padorbom, issuing orders to evacuate Osnaburg, Munster, and 
Hesse. Not thinking himself now secure in a^ part of Westphalia, 
bo regarded nothing but the Bhiuo as a sumcient barrier behind 
which to rally his forces, and in the beginning of April he crossed 
that river near Dusscldorf, and established his quarters on the fron- 
tiers of Holland, betweeudithe Boer, the Maese, and the Rhine. The 
Duke de Broglie remained still behind the Lahn, and garrisoned 
Frankfort and Hanau. Such was the precipitancy of the retreat, 
that time could not be found to destroy magazines, or even to call in 
the detachments. Vechte, a sm^l fortress wi^ a gan^n, near 
Diepholt, in which was a complete train of battering artillery, was 
fo^otten and taken possession of. It was calculated that 11,000 
prisoners were left behind in this retreat. Hie Duke of Brunswick, 
oontaited with the fortunate issue of his enterprise, took up his 
^narters %t Munster, and ordered the Duke of Holstein to proceed 
to Dulmen and watch the French on that side. His army required 
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some repose, and he was awaiting considerable reinforcements from 
|;»glaiid. 

3. Tee King besieges and taxes Sohweidnitz. 

The King of Prussia continued at Breslau during the months 
^ Janua^ and February, making preparations for the siege of 
8$^weidnitz, which he held closely invested. His light troops, 
supported by some regulars, were continually employed in beat- 
ing up the Austrian posts in mountains, to prevent them 
from approaching Schweidnitz. On the 15th of March the King 
broke up his head-quarters, and moved to Grissau. Schweidnitz 
had a garrison of 6200 men, under General Thicrheim. In the 
night between the 1st and 2nd of April, 9600 Prussians, under 
Lieut. -General Treskow, opened the trenches. Tlie Prussians did 
not shine so much in a siege as in the field, and Frederick, who was 
not partial to this sjiecies of w^arfare, was niggardly in his means 
for carrying it on. During this siege Colonel Balby, who was a 
French officer in the Prussian service, and colonel of engineers, 
made the most urgent complaints to the King, stating that in 
order to get the worn-out soldiers to do more work, they re(juired to 
be stimulated by some advantages: he therefore begged that they 
might have daily meat and beer served out to them. ** For God's 
sake, sire,” said the zealous officer, ‘^^do not look at the expense.” 
The appt‘al answered. In a few days nine batteries were er#‘cted. 
On the 13th and 14th twenty -four heavy guns and thirty -six mortars 
were in battery, and silenced coMk^^y^tbe fire of the^ besieged. 
On the 15th Balby proposed the Mftult, fir the eap had been carried 
up to the palisades. The Galgen fort was fAen accordingly on the 
16th, when Count Thicrheim Burrendvredj with two ^nerals, ).73 
offic^, and 3436 men. This conquest is said not to have oostihe 
Prussians 100 killed. 

4. He lays Siege to Olmittz. 

The Austrians had been making great efforts during the winter to 
recruit their forces in the electorate of Saxony, under Marshal Darni, 
and were now in a condirion for action. They were here opposed by 
thirty battalions and fos^ or forty-five squadrons, under Prince 
Henry, #ho ha4 nlAo garrisoi^^iu Leipnc, Dresden, Torgau, and ]^rna. 
Field-Marshal Dkun assembled his army on the 29th of ApriL With 
the superabupdani ttmtkm ahd foresight t^t distingnish^ this con- 
summate General, he bad thrown up intrenchments along the Bohe- 
mian fironto to guard agahist any interruption from that quarter* 
His head-quarters were at Skalitz. General Boscow with a consider- 
able corps was placed at Trautenau, on the road that leads foom 
Bohemia to Landshut and Bchwe&dnitx. The Duke d’Ahremberg with 
a eorps of reserve was posted at Kachod, and Genend Loudon with 
hia light troops at Lewm De Yille had entered Cfimutz and left some 
troopa^hear Obschan. Frederick ffid all in his power to oemfinn his 
adveitary in his apprehensions for Bohemia, while he wal mal^ 
ill nacMaaiy preparationB with great reetBcy for the exeoutkm cf a 
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far different oliject to that which Daun was so carefully providing 
against. He resolved to make Moravia the seat of war this y 
It was fresh ground, as yet untouched by the ravages of war. The 
many difficulties inseparable Irom an invasion of Moravia were 
increased by the Prussiana having no magazines within forty leagues 
of Olmutz, which it was thought necessary to besiege ; but in spite 
of all this the King resolved to undertake it. The difterent bodies 
of the enemy’s troops that could stop his progress were driven 
Imck, and the army destined for the siege assembled at Neissc. It 
inarched forward in two columns. In throe days that led by the 
King arrived at Troppau, and the other led by Marshal * Keith 
at Jagemdorf: both entered the plain of Olmutz on the 8rd of 
May, the one by Sternberg, and the other by Gibau. The march 
was so rapid that they moved forty leagues in three itys. General 
de Ville, who Jhad commanded in Mora\ia during the winter, threw 
8000 men into the fortress under General Marschall, a man of ex- 
^lorience, oonrage, and determination, and on the approach of General 
Werner with the Prussian vanguard, retired to ^ossnitz. On the 
arrival of his Majesty in {ktsoii with a corjis of infantry and 
dragoons, General de Villo retired to l*rcdlitz and Wischau, or which 
Ih-ince Eugene of Wirtemberg, with four regiments of dragoons, one 
of hussars, and some battalions of infantry, occupied l^rossnitz. The 
Prussian army had marched, so fast as to outstrip the battering 
ordnance dostmed for the siege ; but General Fouquet, who bad been 
left in observation of Marshal Daun, seeing liim now disposed to 
move towards Moravia, reinfig^ the prison of Glatz, and hastened 
back to Neissc, where the remainder of his corps was placed; whence 
he conveyed the ammunition and artillery destined for the siege, so 
that he reached Gibau on the 12th of May. As soon as the arrival 
of %e siege artillery was intimated to Daun, he formed the plan of 
advancing upon the King, and proceeded to Gewitsch, while General 
Harsch posM himself on his left at Muglitz, and Jahnus between 
both, near Loschitz, General do Ville coining into position on the 
right. General Loudon was at Hohenstadt, with posts at Aussee. 
Strong parties were sent forward to observe and restrain the enemy« 
And they alarmed their posts, and attacked several with success^ 
destroying and taking much forsge : in all these ikirmishes the Aus- 
trians obtained great advantages. General Marschall put the works 
of Olmutz into complete defence, levelled the suburbs, and inundated 
the side near Hra&h. i^he works were of great extent, and in a 
marshy situation, which rendered it diffioult of wproada, and it was 
reoognized as a place of strength, and capable of roE^I^ a siege in 
form. 

Held-Marshal Keith took on himself tbs oondost ^ege of 
Omutz, and Colonel Balby directed the works SS tmf Mpmeer. 
p)k officer made a remairkable mlati^ at stairthigt he MoiMhied 
ro oommenoe hia lines on the side cf the Tifelberg, ftmn idea that 
the river forts could not hero enfilade the trencbisi Mtpe distance 
wasfouiMtobeiogmttiBftl^rirarrinm^oonMni^eMM^ It 

waatimirightof theSTIhofMaywbenthetniiiffiesnmilt^^ ^ 
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' the^^Oth the first parallol was completed^ and on the 31st a cannonade 
wa^pened from forty guns and mortars, which had no effect from the 
distance. On the 4th of Juno the second parallel was finished; but, 
as waa expected, it was so enfiladed from the river forts that no bat- 
teries could be erected upon it. On the 22nd the sap was carried to 
the foot of the glacis. 

Marshal Daun was in command of an army raw and undisciplined, 
and was not yet in a condition to give the King battle ; but in the 
post he had placed his army, he had no apprehensions of being 
attacked, nor were the Prussians able to prevent his communication 
with the beleaguered town by means of the river Momva. His great 
object, therefore, was to intercept the Prussian convoys. All hopes 
of the besiegers' success at this moment icsted on the timely arrival of 
a large convoy from Silesia, and Zietheii had been dispatched with his 
corps to protect the convoy, whicli was also escorted by 40tX) men, 
and was to leave Troppau on the 25th of June. Daun having intelli- 
gence of this removed to Egwanou itz, and sent foiward a detachment 
to Prerau in order to attack it on the side of Stadt Liebe, while 
JahnuB on the left was to advance to Bahrn, so that the enemy might 
be attacked on both sides at once. General St. Ignon, who was at 
Prerau, hearing that an inferior force of Prussians was before him at 
Wibtemitz, resolved to fall on them. Keith, however, was enabled 
to give General Meyer timely notice o^the enterprise, and he accord- 
ingly kept his people under arms all night ; but although the pafi*olB 
he had sent out had not returned, yet as he perceived no appeal ance 
of an enemy at half-past four in the morning, he ordered his men to 
turn in. They had scarcely unsaddled, before the enemy penetrated 
into the camp, cut to pieces many men, wounded and made prisoners 
many more, and compelled the Kest to rrtfre t^Drozdin* Keith then 
ordered Meyer to retreat to Hdilitz ; but his men wero thrown into 
confusion by some cavalry, and forced back aoMMS Hba Morava. 

In the mean time Marshal Daui^ thinking the opportunifY 
favourable to strengthen the garrison with a reinforcement of fresh 
troops, detached General Buiow on the 19th with 1200 infantry, 
and aWt thirty artillery, who «rrl?ed without difficulty at Prerau. 
General St. Ignoti then sent towards Olmutz some strong patrols, who 
concealed the march of Bulow*. That Gener^ furnished with ^ides 
who knew every nook of the country, led his men through thickets 
and wilds, succeeded in ending the vigilance of General Betzow, and 
on the 22nd, at dajhmk^ fortunate^ entered the fortress with his 
whole detachment. Uto King was taken by surprise at this success, 
and exclaimed with astdmshment, "It is indeed the Austrians ! they 
are learning to 

exp^Hied ^Oirrloy had arrived on the 26th on the heights neat 
BontflCh, under Oolooil Mosel, but the roads being very b^, and 
the Hne of march of so great a train very tedious and full of impedi- 
ments, Moiel wag oonmelled to stop in that town till the 27th, that 
the whole konvoy ndp^oome up. 

In the ihMn time ^Sbmerol Loudon reached Sternberg on the same 
day, ttid posted hie Infbitry on all the commanding grounds* with his 
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cavalry on the plain to the right> so as effectually to hinder the King 
from receiving the smallest intelligence as to the fate of his convoy. 
Colonel Werner had indeed been detached by Ziethen, with a force 
of infantry and cavalry, to communicate with Mosel, but could pro- 
ceed no further than Gibau. On the 28th, in the morning, Lou- 
don advanced to the deiilo between Bautseh and Alt Liebe, through 
which the convoy must absolutely puss. Colonel Mosel had in like 
manner put himself in motion at break of day, and was soon in sight 
of the Austrians, when he immediately attacked them, and succeeded 
in pushing them back, with the loss of one gun and 200 prisoners. 
Loudon, therefore, fell hack to Bahru. Mosel, however, would not 
let himself he drawn into pursuit. The peasants with the convoy had 
ded away panic-struck at the first shot, and the hussars and Croats 
had plundered every waggon; but he was enabled to send off 
Adjutant BeviUe to apprise the King at l^ssnitz of the affair, and 
advanced his convoy as far os Ncudorfd. Here, on the night of the 
28th or 29th, he was joined by Ziethen and Colonel Werner, and it 
was determined to remain in the mountains on the 29th, to collect the 
people together again from the thickets in which they had concealed 
themselves. On the 30th the convoy resumed its march at break of 
day on the road to Domstadtl. By the delay, however, General Zis- 
kow'itz had time to come up to join Loudon, and so posted his corps 
that as soon as about 120 waggons had passed the defile, he opened 
so severe a fire of artillery that it killed every horse, and brought the 
line of march absolutely to a stand. Ziethen sent forward General 
Putkammer with about 200 hussars, who got possession of several 
guns; but Loudon coming up at the same moment from Bahm 
attacked the convoy on that side. Ziskowitz had secured his artillery, 
which played incessantly upon the waggons, so as to drive the convoy 
into irretrievable confusion. The combat was very obstinate, and 
lasted above two hours ; but the whole convoy was broken, burned, 
or scattered. Ziethen, therefore, was forced to retire on Troppau, and 
only General Boscow, who commanded the avant-garde, and had 
taken advantage of the explosions and confusion to get off some of 
the convoy, arrived with about 250 w aggons (all he could collect) at 
Keith’s army. 

6. Siege or Olmtjtz baibep, and the King advances against 
Febmob. 

The blunders and delays attending the siege, the insults and 
enterprise of the Austrian outposts, the actoal possession of part of 
his territory by the Russians, and, above all, the loss of this important 
convey, induced the King to raise the siege of OlsMitta* which ought, 
in truth, never to have been undertaken. This was aciooiaplished with 
such (kill by Field-Marshal Keith, that he was enabl^ to bring away 
all his cannon and provisions, two or three useless pieces of artille^ 
alone remaining as a memento that Olmutz had ever been besieged. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of July, Frederick summoned the superior 
officers to ^ presence, and thus addressed them : ** Gentlemen, the 
enemy has found means to destroy the convoy which was on its 
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£r 09 i In consequence of this disaster 1 am compelled to 

(ef^e of Olmutz. Don^t let officers siipposc that all is lost 
obUsKimience. Par from it— all shall be repaired, and the enemy 
lAiall f<^el the result. Officers therefore must inspire the men with 
courage, and not permit raurmurings of any kind. 1 do not expect 
any one to show pusillanimity ; but should I, contrar;y to my expecta- 
tions, find such to be the case, I shall visit it with the utmost severity. 
I ghail now march, and will attack the enemy, be he posted where he 
may, in front of one or several batteries ; yi‘t*" — here the King paused, 
atid rubbing his brow with the handle of his Spanish cane, continued, 
“ I shall do nothing without consideration and forethought, and I 
cherish the conviction that every officer, and indeed every private, 
will have confidence in me that I will do so.*' 

The conduct of Marshal Daun on this occasion descrv’^cs the highest 
commendations. He had freed his country, he had driven away his 
adversary from a conquest he deemed secure, and that adversary the 
King of Prussia. He had delivered Olnmt/, and this with scarcely 
the loss of a man. He had well understood when to avoid a battle, and 
when to engage so as to do so with advantage ; and he had brought 
the King on this Ist of July to such a point, that it was equally dan- 
gerous for him to risk a battle or to raise the siege. In resting 
where he was, Frederick might well apprehend that Duun would attack 
him in front, while the garrison did so in fiank and roar, supported by 
the considerable divisions of Loudon, Juhnus, and Ziskowitz fiom 
the side of the mountains, all of whom were now closed up around 
Olmutz. In such a position it required all the prestige of bis name 
to impose on any enemy. On a dispassionate survey M the King of 
Prussia, he invariably commands one’s hig^'st ^miration when 
dangers are in every path, and his fall, to all ordinary calculations, 
inevitable. In such cases his powers of mind are exalted to the 
highest degree, and his genius shines out quite eqM to the emergency. 
On this occanon Frederick’s arrangements Ixw stamp of the 
master-mind. Marshal J)aun i^ry natdially ftpposed that his 
advemiy would take the shortest to 9iMa, and the King 

strove to confirm him in the fclsn He dispatched a 

courier to the commandant at eslA^erriftten orders to have 

broad and provender in rapdinese^M^t we^lwrival of his army, and 
the trooper played i)d* phn Ik> skilTuDy that he allowed himself to fall 
into the hands of jMistriAns, who, not suspecting any stratagem, 
gained possessidiL dispatch^ and immeffiately turned all their 

attention tO the oeei|{iation and defence of every road and pass that led 
that way. howrever, of adopting that road, the King resolved 

to avert the mat from hU own dominions, and take his retreat 
through the territoiyr of his enemy. Concealing under an inces- 
sant fire his intention of raising the siege, he struck Ids camp at mid- 
night, when the main army under the King directed its course by Ge* 
witse^ and Marshal Keith, covering the siege train and waggons, 
marolied 1^ Littau and MugUtz. It was the 4th before the Austrians 
came up with the latter at Krenau and engaged him. On the 10th 
Betatflr with^lihe rearguard was attacked by Loudon, and lost some 
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guns« but Keith came up to the rescue, and the Prussians resumed 
their march. The garrison at Troppau and what remained of the 
convoy and escort under Ziethcn marched away to Keisse, followed 
by General de Ville. On the 11th the King arrived at Kbnig&grfttz, 
driving out of it 7000 Austrians under Baron Buccow, and establishing 
camps at Lewin and Keinertz, where he remained in position tiU the 
25th without being attacked. General Fouquet was accordingly 
enabled to move with a detachment to convey the siege train to Glatz, 
which he happily executed. On the 26th the King removed to Neu- 
stndt, as if he intended to pass the mountains by Trautenau, which 
made Marshal Daun adopt the necessary mctisures to prevent him. 
The Prussians remained at Neustadt tiU the 3rd of August, and on the 
7th passed by Brannau and Pricdland into Silesia. Thus ended this 
remarkable retreat, altogether without example, and not comprehen- 
sible on any established principles of war. I'he imperial government 
were displeased with Marshal Daun for permitting the escape of the 
King, but reconciled themselves to the fact that Moravia and Bohemia 
were freed from the enemy. They struck a uiedal on the occasion, on 
which Daun was honoured with the title of the German Fabius, with 
this inscription on the exergue : “ Thou hast conquered by thy pro- 
crastination. Continue to conquer.” 

The Russian army under Marshal Fermor was all this fime in the 
neighbourhood of Custrin. This is a small but very strong place, 
situated at the conflux of the Oder and Warta, which latter river is 
narrow, but very deep and rapid in its course. The town is sur- 
rounded by the swamps of these rivers, and there is A timber bridge 
across the Oder, defended by an insufficient outjtfCkk, from which 
the Russians bombarded the town. It had at time a strong 
garrison commanded by Colonel Wittenau, a brave and competent 
governor. The garrison w'as summoned on tlm 17th of Au^st in 
true barbaric style, by a threat to storm and sabre the whole if they 
did not surrender immediately. The answer of the commandant 
was ; “ The town is in fact nothing but a heap of stones ; but the for- 
tifications are in good order, and the garrison has not suffered. I will 
defend myself to the last.” 

The King leaving Field-Marshal Keith with the greater part of hia 
army at Lundshut for the protection of Silesia, and taking only 14,000 
men with him left the army on the 10th of August, and hastened by 
forced marches to make head against the Russians. In eleven days 
he arrived at Custrin, having accomplished a distance of sixty Ger- 
man miles in the space of fonr-and-twenty days. On his amval at 
Frankfort, on the 22nd of August, he met President Bothenburg, who 
had left Custrin during the bombardment and acquainted the King 
with the disasters tlm had befallen the town. The army had indeed 
passed through the devastated province covered with looking ruins, 
and was therefore ftill of ardour, and derirous of revenging themselves 
on an enemy whom they not yet encountered, but whose crudties 
and devastations requirod to be atoned for by their blood. The King 
had at first intended to halt at IVankfort, but as he stood on the steps 
of the house in which he had supped, the shots of the bombardmssit 
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were distinctly beard. As the sound of each discharge 
it was observed that the King took a pinch of snulf, and 
i1rya| ^dent that notwithstanding the firmness of his character, 
there ‘^l^as a feeling of pity for the fate of the unfortunate town, 
and an increasing anxiety to fly to its relief. He w^as leaning against 
the doorposts, and Prince Maurice of Dessau and Seydlitz were with 
him. Orders had been issued to march at daybreak, but presently 
he ordered an immediate march, and the whole army started accord- 
ingly at two o'clock. The King, attended by six hussars, rode forward 
towards Golzow, where he found Count Dohna. ‘‘Well," said he, 
“ how goes it ? Do the Russians stand firmly ?" “Yes, your Majesty," 
was the reply, “ they stand like wads." “ Good, they will fall like 
bricks." Immediately on his arrival, he mustered Dohna's cor|)s, 
who were all in the highest order. “ Your men are all exceedingly 
smart," said the King ; “ I have some with mo who look like worms, 
but they can bite like adders." On the same day, the 23rd of August, 
the King unexpectedly crossed the Oder, near Gustebicse, two leagues 
lower down. On his way he took twelve Cossacks prisoners, the first 
he had seen, and turning to Major Wedel said, “ Mit solchem Ge- 
siudel muss ich mich heruuischlagcn The men that escaped gave 
Fermor the first intimation of the King's march, and he immediately 
ordered th^ siege to be raised. On this Fredeiick rode to Custrin, 
and going on the ramparts that overlooked the town, he was heard 
to exclaim ' several times, “ Incendiaries ! incendiaries ! " At the 
Kirschberg battery he met the commandant, with whose defence 
though most galbint, he was not satisfied. That officer attemptinj^ to 
justify himself, ** It is not your fault, but mine for making 

you command{m|^ He ordered money for the immediate relief of the 
unfbrtunate hfllmtants. 


Battle of ZoBNOost. 

The corps brought from Russia under Bi;owiie joincid the 

enuy which had lain before Custrin, and thq»niB4e ^ fbree now in 
the field under Marshal Fermor 50,CX)0 mmg* He advanced to 
meet the Ring as fiir as the hanks oi ilie little river Mutzel, end 
drew up his arm^ in a way employed jbi their Turkish wars — an 
immense square, m the middle of wniirii were placed their cavalry* 
their bogg^, and reserve, their artillery being on the outside — and 
the Cosmos' position exWded between Zicker and Quartschen, the 
villa^ of Zor^rf bring behind it. The field of battle wta shout 
two leagues distant Ihom Custrin. Bsftween two and three in the 
morning of the 25th of August, Frederick crossed the Mhtzri, near 
the miU called Damfitzel — the cavalry passing higher up at t^ 
bridge of Kersten—aud proceeded throu^ the wood oallea Haseiii 
out of the sight of the enemy. At len^ Fennor perceived the 
Fmssian army, 82,000 strong, with 117 guns, approaoh&n^ 
Batzlow and WUkersdorf towards Zomdorfi When the Eusrian 
sdldiare beheld the anns of the advanring enemy gUttering in the 


^ With such a rabble I must Isyahout me. 
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ra^st)f the morning sun they raised a tremendous shout of “ Frussac 
idiot,” The Prussians are coming and the Protopopc surrounded 
by priests, all bearing consecrated flags, rode solemnly along the 
inside of the square and blessed the troops. The King having 
reconnoitred and found that an attack could not be easily made 
from the side he had advanced upon, marched round to the opposite 
side of the square : consequently the right of his army became the 
left, and the left the right. The Prussian army immediately formed 
with their left behind Zomdorf, and their right about 800 paces 
from Wilkersdorf. It was formed in three lines, two of them infantry, 
and the cavalry behind it hod orders to advance only \i/hen tlie enemy 
were thrown into confusion, or to protect the retreat of the mfantry, 
if necessary, and favour its rallying. 'The artillery 'was disposed along 
the front; Prince Maurice was on the right with the first line; 
General Manteufel on the left with the second ; and General Seydlitz 
with the cavalry. 

The Russians awaited the King's approach motionless and in pro- 
found silence, and the Prussian artillery began to fire, directing 
a concentric discharge upon the Russian square. This order of battle 
had been found efficient <iuring their wars with the Turks, in check- 
ing the disorderly attacks of undisciplined troop«<, but it is the worst 
that can be adopted, for it prevents all possibility of activity 
in attack or defence, and the fire of great guns produces dreadful 
execution upon the troops. Captain Tielkc, who served with the 
Russian army, states, that in a regiment of grenadiers in this square 
fbrty-two men were either killed or wounded by a single cannon-balL 
There was also great confusion among the baggage inside; the 
horses became unmanageable, and it was necessaafy to remove the 
baggage out of the square and place it behind uiMter the cavalry. 
The village of Zomdorf had been set on fire that it might impede the 
advance of the enemy, neverthdess the Prussian infantry advanced to 
the attack supported by 2200 grenadiers ; but although these charged 
with the bayonet, it was imposdble to gain a foot of ^ound from 
the undaunted foe. In the impetuosity of the onset they had out- 
stripped General Kanitz, who should have supported them, but who 
in going round Zomdorf bore too much to the right, and exposed his 
left flank. The Russian cavalry took advantage of this, and the greUO- 
dier battalions under General Manteufd, when chaiged, fell back In 
great confusion. Hiis was about deven o'clock. The Bussisiks then 
burst with wild impetuosity from their ranks in the square, utterbig 
the wild shout peciuiiur to them, Arra I arra I” (victow,) and dgshea 
in pursuit in a state of inexpressible cpnfrision. ^ In this mommit of 
dan^r and dismay, when all seemed lost, Frederick by a rapid and 
masterly movement l^ught up the whole cavalry of nis* third line* 
whicdi iKnired with irresistible fruy from all sides upon the Rusdansy 
todc inflimtay in liank, and followed them through jdm ^jfut 
burning village of Zomdtorf. These unfortunate sc)ik8ani*Uhw 
seated an appearance sudi as had never yet been seen cm aa^ deildw 
battle : instead of forming into com|^t homes alw 

haviiig expmided all their ammunitloii« they >tood still Hke tUi t6 et» 
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themselves to be cut down, so that it was easier to kill 
t)aan to put them to flight. The confusion was terrible beyond 
description; the whole Russian right was driven back into the 
marshes of Quartschen, where stoed the baggage; and as soon as 
they reached this, barrels of brandy and other spirits were broken 
and drunk by the fugitives, who reeled away in no fighting condition. 
At length the l^Vussian cavalry returned to their old position and 
formed again. 

All that had now occurred happened on the Prussian left wing. 
The brigades of the right wing, which had scarcely advanced, now 
received orders to attack the Muscovite left, and ibc ordnance re- 
commenced their fire. But the Russian cavalry came on with 
extraordinary courage, endeavoured to seize the batteries, and 
actually succeeded in becoming masters of one. They weie repulsed 
by the regiments of Normaiin and the Prince of Prussia ; but at the 
same time Dohna’s troops, all fresh ai^d choice Brandenburg men, 
who had come from Silesia, forgot the reputation of the Prussian 
name, and gave way before the weakened and half-broken Russians 
under the eyes of the King himself. They were driven back in great 
confusion and flel to Wilker^dorf. It w^as now reserved for Seydlitz 
a second time to ward off the imminent danger that threatened. Ho 
dashed upon the enemy, both horse and foot, and drove them back in 
the face of a well-sustained fire of musketry and grape into the midst 
of the Russian lines, penetrated into the centre, and separated entirely 
the right and left of their army. Friends and foes were now mingled 
promiscuously together, and the sword and bayonet were the only 
moans of destruction used in the fight. One party exclaimed, “ The 
Prussians give uo^uartcr.” “ Neither do we,” was the reply. The 
carnage becaiq^ dreadful. The one animattid with despair and the 
other with ^KMgeance, employed such animosity lijad rage as w'as 
never before ffitercised in war by civili/ed nationSk At length some 
Russian generals, amongst whom^ was General Demikow, strove to 
rally some battalions and squadronayi^aiid oompelled the P^sians to 
retire behind Zicker. The King, thfit the enemy were again 

forming, ordered hve regiments td ad^anoe^ and led them in person, 
while General Rauter was ordered Ito ^aik» &em in flank. The King 
was so much exposed tliat his aida8,-de*<3ainp> Counts Schwerin and 
Oppen, were taken prisoners close tp The tremendous dust, the 
smoke ^om the firing, and the arrival of night rendered it impossible 
for any one to reepooise the King, a» that the troops followed him by 
his voice alone* Spt this last attack proved nnsuccessful, partly 
from want oP’ammnnitlon, and partly owing to the fact that these 
battalions a <^rd time gave way. They werO ordered back, and 
formed wiUi the whole army in order of battla, so that the right 
stood behind Quartschen and the left towards Ifomdorf, where the 
oava^y was posted. In the night the Russian right r^oined the 
left, ^ieh, under General Browme, who was dai^rously wonnd^* 
had mever left their position, and they encamped exactly opposite 
thp^l^l^QO on which they had stood the preceding day, Incremble as 
it nSig appear, the Russians, though distracted tm br6keii« never 
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quitted the field, and the Prussians did not attempt even on the fol- 
lowing days to drive them away. None of the accounts of this battle 
satisfactorily account for this result, nor agree as to the position of 
the Russians. On the 26th, in the morning, they commenced a strong 
cannonade, which was as vigorously returned for four hours, when 
all was quiet. Ferinor requested an armistice to bury the dead, which 
was refiiscd ; but it was not till the 27th that he moved away to 
Gross Camin. How this was effected remams a mystery ; he had to 
pass somehow between the King's army and the fortress of Custrin, 
and, having done so, he ordered liis army to Are ^feu dejoie. Here 
they rested till the 31st, when they quitted tneir camp behind Gross 
Camin, and marched to Laudsberg. The Prussians, who remained 
during all this time about four miles oft‘ at Tarnsel, followed them as 
far as Rlombcrg on the Ist of September, and on the 2nd the King 
with part of his army inarched away towards Saxony. 

In no battle during the \\j|»olc war was 6o much blood spilt. The 
Russians lost 941 officers, among whom were five generals, and 
20,590 men ; the Prussians 324 officers, and 11,061 men. The small 
number of cannon and the few prisoners taken, together with the 
fact that a part of the Russian anny had pas'^d the night on the 
field of battle, led them to claim the victory, but General Panin was 
so just as to say, “ We kept possession of the field, but it was either 
with dead, wounded, or drunk." The regiments Forcade and the 
Prince of Prussia had in the action possessed themselves of a great 
part of the military chest and some of the baggage in Zomdorf j and 
a dispatch from Marshal Dauu to Fermor came into their hands, 
advising him not to risk a battle with a crafty enemy whom he did 
not know, but recommended him to wait till he shmild have executed 
the enterprise he intended in Saxony. Frederick Answered it him- 
self to the Marshal in these words : You are quite right to warn 
General Fermor to be upon his guard against a crafty and artfiil 
enemy* whom you know better than he does ; for he has stood his 
ground, and has been beaten." 

Among the Russian prisoners were the Generals CzeAiiehew, 
Soltikow, Prince Sulkowski, and some others ; on their being brought 
before the King, he regretted that he had no Siberia to send them to, 
but ordered them to be confined in the casemates of Custrin, saying, 

“ If they should find the quarters bad they had made them so them- 
selves, and should now occupy them.” The generals complained that 
they were not fit for men of their rank, and were answered, Yon 
have not left a house standing where you could have had quarters, 
and must now be satisfied with these.' After a few days, however, 
the Kin g allowed them to obtain lodgings in some of the suburbs, 
which had not been destroyed. But the Russian prisoners were so 
much more numerous than the garrison at Custrin^ which was only 
a battalion of militia, that they entered into a conspinMSJ to Sfi upon 
the garrison, repossess themselves of the guns taken at Sktmdoi^, 
which were parked in the market-place, and march away to join 
either their own army or that of the Austrians ; hut the plot waa dis*' 
covered the day before that fiixed for its execution, and a Ideatenant 
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ILiidei^, who was at the bottom of it, was cruelly broken upon the 
wheel by order of the King. The second Sunday after this hard- 
fought battle was kept as a day of thanksgiving throughout Prussia, 
and the sermon of Sach, the court chaplain, was published in London, 
where Frederick’s victories w6re celebrated with as much enthusiasm 
as In his own capital. * 

Marshal Fermor marched with his army into Pomerania to cover 
General Palmbach, who was besieging Colberg, a place admirably 
situated fdr Supply tt)f the Russian forces in Germany. This 
place, though scantily provided, was gallantly defended by Major 
Von der Heyde with 700 militia, and after ii siege of twenty -nine 
days the enterprise was abandoned on the Slst of October, when the 
Russian army retired to winter-quarters in Poland and Prussia. 

7. The Beitish send a conjunct Expedition to the 
French Coasts. 

It was the policy of the first Pitt on his coming into power, that 
though he w'as never against continental measures when practicable, 
he would not send a drop of English blood to the Elbe to be lost in 
that ocean of gore.” Accordingly this policy evinced itself in a con- 
stant refusal to send an army to the Continent, but he considered 
that a British conjunct armament to the French coasts would effect 
all that was necessary on the side of England, by obliging the enemy 
to have an eye to his maritime interests, and keep down and limit their 
military operations in Germany. He soon saw the wisd(nn of phangiug 
his plan of annoying the French, who were nev«<;jji^ualy checked 
by the threatepec^escents on their coasts ; and aV^is very time 
Pitt was conj^mjMling a continental array should enter into 

the lino witlrthd allied fdi«^. As woon, ^o\irav^r, season ad- 

mitted, a ihigMy arxnaident, conMsting of fifteen ^f|alibnB or 13,000 
men, with sudEJr gufili, uudi^ the command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, was embarked on the 25th of M^ on board eighteen ships 
of the Une and thirteen iri^tes, vith 6000 marines, under the 
direction of Lord Anson And Adm»y'*H(iiwe, ^mh set sail from 
Spithead on the 1st of June for the Frent^ coasts. The King did 
not share his minister's confidence in any t>^nion of the expedition, 
which he said would end as others had done : all that would be 
done was that we should brag of having burned their ships, and the 
Frdhch would say they had driven us away.” The Duke of Marl- 
borough, although penjonally brave, was without experience or militaiy 
knowledge, and hud nothing but his great name to recommend him. 
Lord George Saekville and Lord Granby were appointed to serve 
under him, with Major-Generals Waldegrave, Mostyn, Drury, Bos- 
cawen, and EUlot. On the 6th of June, Howe, hea^ng and leading 
the transports, came to anchor in the Bay of Cancalc, near St. Maloes, 
and about seven in the evening the militaiy were landed without 
the loss of a man, and met with no opposition but from a few pea- 
sants. Xhe next day ^ey took possession of the fort of ParamA, and 
bumAd above 100 ‘sail bf shipping, together with a great nnmbOT of 
magarines filled wirii naval stores at St. Servin and SoUdoire^ a 
/ 
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faubourg of St. Maloes. On the 9th, with the uhi^ of war 

and artiUeiy, sailed with intention to laad tli»1)attermg-train, but it 
could hot be landed near the town, aMl General now resigned all 
thoughts of an attack oh the town by On the 11th the troops 

wore safely conveyed back again ^ btjM*fheir respective transports, 
and “ the French learned that ftiey were not to be conquered by 
every Duke of Marlborough.” His Grace had embarked in such 
haste that he left his teaspoons behind him, which were sent home 
after him with a polite irony in a cartel-ship by the Duke d'Aiguillon. 
The fleet then ran to Havre do Grace, but it was determined that 
tliere was no good landing there, and so it proceeded to Cherbourg, 
w here it came to anchor. Here it was at first resolved to land, and 
a disposition was made accordingly, when a storm came on, and the 
men, though actually in the flat-bottomed boats, were returned to 
their ships. The soldiers and the cattle had now nearly consumed 
all their provender, and began to fall sick. Consequently Howe, 
in the worst of humours, led the transports through the storm back 
to Portsmouth, whence the Duke of Marlborough, Lord George 
Sackville, and Waldegrave repaired to take the command of about 
10,000 men, who were now sent to join the Duke of Brunsw ick's 
army in Germany. Lord George, heartily sick of the sta, declared 
that he would never go again on that element buccaneering. 

Peincb Feedinand op Beunswick ceosses the Ehinb. 

Piince Ferdinand of Brunswick had now collected about 30,000 
Germans in a fertile space of country which provided his army, 
he had no fortresses in which to form ma^zines, and at this time 
no means even of forming a bridge. These impediments were, how'- 
ever, so "far got over by the Ist of June that the allied forces were 
enabled to cross the Rhine at Herven, near Cleves, on a bridge of 
boats hired from the Dutch, which were afterwards sent up the 
river to Rees, where the rest of his army passed on the 7th. The 
Count de Clermont, though he commanded 50,000 men, did not 
oppose the passage of the river, and appeared desirous carefully to 
avoid a battle : he was intrenched at Neuss, near Rheinfeld. It 
would have been madness in the Prince of Brunswick to have 
attacked him in that position, and he accordingly monmuvred for 
fourteen days to draw him out of it, which he cleverly accomplisbad 
through the indiscretion of the Count de GKsors, son of the Marsnl 
de Belleisle, at this time war minister to Louis XV., by which on the 
23rd of June the French army was drawn out upon the {dain of 
Creveldt, where Ferdinand now resolved to attack lum forthwith. 

9. Battle op Ceevbldt, 

The Prince made his dispositions for the battle with his usual 
vigour and prudence. After careftiUy reconnoitring the enemy, ho 
found that they had placed their army behind the Landwehr, (a laj^ 
mound of earth with several passages through it,) and along the side 
of this hill were several small woods, gardens, and yards ; the whole 
country around was omnpletely ^closed with farms ; their right was 
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at a village callecrK^chclon, where was a large and deep morass ; 
and their letl extendeil^tij^ii^ Anrath> where it was covered with a 
wood. The village oi also, on their right, was occupied 

by their troops. The aesolved, in consequence, upon three 

colanins of attack ; the reaiMpne to bo on their left wing, the other 
two to divert the attention of the%nemy, and to prevent them send- 
ing succour to their left. He advised the generals of these two last 
jcolghins to make the best use of their heavy artillery, and not to 
advance too fitr *until they were assured of the success of the prin- 
cipal attack. He himself assumed the command of the left attack, 
composed of sixteen battalions and fourteen squadrons, with the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick and Major-€teneral Wangenheim 
under him ; Lieut.-Gencral Sporken commanded eighteen battalions 
and twenty -eight squadrons on the right; whilst a battalion of the 
troops of Wolfenbuttcl was placed in the town of Hulste to cover 
the rear of the army. 

The troops were put in motion at^mr in the morning; but it was 
one o'clock before Duke Ferdimmd cquld get forward with the 
grenadiers of the right wing, on tlmij^^of Anrath ; for the route 
was much embanasf^ by the woods qS^tches that intersected it, 
and by the defile of Borselbaum. 4»e Count de St. Germain 
commanded the French in this quwS*, with the King's legion 
in Anrath, and 300 infantry in Creveldt, and defended himself in 
the most courageous mannof against superior numbers ; the whblo 
of the French grcnadliiBr corps was indeed sent to his assistance, out 
^ese troops missed th^ way. The Hanoverian aisJallery was gieatly 
superior to th.e^'Bsnch, but failed in driving the ene^ from the cover 
of the wood, ^e Duke of Brunswick accordingly jiut himself at the 
head of the first li||e of infantry, and with 'Ms usuid spirit advanced 
into the andonalntained a fiarious fire of small which lasted 
without iqp^rmisaion for two hours and a half, ^ere were two 
ditches li|ied with French infantry, which were in the end forced one 
after airntber. At length reinforcements came np to the hereditary 
PrincO, and he drove the enemy out of the wo(^. The Count de 
St. Geimain received orders to retreat, which he attributed to the 
ofices of General Montague, who had unnecessarily alarmed 
Count Clermont at the state of affairs, and brought about so pre- 
mature a step. The Hanoverian cavdry, under the direction of 
t0b Prince of Holstein, had by thb time found means to pass 
the plain and come into action, but the French horse which had 
maintained tjio best countenance possible, in spite of the terrible 
fire of the Hanoverian artillery, now kept their ground, and eovered 
the retreat cf the infantry. ITie Fren^ cavalry, however, lost the 
best of their ^diers in the retreat. The young Count Gisow, to 
whom we have above allnded, a youth of rare talents and great 
promise, was killed in charging at the head of the carbineers, and 
died in the arms of the boreoitary Prince, who knew him and 
was attached to him. Generals Splrken and Oberg on the ether 
wing had done great execution, and had comidetely enOTOmed the 
attention of the enemy in that quarter. Oberg sAtalfioed to Hldras- 
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may, where he attacked some infantiy in front, while Spdrken fell 
upon them in flank, which prevented the French from re*forming, 
and completed their rout ; but the Duke declined to pursue^ althou^ 
it was oidy six o’clock, and het^ncampOd on the field of battle, which 
was abandoned by the Fren^ who left behind them 7000 men. 
The French army took refuge under the cannon of Cologne, and it 
is said that the first to fly was the Abbe Ceneral, the Count de 
Clermont* who, arriving at a gallop at Neuss, demanded if many of 
the men had passed that way. “ Non, monseigneur,” was the answer, 
^^vous Stes le premier.” The command was of course taken from 
him, and transferred to the Marquis de Contades. 

The battle cost the Hanoverians about 1500 men ; but the plan of 
the weaker force attacking in three columns was novel and remark- 
able, though it was a well digcsted-scheme, and succeeded. After 
the battle the hereditary Prince took possession of Buremondo, and 
sent out skirmishers to the very gates of Brussels. The most im- 
portant consequence of the victory of Creveldt was the siege of 
Dusseldorf, an Electoral city on the Rhine, advantageously situated 
for ulterior operations, and where the army could maintain itself till 
the arrival or the British reinforcements, the first division of which 
had been already landed at Embden. The city was so severely 
bombarded, that a number of houses were reduced to ashes by the 
shells thrown in, and it surrendered on the 7th of July, after sixteen 
days’ fire, when the garrison were allowed to withdraw with the 
honours of war ; but as it had been the principal magazine belonging 
to the French, an immense supply of provisions, ammunition, and 
cannon fell into the hands of the conquerors. 

10. ArrAiB AT Sangeebhausbn. 

The Duke of Brunswick flattered himself that the Prince of 
Ysenburg, with 7000 or 8000 men, would have been able fio defend 
the Land^avate of Hesse in opposition to the Prince de .Soubise, 
who had 80,000 men with him on that side of the Rhine. He took 
up, indeed, an advantageous position between Cased and Minden* 
but was fhlly aw’are of his inability with so small a body to efleet 
more than a diversion *i!f*^rder to gain time. He was, however, at^ 
tacked at Sangershausen, on his march towards Minden, on the 28]!q|[ 
of July, by a detachment of the French army, 12,000 strongj, under 
the command of the Duke de Broglie. The battle was Wi^ con* 
tested ; th(^ made a very obstinate resistmee by of 

a rock in the river Fulda, which covered their right, 4^ a wood 
which secured their left. The contest was so well maintained that 
the victory was doubtful for five hours, hut the alhee were at last 
overpowered by superior numbers, giving way, part plunged into 
the river, where many perished* kiui iseoed through fdie 
wood, by which they escaped from the French hussars* Tsenburg 
lost 1500 men, likewise all his and BodhSm again became 

master of Weat^ialia* and It was framed tlmt now 

intercept the British troops cm '£beir march from Bmbden, with 
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whicli view indeed he reunited himself again with De Broglie’s de- 
tachment at Gassel. 

11. Apfaik between Imeopf and Chevebt. 

Tlie position of the Duke of Brunswick had accordingly become 
critical. He had 80,000 men, under MarshaJi Couiades, an able and 
experienced leader, opposed to him; provisions had become scarce, 
and long-continued rains had rendered the roads difficult, and over- 
flowed the banks of the Rhine, which it was necc'ssary for him to 
repass. He had no alternative but a battle, and this Contodcs, 
aware of his diBadvantage, was careful to avoid. On the 3rd of 
August he made a disposition to attack the French army, but it re- 
treated. He ^iccordingly prepared to force the strong passage of 
Wachtendonk, an island of very difficult approach in the river 
Neisse. This service was performed by the hereditaiy Prince, who, 
perceiving that the enemy had drawn up the bridge, rushed into the 
river at the head of his grenadiers, who made their way with the 
bayonet, and cleared the bridge for the passage of the ai*my, which 
passed through, and marclicd to Rheinbcrgen. 

Tha allies had a bridge at Rees, but the Rhine was so swollen that 
it was at this time totally useless. General Imhoif was posted 
with 3060 men at Meer, to cover this bridge, and in the town 
were an hospital, a largo magazine, and a considerable supply of 
money. M. de Chevert, reputed one of the best officers in the 
French service, hod received reinforcements from Wescl to bririg up 
bis force to 10,000 men, which he intended to have employed in the 
siege of Dusseldorf ; but he now resolved to attack Imhoffi, who, ho 
saw, could not be supported by Duke FercHhand from the opposite 
side of the Rhine. Imhoff heard of the intended attack 011 the 4th 
of August ; and since he had no hopes of support, he resolved to trust 
to his own genius, and the bravery of his troops. Instead of await- 
ing the approach of the French commander, he boldly took the reso- 
lution of abandoning his post, and going forth to meet his enemy* 
By means of some boats he had got over the river two battalions 
under General Zastrow, whom he so posted as to see plainly the 
French approach and the manner of it ; he knew that the ground 
over which they had to pass was rough and difficult, and determined 
to avail himself of his acquaintance with it. He accordingly sent a 
regiment into a coppice with orders to press without firing on the 
enemy’s left flank, which he observed to be quite unprotected, and 
he appointed the fire of his own party to be a signal for on attack on 
every side with the bayonet. Tlie French thus resolutely and unex- 
pectedly attacked fell into conftition ; and in the space of half an 
hour were driven back and forced to retreat to Wesel, leaving be- 
hind them eleven guns, and considerable baggage, with twenty-four 
officers and 384 men prisoners. This signal advantage was not more 
gallantly obtained over a prodigious sumriority of force, than it was 
well pursued and improved. It decided the possestion of the bridge 
and stores at Rees and Emmerich, without which it would Imve 
been impossible for Duke Ferdinand to have lepassed the Khin«* 
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Observing, however, that Imhoff’s situation wa^ still dangerous, the 
Duke sent General Wangenheim over the river to support him, end 
thus having deceived the French commander by this, and by some 
falfe marches and countermarches, he now withdrew his garrison 
from Diisseldorf, of which the French took immediate possesnon : on 
the 7th the Duke of Brunswick established his wbole army near 
Griethausen, where he began to omstruct his bridges. The enemy 
made an attemi^t to destroy them with four vessels of a peculiar 
construction, which were sent from Wesel ; but these were captured 
by armed boats, and the allies were enabled to cross the river safely 
on the 10th, and as soon as they got over the bridges were broken 
down, and the army stood in the new camp at GrieG^aosen without 
having lost a single man, notwithstanding the swollen state of the. 
river. Imhoff was forthwith sent with a b^ody of troops to meet and 
guide the Britirii contingent, with which a junction was happily 
effected on the 14th at Coesveldt. 

The arrival of those troops was a groat source of rejoicing to the 
Germans : they consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 men, and both men 
and horses were oyects of immense admiration. The cavalry 
regiments, some mounted entirely on roan horses, some on grey, 
some on black, and some on bay, and all of a superior class, with 
about 2000 Highlanders, are especially noted in the account of these 
transactions. 

The inactivity of Soubisc in not advancing on Hanover enabled 
Ysenburg to remain umnolestcd in the position he took up near 
Eimbeck. Duke Ferdinand now took his post on the Lippe to pro- 
tect Hanover, and give his troops rest. M. de 0ontades detached 
Prince Xavier of Saxony to reinforce Soubise, who took possession 
of Gottingen, and on the 10th of October he attacked General Oberg, 
who, with 9000 men, protected the Hessian territory in his position 
near Lutterberg. The ground was too extensive for him to defend ; 
and though his men behaved well, and drove back the infantry of 
the enemy, yet, being deficient in cavalry, the French fell on them 
with this arm, and forced Ob^rg to retreat with the loss of 1500 men 
and twenty-eight guns. This victory produced the baton of marshal for 
the Wnce de Soubise. All parties now prepared for winter-quarters 
— Contades between the Maese and the Khine, Soubise along the Rhine 
and the Maine, the Prince of Ysenburg in’ Hesse, and the Duke of 
Brunswick in Westphalia, with his head -quarters at Munster. An 
epidemic broke out among the British troops, and thinned their num- 
bers sadly, proving fatal to their commander, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who died greatly lamented. The command then devolved 
on Lord George Sockville, who was not wanting in ^pacit;f, but was 
too proud to submit to the control of a German Prince, with whom, 
from the first moment, he quarrelled, and but for the gallant and 
good-natured Marquis of Granby would have refhsed to show any 
subordination to him. 

12. MAnwwAn DAtTN ADTAK0S3 AGAINST PsiNCB HXKST, 

The Austrians hnd endeavoured to make good use of the absence 
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of the King of Pr^s^. Prince Heniy, though encompassed with 
enemies, had attained ^imself with a very ii^erior force, and had 
even made an expeditten into Franconia, to destroy the enemy's 
magannes, and to raise cohtributions. The army of the empi^ on 
this side was under the«ordcrs of the Prince of Zweyhruckcn ; early 
in June, bein^ much increased from several 'quarters, it lay at Saatz ; 
and on the 20ihjpf July advanced to Brix, Billin, and Tomau. 
Prince Henry acccfpdingly moved troops to cover Cliemnitz, Zwickau, 
Halle, and Leipsic. On the 28th the Imperial army marched to 
Tbplitz, and the Prince took up a strong position between Dippol- 
diswalda and Freyberg to cover Dresden. On the 20th of August 
he abandoned his position to General Dombaslc, who took possession 
of it, and Prince Henry, continually pushed back, took up a position 
on the Ist of September near Maxen, where he purposed remaining 
until* the arrival of the King, who was bringing up a reinforcement 
tl^e Oder after the battle of Zomdoid'. Marshal Daun, who 
commanded the Imperialists, determined to get possession of 
Dresden and restore freedom to Saxony. When he arrived near 
Mtixcn he learned that the Russians had been beaten, and news 
arrived at the same time that the King approached. This induced 
the Marshal to reflect, and compelled him to change his determina- 
tion, and rehnquish his designs on Dresden, by which he assisted the 
generals on the side of Silesia, and prevented the King from support- 
ing Fouquet, who had a corps at Landshut not above 40DO strong. 

13. FbEDEBICE ABBITES TO HIS SUEPOBT. * 

At the beginnfhg of September Daun was at Stolp^ Loudon at 
Hoyerswerda, and the Prince of Baden at^obau. ^e King, who 
had left Custrin on the 8rd of August, had ordered the Margrave 
Charles to march from Silesia into Saxony with 10,000 men, while 
he directed his own march in the same direction, and both joined on 
the 9th of September at Grossenhayn, where also was a part of 
Prince Henry’s army. The timely arrival of the King extricated 
the latter iVom his difficultieaj but it was a few days too late to save 
the fortress of Sonnenstesi^^hich had unaccountably capitulated to 
the Austrian General^ Ka(;^re, in three days, with a garrison of 
1442 men commanded Colonel Grape. 

Marshal Daun'« tgincnpal camp at Stolpen was one of the strongest 
in Saxony : it jeered by steep heights, ponds, morasses, woods, 
and ravines. King therefore resolved to attack Lojidcm, and 
either to fondUldttt back on Stolpen, or cut him off entdrely; Accord- 
ingly on th4 lllth General Betzow with the vanjpiard marched to 
Wolmsdorff, ted the Prince of Bevem moved off in the night, so as 
to arrive early in the morning on Loudon's right flank, while t^ 
Kldg himself marched to a vill^e between that general and the main 
artfynt Stolpen. Retzow became alone engaged, but, as Loudon 
retired, encamped on the ground he had quitted. Hif Migesty then 
eneauwied near Bbehoffswerde, and sent a considerable detachment 
to of which they took possession on the SOth of September, 

dteties being thus brought within half a mile of eam other. 
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Frederick did not give up all hopes of forcing his advorsalj^to re- 
tire on Bohemia by occupying the road to Zittau« destrojmg his 
magazines, and cutting off his supplies, for he knew that tSe troops 
of j^e Empire were suffering from scarcity. He was glad, however, 
to give his troops some rep(^, as they had4)cen marching ^ eight 
weeks, so that he did not think it advisable to attack Horslial Daun, 
but set to work to build huts for his infantry and stalls of straw-work 
for his cavalry, in the camp he had taken up. 

Apprehensive of being separated from his magazines at Zittau, by 
the occupation of Bautzen, which covered the road to Lobau, Mar- 
shal Daun quitted Stolpen in the night of the 6th of October, and 
took up a still better position not far from Lobau, where his right 
wing rested on the Stromberg and his left on the Hochkirchenberg. 
The King, on hearing of the Austrian march, endeavoured to attack 
the rearguard, but it was conducted on this occasion with greSit 
skill and prudence by the Duke d’Ahrcmberg, and the FrusftiniSllt' 
were repulsed by the Croats with the loss of 700 men. Genial 
Betzow now marched to place his camp near Weissenberg on the 
right bank of the Lobauer-Wasser, having the Stromberg in front. 
This mountain, which is very extensive, and commands ali the sur- 
rounding country, was occupied by Austrian cavalry and Cjliats, who 
fell back to the camp at night. 

14. Battle of Hocheischen. 

On the 8th the Prussians broke up their camvi^ and marched to 
Bautzen : on the 9th they encamped opposite the iSastriAns with their 
right at Hochkirchen, their centre at Bodwitz, and their left at 
Graditz. The security of this camp depended on their obtaining 
possession of the Stromberg, of which the Austrians were already 
masters. Betzow was acco^ngly ordered to drive them out of the 
position, but declared it impracticable. Frederick, highly displeased 
with such a declaration, repeated the order, with the addition that 
Betzow should answer for its execution with his head. The General 
replied that he was ready to lay his head at the feet of bis M^esty, 
whose commands were sacred ; but his conscience was more so, and 
he could not answer for it to his God and the world that he should 
sacrifice so many bravo men without the slightest prosjpect of advan- 
tage. He was accordingly placed under arrest, and biS sword taken 
from hin^ 

Nor wSs this the only arrest. In the persuasion that Ikum would 
never have the courage to disturb him, the King posted his army in 
a position so astonishingly bold, being close to &e enemy, who were 
possess^ of the wooded heights under which the Prussian right 
wing was placed, that Marwitz, the quartermaster-general, declined 
to mark out the camp, for which he also was put nnder arrest. Nay, 
even Marshal Keith, who did not return fipom Dresden with a convoy 
till the 11th, on which day he arrived in camp, remonstrated againji^ 
the dangerous position of the army u soon as he saw it, and remarked 
to the &ng, ** Hie Austrians deserve to be hanged if they suflbr ns 
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to rei|uim quiet in this post.” " True,” replied the King, smiling, 
“ but will have a greater fear of us than of the gallows.” The 
two aiplAbs were in f^ct so close as to be within easy range of their 
cannon, but on both sides the Austriaris commanded the groi||d* 
The dirtdf antnges of the position were indeed but too well known to 
Frederick, but « he looked upon it as disgraceful to withdraw, and he 
had determined change his position and move his camp to the 
neighbourhood of Weissenberg as soon as the army had received 
their supplies i the 14th of October was fixed on for making this 
change, whteh he intended to combine with an attack on the corps of 
tl^e rWnce of Baden at Reichenbach. 

Daun had contrived to lull the King into complete security ; ho 
employed troops in felling trees in the wood opposite the Prussian 
right wing, and in throwing up redoubts and small forts here and 
tl^re along the front to m^e it appear as if his only object was to 
^teeb himself, and bar the road to Silesia from his adversary. At 
leflgthi in the night of the 13th, he roused himself to deal what 
Frederick afterwards called a “malicious blow.” The watch-fires 
were kept burning, and the air resounded as usual with the strokes 
of axes, bnd with the cries and songs of the working parties. Daun 
waited till not a sound was to be heard jn the Prussian camp, when 
he headed the troops in person, who filed off at three in the inoruing 
in the midst of a dense fog which enveloxied the cautiously approach- 
ing assailants. About hdf-past four the columns came out of )^hp 
wood between Somsig and Wuischke. A musket-shot broke the 
silence, another and another; a Prussian post had perceived the 
heads of the columns ; the alarm ran through the camp and reached 
the Kind’s quarters at Bodwitz, who, risingup on hearing the noise, 
and seeing the men running to arms, asked, “ What are you about, 
lads P it is nothing ; it is only those scoundrds of Croats.” Soon, 
however, con^dneed of his mistake by tlie cannon-balls which began 
to fisll around him, he ordered one Mgiment after another to the 
succour of his right wing, for in the flnt moment of alarm the Aus- 
trians had beaten the Pxiiailans out of the vill^e of Hochkirchen, 
and had already made thbM^es masters of their artilleTy. 

As the church clod^of the village of Hochkirchen struck five on 
the morning of tho 14th of Octoto, the Austrian troops fell upon 
^e Prussian camm General O’Donnell led the storming party, 
which consisted of frmr battalions and sixteen squadrons. He was 
supported by GeneM l^cere with sixteen, and by General ^rgattch 
With eighteen ^battalions, the whole under the command or Loudon, 
and led on by himself. A little beford dawn the van of the 
cdumns and the troops under Loudon came behind the l^ssian 
camp* and were masters of the village. At break of day theinfimtry 
were actually formed up in the Frus^an position. The Duke d'Ahrem- 
berg, vdth twenty -three battalioBs and thirty -three squadrons, attacked 
the left and carried the redoubts which protected it, and General 
Collorodo was stationed with his corps be^d Kohlwesa to support 
either attack. A^ the first sound of cannon the gallant MarniBl 
£el^ leaped from his couch, and on hearing that the tlllagi ^ 
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Hochkirchen was overpowered, hastened thither. He put himself at 
the head of a few battalions, and endeavoured to force his way, and 
regain the village ; but the cannon-balls from^hc captured battery 
G^pmltted frightful devastation among the Prussians as they strove to 
reach the scene of action through the narrow village lanes. The King 
commanded three regiments to go forward, and one got possession of 
the churchyard, another established itself in some gardens, and a 
third attacked the battery ; but Daun led against it seven new regi- 
ments, while the Austrian cavalry took the defenders in flank, and the 
Prussian battalions, having consumed their cartridges, were foiced to 
retreat. Marshal Keith was struck down, but contmutd to animate the 
companions of his peril by his persevering valour, when he received a 
wound in Ids breast under which he sank dead on the ground. 
Prince Maurice of Dessau and General Geist were both severely 
wounded, and the former taken prisoner. The village of Hochkirchen 
was in flames, still the churchyaiHi remained to the Prussians, whore 
a battalion under Major Lange repelled se\en attacks with the 
utmost determination, but the Austrians became at length masters 
of tlic post. The King put himaelf at the bead of three brigades, and 
wheeling round the village attempted to take his adversaries in 
dank, but m vain ; yet his usual drmness of mind never forsook him ; 


retire, and fell dead on the held, struck ^ a caunon-ihot. The fog, 
which did not clear away till ten o’clod^ now revealed to the King 
the sad extent of the night’s havoc ; and the village remaining to the 
luiporialists, the Prussians withdrew under the protection of some 
battalions imder General Saldem. 

While this was passing on the right wing of the Prussians, General 
Buccow, who commanded the Austrian cavidry, and the Duke 
d’Ahremberg, with the infantry, notwithstanding the obstacles they 
met with from the ground, and from the obstinate resistance of the 
Prussians, at length made their way and compelled them to retire. 
They were now driven back on all sides* and retired^ to some hlUe 
near Drehsa, extending by Pomeritz. In this position the King 
proposed to remain till he could bo joined by R^zow’s corps, who 
had all thin time been stationed behind the Lebauer-Wasser, at 
Weissenberg. Prince LOwenstein, with a* small fbree^ had beea 
orderei^ attack Betzow, to prevent his oomipg up to the assistance 
of the lung. The prince did what he could* Irtlfc oooid not prevent 
Betzow from joininig^he King’s left wing, and these trom nw 
up, the continued attacks of the enemy 
great pmdence. Betzow took post near an did Bwedisn redouhti 


the line began to fbrm. Cavalry were placed on Hie isp, won 
the hills on which London stood, infimtry formed b^ind 
what reused ctf tto equipage and artUlery in WC of alL 
being thus enranged, they maicM off in as good order «s if no® 





happed, passed the Soree, and posted themselves on the 
heUto^yo^ it. 

Daun coiMdered it more prudent to keep what he had 
{pan 'iifti^ntmue the struggle with a dangerous foe. He ddd 
notf'ihdm 0 !i^, j;pur 8 ue, hut fell back to nearly his own position at 
Killit^^efe^ ^ remained till the 17th. He had taken 101 pieces 
of chnnon, 1)|jWity>eight pairs of colours, two standards, and the 
greater part the tents and equippage of the Prussians, who were 
supposed to have lost 9000 men. The Austrians had purchased this 
triumph at the comparatively easy loss of two-thirds of that number, 
but this included 314 officers, amongst whom were five generals. 
Most of the Prussian generals were cither killed dr wounded ; the 
King* had a horse shot under him, and received a contusion, while 
two pages had fallen at his side. 

15. Dxath and Military Character of Marshal Keith. 


The event which most afflicted the Monarch was the death of his old 
friend. Marshal Keith. His body, stripped by the enemy, had been 
carried with many other bodies into the little church of Hochkircheh, 
where it lay with a Croat's cloak over it, when Marshal Daun, 
accompanied by General Lacy and other officers, happened to enter 
the church. Lacy removed the cloak, and exclaimed with great 
emotion, “ It is my father’s best fiiend, Keith.” The old Meisbal 
Lacy wd Keith h&d fl^ed together in the Eussian army, and he had 
instantly recognized the b(^ from the scar of a severe wound he had 
received at the siege of uezakow. At sight of the dd Marshal, 
a naked and desert^ corpse, the Marshal ai«fi all pres^jir^uld not 
refrain from tears. Whilst thus contemplating thd iraUSns of this 
distinguished warrior, a Croat came into the chtuMd^il^ssed in the 
Marshal's uniform with his star and ribaln. x^mred how he 

came by them. “ I took them,” he relied, "<ifOjn iBb fellow who 
lies yonder, whom 1 killed and stripped, and ha^e g^ven him my 
cloak in exchange.” Orders we*e forthwith given that the body of 
Keith should be interred with hiilitarj honours ; so that next day 
when a letter arrived from^the King soliciting honourable boritu 
for the body of his deceased friend, the Austnan commander was 
able to reply that htr^had already performed this pious duty. A 
monument has riBce been placed to the Marshal's memory m the 
church at Hochkifdlieii, by his kinsman. Sir Eobert Keith, British 
Ambassador ai^VlehittL 

James Keith Wis A Bootchman, descended fi|nn an ancient foxni^» 
tn which the title of marshal is hereditary in Ine elder branch. Xus 
brother and he had service with the Pretender in 1715,a^luid 
been obliged to th& country. They first passed into tb# 
of Bpain, and sunieoim^tW into that of Russia. Hoto JamOl AtMth 
disting^hed himMif ifedfer Munnich at the siege of Oczakow, snd 
tmdeinLacy at the WtM of WlUmanstrand in 1741. His dlj^omatic 
abOifies induced im ^mna to employ him at Berlxn» ^exe he 
first obtained the lore andfriend^p of ihe King of Prussia^ so that 
akfosoquantly, whh& foi be d by the revdtttloii at Petersbiirg to qtfit 
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that servicei with other distinguished foreiguers, he *^08 immediatdy 
1 ‘eceiyed by his Prussian Majesty into his service. He 06 pleased 
tills monarch with his conduct and counsePin the fteld, that he 
became Frederick's great Mend and constant ce^sp^ion, |hid he 
proved himself in the present war a great commander. In fctature he 
was of middle size, but with a fine maHial air, and he was of a 
humane and benevolent temper. 

Prince Francis of Brunswick, who was also killed, was brother to 
Duke Ferdinand, who commanded the alhed army, and unde to the 
hereditary Prince, one of sixteen illustrious members of that famUy, 
who repose in their glory in the ducal family vault at Brunswick. 

The gallant Maurice of Dessau was so severely wounded that he was 
obliged to quit the army, to which he never returned : he died at 
Dessau in 1760. Generals Retzow, Krockow, and Geist all fell victims 
to this fatal day for their army^s glory. The brye Major Lange, who 
had so bravely defended the churchyard at ^chkirchen, and who 
became prisoner, was sent into the Prassian lines, but alas ! mortally 
wounded. The King in his posthumous works’ has left a well-deserved 
memorial of him in testimony ** Combien on pout accomplir avec peu 
de ressource." 

The victory of the Austrians was gained on Maria Thetesa’s 
birthday, and as it is the custom to make presents on such occasions. 
Marshal Daun presented his Imperial mistress with the intelligence 
of his success. She returned him her thanks in a letter full of the 
most gracious expressions. The Empress of Russia sent the vic- 
torious General a present of a golden “sword ; the magistrates of 
Vienna raised a column to his honour; and the Austrian States- 
General made him a donation of 300,000 florins, to enable him to 
repurchase an estate which had passed from his family. Even the 
Pope, Clement Xlll., took part in the celebration of this victory, and 
sent Marshal Daun a consecrated hat and sword. 

16. Feederick raises the Siege op Nbissb. 

Immediately after the victory Daun wrote to General Harsche to 
(^ntinue the siege of Neisse, as he had the King in his power. 
Tile Marshal was never more cautious than after he had gained 
an advantage, and it was not till the 17th of October that he advanced 
to Belgem, and encamped over against the enemy. PredencA 
immediately saw that by this unmeaning and false step he had left 
the road to Silesia open, and he said, Daun has allowed us to 
get out of check ; the game is not lost, we will refiresh our^vei 
with a few days' re8t> and then start off to the rdief of Neisse,** 
It was necessary, however, to take care of his sick and wounded 
who were in Bautzen, and whom he removedHo Dresdoi. He called 
Prince Henry out of Saxony, to reinforce him with 6000 mei^ 
well Supplied iwith tents and artillery, and prepared hy fbrogd 
marches to elude the enemy. On the 24th, in the evening, ne broke 
up hhi camp, and turning a little to Ids left to avoid any impedan un^ 
li marched the whole night. On the 26tli he arrived at Gdrfit^imd 
oa the he piieedlhe river Nriiie^ and marched by SuMKir 
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and Miinslterberg, at which latter place, situated within six leagues 
of to\^ of Neisse, he aiTived in safety on the 6th of November. 
IM|||£pive up at once all hopes of preventing his progress, but sent 
to JiarasB the Prussians in their march, and General Wied 
jfiirith battalions, ten companies of grenadiers, and four regiments 
of cavJ^ry, to march through Bohemia and reinforce the army that was 
besieging Neisse. Loudon displayed his accustomed activity, and 
attacked whenever an opportunity otfered, so that the King lost two 
or three hundred men in the several actions, but nevertheless prose- 
cuted his march. The Austrian General, Harschc, tranquillized by 
Daun’s assurance, continued the siege, but on receiving intelligence of 
the King’s approach he raised it and retired into Moravia. Kosel, 
which had been blocked up by some Croats for near four months, was 
also abandoned on the King’s approach. 


17. Marshal Daun advances on Dresden. 

All Europe was looking forward to some successes as results 
of the b^tle of Hochkirchen, but as yet none were to be seen. The 
great infatuation of the war on the side of the courts of Versailles 
and Vienna was to take Dresden, and to this Marshal Daun’s better 
judgment was forced to give wty. The King having carried off 
his army into Silesia, the Austriitis passed the Elbe at Pima on the 
6th of November, 60,000 strong, and summoned the capital, which 
they expected would surrender on their appearance. There was only 
a small body of Prussian troops in Saxony, but they displayied their 
accustomed activity under Genei-al Muck : 12,000 men upder Oeneral 
Schmettau garrisoned Dresden, a city of considerehle CS^t, hut ill 
fortified. On the 7th the Austrians approached so nearW^een the 
gates of Pima and Wildsmf, that from the houses irhfA, were close 
to the bridge they could overlook the ramparts;* ^^IQbiettau sent 
Daun notice that it was his resolve if he saw any intention of 
attacking in that quarter to fire the suburb. Tliis, from the manner 
in which it was built, was equal to any ohe of the finest towns in 
Europe. The extensive buildings of which it consisted were either 
the palaces or summer residences of the great and rich. The warn- 
ing passed unheeded : on the contrary, the outposts were driven in, 
and the redoubts that covered the suburb were attacked and carried 
by the Austrian troops, whose batteries began to annoy the town. 
According^, on the 10th of November, at three in the morning, the 
signal for firing the suburb was given, when 260 first-class houses be- 
came a prey to the fiames, and the unhappy residents of the fiiubourg 
were nven up to their fate. This dreadful confiamtion has been 
regaremd as a disgrace to the Prussian name. It mia been repre- 
sented as a terrible entaage on humanity, but the Governor appears to 
have acted in perfect conformity with the laws of war. He had 
endeavoured by frequent representations to avoid cepdaff to such an 
eztremitv — a most disagreeable and invidious ddty*— but he had 
to provide for the safety of the fortress and the garrison, and in mili- 
tary operations all that can be required of e^oommander is that 
the least possible iiy ury, consistent with the acquisition or preiervatiQU 
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of dominion^ should be done to a people amongst whom he carries on 
war. By the destruction of the suburb it became impracticable to 
the city by a o<mp de main. This could thenceforth only be obtained 
by a regular siege. After tliis unexpected event, therefore, the 
Austrians remained quiet till the 16th. 

18. The King of Pbttssia eettjens and the Campaign ends. 

The King had heard at Keisse that Marshal Daun was before 
Dresden on the 8th of November. He accordingly quitted his camp 
on the 9th, and taking his march by Lauban arrived on the 18th at 
Bautzen. This obliged Marshal Dami to quit Saxony and abandon 
Pima and Sonnenstcin. Loudon and O’KeUy also retired before the 
King to Zittau, and thence into Bohemia. 

While the Imperialists were before Dresden, endeavours h|d been 
made to take Torgau, Witt<*nberg, and Leijisic ; hut since tlj^ailure 
of the Russians ho take Colberg after the battle of Zomiibrf, they 
evacuated Pomerania and Brandenburg, and retired Poland 
and East Prussia, where they took up their wintcr-qqjpters. This 
left General Dolma at liberty to march his anny into Saxony, and 
go to the relief of Leipsic, which was besieged by an Imperialist force 
under the Duke of Zweybrucken, who, on Dohna's approach, withdrew 
from the siege. General Haddick had been sent to attack Torgau, 
where he was met by General Wedel, who had come from Pomerania, 
on which he also retreated to Eilenburg. 

The campaign was now at an cud on all sides. The King, who bad 
been defeated in October, was at present master of the Elbe and the 
Oder, In the short space of seven w^eeks he had marched from 
Saxony into Silesia, and thence back again into Saxony ; and in these 
few weeks the fortresses of Neisse, Kosel, Dresden, Lelpsic, Tor^u, 
and Colberg had been relieved. The great fault of the Austrians 
during the whole of the w^ar was, that they had not, it should seem, 
any fixed plan of operations ; they wandered fixnn one place to another, 
waiting for the chance of events ; but in war all the data are given 
and known from whence a probable opinion may bo formed, and 
some certain object fixed and determined on, which should be 
constantly pursued with as little deviation as may be possible. When 
events turned out favourably to the Austrians they were^ at a less 
how to avail themselves of them ; new schemes, new prefects were 
made and none executed. The King's marches, on the other hand, 
were most c^xtraordinary ; though encumbered with a larg^ ana|^, 
which it is always difficult to provision for a long DOUsreh in xapu 
motion, yet the King w^as alw’ays on the line of communication from 
Saxony, by Bautzen, Gdrlitz, and Lauban into Silesia, on which tto 
Austrians could ijiever take any position efiectually to prevent lus 
moving ; ayid he was tbus enabled to support his army from both 
provinces during the whole w^ar by marching from the one to the 
other as occasion required. 

19. Bbitish Expedition to Fbancb— Affaib op St. Cast* 

The plan of action for the employment of the Biitilh 
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troops to alarm the coast of IVauce, destroy the enemy's 

shipping, distress their maritime places : their smaJI army was 
oonrinually ^wppied in this service of invasion. On the 23rd of 
July hattalidns under General Bligh were embarked at 

Spith^f^ In the fleet commanded by Commodore Howe. Ifrince 
Sdwa^ King's grandson, was to make his first essay in tliis 
expeditioi^ the 1st of August they sailed, and on the 6th stood 
in close to the town of Cherbourg. The fortifications of this place 
had been rajBcd in 1698, so tiiat it was now left open and defenceless. 
A few redoubts, 700 yards from each other, might have been 
defended by Count de Raimont, who commanded them with three old 
regiments, but these were seized with a panic and fied, and it was 
determined to destroy the forts and the basin w ithout delay. The 
formejyjms loft to be done by the t-nginoers and artillery, and the 
latter^Rder the oflicers of the fiect. His Ro^al Highness Prince 
Edward^as on shore every day, and was vci^ attentive to the 
different mirations. The soldiers behaved very ill, so that great 
^Borders committed ; considerable progress was nevertheless 
made in the'^demolition of the works, and fire was set to the ships 
in the basin ; but the work was retarded by the drunkenness of the 
men, who had found the wine-vaults and become cxtreniely dissolute. 
Por this several individuals were tried, and one even suffered death : 
many alab were murdered by the peasants when out marauding. 
Forts Tourlaville, Galet, Hommet, Equcurdreville, St. Aulne, and 
Querqueville, with the basin, built at an immense expense, being all 
destroyed by the 16th at noon. General Bligh took the resolution 
to re-embark ; al^ithe brass ordnance and 141 barrels of powder were 
carried away ; and 4bout 3000Z!. was l^ied ohHho unfoitunate town 
as ransom, hostages hepig taken for iM^ull payment. The fleet even 
remained part of two in the harbour without seeing the face of 
an enemy, and oa sailed away w ith little wind and fair 

weather. 


On the 81st of August Lord Howe again sailed for the coast 
of France same expedition, and on the 4th of September 

General ttjnfti i lifl H his troops in the bay of St. Lunaire, about two 
leagucaJlHflB fraM^ard of St. Maloes, and took possession of some 
high beach near the village. Five companies of gre- 

R iSir William Boothby were detached that evening to St. 

ih^ found some vessels which they burned, and returned 
ULt morning without molestation. Upon tlje appearance 
I fleet the Marquis de la Chastre drew into the town of 
the troops, and garrisoned and furnished all the forts 
ing necessary for a vigorous defence. The peasants 
heir cattle and abandoned the viUages, so that the 
the army was none of the belt, and the troops were 
of provisions, for very little was brought to the camp, 
loes had been reconnoitred, it appeared to the coun^ 
oC that the naval force was insufficient to ^ence the batteries, 
SiiAmat the wa^ were unassailable without making a breaeby 
l^i^jfllbby had no artillery on shore to make one. Hie design on 
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St. Maloes was accordingly laid aside> and the commander, think- 
ing it unsafe to lie longer on the rocky ground on which the lay 
at anchor, moved up to the bay of St. Cast, alx)at thJ^ lea^^ks to 
the westward. On the 8th of ^ptember the army, moving in such a 
maniu^r as to be near the fleet, marched to St. Guildo, where they 
came^up with some gardes des edies, with whom some Axing was 
exchanged. On the following morning the troops took up their 
ground between Bt. Jeguhel and the wood of val. The Duke 
d’Aiguillon, the govemor of Brittany, had by this time put in motion 
twelve batt^ions and two regiments of militia, and about six squadrons 
of horse, with twelve pieces of camion, and in the middle of the day 
on the 10th Bligh had intelligence at Matignon from a prisoner, who 
gave a statement of the strength of the enemy, and of their approach. 
He accordingly called a council of war, when Mqjor'Gener^ Elliot 
made this proposal, that if it was not the intention to flght, they 
should retreat immediately, and be as exTOditioas as possible in the 
re-embarkmeut. This advice was compued with, and orders dis- 
patched for the shipping to stand in as near to the beach of St. Cast 
as possible, to receive the troops fflh board. The array marched off 
at four in the moiniug of the 11th. Though the distance they hs4 
to march did ijiot exceed three miles, yet the halts and interruptions 
were so frequent that the army did not arrive at the beach till neigr 
nine o^clock. The embarkation was immediately begun, but tlm 
French soon came up, and played upon the troops all the time of 
their embarkation, while Captain William Wynyard, who commanded 
the rearguard, faced the enemy, and returned the fire with great 
spirit. About half-past eleven the French columns come down the 
hill, and showed themselves on the beach, when tho shipping began 
to play upon them with cannon and mortars, which pi^uced no 
little confribion, and deranged their line of march. All the grenadiera 
of the British army, and a few companies of the first r^mneht of 
guards, making about 1500 men, remained on shore unider the codtn- 
mand of Major-General Drury, and were drawn up on Uneven 
ground, where an engagement was kept up for some tim$ with 
ful success : no prospect of victory or even of eseanie remm|ie4> 
except by the boats. The grenadiers of the gnar^, odttunanded Ijy 
Lieut.-Colonel Claveriitf, showed great composn^a ,Bnd steading 
but at length ammuui^n failed, a panic ensued, fkb^the men ran tn 
the sea to endeavour to escape by swimming. Sir John Annitage, a 
young volunteer of great fortune and hopes, was shot through the 
head, and^ General Dmry, who was wounued, unshed m tne 
The French, immediately they pjerceivod the Engliah troopa give 
way, pursued them, and a consideraUe slaughter onsuqi^. Lord 
Howe, perceiving the sailors in the boats to be a littie disordered by 
the enemy's fire, ordered himself to be rowed in his own boat, and 
brought away as many men aa it would carry, and was the last to 
leave the shore j but, finding it impossible to lend any fiitther aid, he 
silenced by signal the fire from the frigates upon the enemy, who 
showed their sense of bis moderation and humamty by giving imme- 
diate quarter a^d protection to the conquered. About 700 men wei9 
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^killed, drowned, or taken prisoners; but the French had sufiPered 
sanely in the contest. M. de Redmond, the quartermaster- 
general, Marquis de la Chastre, M. de la Tour d' Auvergne, the 
Chevalier « Pijlipiac, and about officers of rank were either 
killed or wftundoch and of course a proj)ortionato number of men, 
■The* ministry - qI' the day could hardly pretend that they were going 
fllkji Parf^ #!th 6000 men : nevertheless the Duke d^Aiguillon 
reg(urd«d as its saviour, and gained great glory, though the 
Bretons, ^Jio regarded him as a tyrant, disparaged his victory', and 
declared that he was never to be seen during the tight. 

20. UliiTiBn Expedition against the French Settlements in 
Africa. 

The British Government omitted nothing in their pow’er to dis- 
tress the enemy in every part of the world, and their plans of 
operation w'ere both vigorous and extensive. Two ships of the line 
w'lth some frigates were sent early in the spring to the coast of 
Africa, to drive the French out of ^eir settlements there. This little 
armament sailed in the beginning 'of March, under the direction and 
at the urgent representations of a Quaker merchant named Cum- 
ming. It might appear to the world that such an undertaking was 
contrary to the tenets of his religious persuasion ; but he justified 
himself by the qualification that he could accomplish his schemes 
without any effusion of blood. He arrived in the Senegal ou the 
22nd of April, and discovered the French flag flying at Fort Louis, 
He landed with 600 or 700 men, and throw' up a bank for protection 
in the night, W'hen two Frenchmen arrived at his intrenchmeiit 
with proposals for a capitulation from the Cbvernor, The two fac- 
tories of Fodore and Galam w'ere induded in the capitulation ; so 
that withl^ut striking a blow' the wnblc settlement surrendered to 
the BritisHit^ Some armed vessels now proceeded to make an at- 
tempt on th^ island of Gorce, which is about thirty leagues distant 
from Sene^'^ but they found themselves unequal to the attempt, and 
desisted. Before the of the year, however. Commodore Keppel, 
with the assistant d^.some troops under Colonel Worge, made 
themselves inarii|y of this island and all its forts on the 29th of 
December. iSm advantages of these conqq^ts were in the com- 
mercial i)olicy OT time deemed* very great, from their giving us 
the monopoly of tro trade of gum ^Senegal, of which a great quantity 
is used in th^ inanui^ti^es of England. The transit of slaves for 
the Ameri(^1jhlBiitelon^ and the West Indies had also become at 
this time a of yery large inttrcolonial supply and demand. 

21. Naval War. 

The isolate naval engagements in this year were quite on a par of 
magnitude with any that^hud ever before occurred. On the 8th of 
Janu^, Cantam John Elliot in the ** Hussar,'' 28-giin frigate, 
cruising off tihe captured the French privateer ** Vengeance," 

with 82 gunil^ T{ieifiction lasted an hour and fifty minutes, and the 
** Hussar " hH Jla haen killed and fifteen Wounded. On the 28th of 
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February the fleet under Admiral Osborne, which then lay off 
Carthagcna, keeping M. de la Clue and his squadron impounded in 
that port> received information tliat three ships of two decks and a 
frigate had sailed from Toulon under the Marquis du Quesne to join 
De la Clue, whose force would then have been suiflcient to set him 
free. l*e “Monmouth/' 64, Captain Gardiner, the “Revenge,” 64,' 
Captain Storr, the “ Berwick,” Captain Hughes, and the “ Preston,” 
Captain Evans, were accordingly dispatched to look out and come up 
with the Marquis in "Lo Foudroyant,” 80, and “L'Ori)hee,” 64. 
Captain Gardiner far outstripped his companions, and brought the 
enemy easily to action, but was unhappily shot through the rmi 
with a musket-ball at the commencement of the action ; ho never- 
theless kept on deck, and placed himself on his antagonist’s quarter, 
maintaining a very close action for nearly two hours, when he 
received a second ball in his forehead, of which he died. Lieutenant 
Carket continued the action with great spirit, and soon afterwards 
the “ Monmouth's ” mizenmast came by the board, on whicli the 
French cheered. The crew of the ‘4 Monmouth” retunied the com- 
idiment a minute afterwards, when the mizenmast of the “ Foudroy- 
ant ” was also shot away, which disaster was soon followed by the 
fun of her mainmast. This gave fresh spirits to the English, whose 
tire became so incessant and intolerable that the French sailors 
could no longer be kept to their guns, and the Marquis surrendered 
after five hours' fighting. The “ Foudroyant” was a ship of 80 guns 
and 1000 men, while the “Monmouth” had only 64 guns and 470 
men. Captain Gardiner, ho^vever, went into action fully deter- 
niiiicd that his ship slnmld w in. “ Tliat ship,” said he, pointing to 
the enemy, “ must be taken ; she looks to be above our match, but 
Englishmen arc not to mind that ; nor w ill 1 quit her while this sliip 
can sw'im, or 1 have a soul left alive.” Meanwhile Captnin Storr 
brought the “Orphee,” Captain d'Herville, to clos4><i^;0tioil, whi^ 
was warmly maintained on both sides, till the’ " Captain 

Hughes, came up and fired a broadside, on which sur- 

rendered, having lost twenty-one killed and eigh^-nine ifF^unded. 
The ** Revenge” had thirty -three killed and fifty -thiiWi wounded, 
amongst the latter Captain Storr in the leg from a sinter, which 
tore away his calf. The “ Oriflamme,” 60, was driven^ on shore, and 
the “ Pleiade ” frigate alone made her escape, outsailing her pur- 
suers. This action is regarded as one of the most glorious in the 
naval history of Britain, and enabled the Admiral to continue to 
keep blockaded in the harbour of Carthagena a fleet of eight two- 
deckers and tw'o frigates, with a squadron of about an equal strength, 
who did not dare to put their metal to trial. Thu ^th of (lardiner 
clouded the victory, and had such an eflect on his friond A d miral 
Osborne that it brought on a stroke of the palsy, from which he 
never sufficiently recovered to be again employed. 

On the 29th of May, a strange sail being seen at thel ** DoiNlBt- 
shire,” 70, commanded by Captain Peter Dennis, was ordered to 
give chase. About seven in the evening the “Dorsetshire'* came 
up with the chase, w^hich proved to he the “ Raisonnable,*^ 64^ com- 

VoL. II. I 
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Dfianded by the Chevalier de Kohan, and began to engage her very 
closely. The action continued till about nine o’clock, when the 
French ship, having suffered greatly in her hull, and having sixty-one 
killed and 100 wounded, saw the Achilles,” 60, coming up to 
English captain’s assistance, when she struck to the “Dorset- 
shire,” whose masts, yatds, and sails were greatly shattered^nd had 
fifteen killed and twenty -one wounded in the action. 

The incidents of naval war in the West Indies may be reduced to 
one most gallant adventure. Captain Tyrrell, in the “ Buckingham,” 
had distinguished himself early in the year, when in company with 
the “ Cambridge” he demolished a fort in Grande Ance Bay, in the 
island of Martinique, together with three or four privateers, who lay 
under its protection, flushed with victory, his men now wished to 
destroy a neighbouring viUage. ** Nay,” said he on that occasion, 
“ do not render a number of jioor pt'ople miserable, by making them 
houseless; brave men scorn to distress even enemies when not ac- 
tually in arms,” and they desisted. In the month of November this 
same officer effected an extraordinary gallant aftair. Being detached 
by Commodore Moore, he joined to himself the “ Weuzel,” sloop of 
war, and being on the ^ook-out, on the 3rd of November discovered a 
fleet of nineteen sail under convoy of a French 74, “La Florissantc,” 
and two frigates. Captain Tyrrell immediately gave chase with all 
the sail he could carry, and the “ Woazel,” outsailing liim, got 
BO close up that she received a whole broadside from “liu Vloris- 
sante.” Tyrrell called her off, as in this way she could be of no 
use to him in contest with an antagonist so vastly her superior. 
They therefore made a running fight, fiiipig their stern chase, and 
ever and anon the frigates canie up and raked the “ Buckingham” 
fore and aft. Tyrrell, however, got i^n opportunity of throwing into 
“ La Florissante ” “ a noble dose of great guns and small arms,” 
and the largest frigate being very troublesome, he gave him a few of 
his Ipwer-deck guns, 'which sent him altogether out of action. A 
broadside from the French disabled Captain Tyrrell, who was 
obliged to the command to the firat lieutenant, who ran the 

“ Buckingham" alongside “ La Florissanfe” yard arm and yard arm. 
Marshall, the lieutenant, was killed in this service, when the second 
lieutenant took command, and silenced the Frenchman, who was 
obliged to hani down his colours. The contest nevertheless con- 
tinue till da,rk, and uproar and confusion raged on board “ La Flo- 
rissante;'’ but at length she set her foresail and top-gallant sails, and 
sailed away, ^he “Buckingham” could not get near enough to 
board, but now endeavoured to pursue ; she was, however, too cut 


up to do any thing. . , , . 

On November the 2nd the frigate “Tartar," ^ Captain Lockhart 
cruLnng in the Channd, gave chase to “ La Mi la inp e," 86, a French 
‘vateerof 700 tons, and after 8 running figbtef iAwhonrs captured 
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(^hich when belongin^^ to the enemy were deemed legitimate prizes^) 
they attacked and plundered the ships of neutral countries. A 
Dutch vesal^h having on board the baggage and domestiob of the 
Marquis de HguateUi, Spanish ambassador to the King of Denmark, 
was boarded three times successively by the crews of as many dif- 
ferent privateers, who forced the hatches, rummaged thp hold, broke 
open and rifled the trunks of his Excellency, insulted his officers, 
stripped his domestics, and carried otf all his efiects, letters, and 
money. 

The lamented Admiral Watson was succeeded in the command of 
the Indian seas by Admiral Pocock, who exerted JUSttself with his 
usual ability to counteract the attempts of the en4|jqi&%h() up to the 
close of the previous year were in superior to liim. The 

change of the monsoons having rendered the appearance of the 
French squadron highly probable, he prepared in the l>cst manner 
he was able against such a contingency. He pflt to sea on the 17th 
of April with seven ships of the line, and on the 28th made the port 
of Negapatam, where he discovered seven sliips getting under sail in 
the road. This was the squadron he expected, commanded by Count 
d^Ache, and he immediately mode chase. The enemy having called 
in two of their ships that were in the offing, formed the line of battle 
alioad on the starboard tack. Pocock immediately made signal for 
his ships to form, and about three o’clock bore down on Le Zo- 
diaque,” 74, on board of which M. d’Acli^ had his eornette, or dis- 
tinguishing pendant at the mi/en-topmasthcad. In a few minutes 
afterw ards ^he engagement commenced. The French squadron was 
reinforced during the action, between four and five o’clock, by the 
“ Count de Provence,” 7 1, and ** Le Diligent,” 24-gun frigate, which 
had returned from Pondicherry, where they had conv^ed a militaiy 
force, commanded by the well-known Count de Lolly. The English 
ships “EUzabeth,” “Tiger,” “Salisbury^” and “Yarmouth” were 
by this time extremely disabled in their masts and rigging; but the 
'‘Cumberland,” “Newcastle,” and “Weymouth” we^ hi perfectly 
good order, though still astern. These circumstanCn Indnced tfaA 
Admiral to leave off chase, and be ready to renew the engagemgfe 
in the morning, when, however, the enemy were totally out of 
Accordingly, he followed to about three leag«e» to ttte nortlwwM|*^ 
Sodras, where ho came to anchor on the 1st eff May, and leaimedwHiit 
the “ Bien*aim6,” 74, had reedved io much denuige in the action 
the enemy had run her ashore to the southward of ^emparve. The 
French fleet had run on to Pondicherry, and accordingly Pocock put 
in to Madras to refit, and continued on the coast aidi^ the opew- 
tions on shore as well as he could* The French sq^dron under 
M, d’Ach6 continually hove in sight, but did not agasn oonm into 
action till the 4th of August, when another running fight began* 
which continued from one o’clock till eight, when the flMts sep^ 
rated, tb^ Erenoh having had upwards of 660 men kiDed a^d 
wounded, and the gj killed and 116 wounded* 

and hia canfa^ wm the French wounded, imd Commodim 

Stevens Captain Martin on the side of the Bntish* Two di^V 
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dt^the action^ the **Ruby/' French vessel, was taken by the 
MBeenborouj^h/' fngatc. On the 3rd of September M. d’Ache sailed 
bo the Mauritius to refit, and Admiial Pocock to Bombay, it being 


jj^eemod extremely dangerous to remain on the coast of Coromandel 
4uring»tbe period of the monsoons. 


22. War in the East Indies — Capture op Fort St. Datid. 


The new French Governor, Count de Lally, lost no time on his 
irsifiring at Pondicherry in proclaiming his authoiity and establishing 
*^|i|lns ^ (effecting the object of his expedition. He found on his 
arrival at £i|(MirQmmcnt that prejudices were strong against him ; 
and although JhajAi^ough out with him the cadets of some of the 
noblest FrenchvfiSilies, Biissy, wlio hod succeeded Dupleix, had 
a strong party with him who were most unwilling to serve under 
the new Governor. Lally immediately took the field on the 28th 
of April, and invested Fort St. David, while he relied on the fleet 
under M. d^Acho to blockade it by sea. His force amounted to 
2500 Europeans, and about tlie same number of native troops. The 
garrison of the fort consisted of about 1600 natives and 600 Euro- 
peans, of whom 250 were seamen landed from the ships at anchor 
in the roads. These were further increased by their crews, for the 
captains of the ships, seeing no possibility of getting out after the 
appearance of the French fleet, scuttled their ships aiid set them 
on fire, transferring their men, 500 in number, to the gairison. 
Migor Polier commanded in the fort, a man not wanting in per- 
sonal courage, but quite unqualified for command : nev^heless he 
returned a spirited refusal to Lally's ^mmons, and hostilities 
commenced. The French ships vigorously bombarded the place, dis- 
mounted many guns, disabled the gun carriages, and ii\jurcd the in- 
terior buildings, but effected no breach. It was the intention of the 
French Gener^ to land his own ^viuon on the banks of the Penar, 
for which purpose some ships appeared off Cuddalore, but before a 
boat had been launched or a man landed a serious interruption 
occurred. Pocock, with his fleet, offered battle to the 

French, wh^ hoisting all sail, steered away for Pondicherry ; a battle 
ensued, as hM been Scribed, wliich ended in no decisive result ; six 
days, elapsed, in consequence, before the French were 

enal|i|ij|'to land ireah troops at Pondicherry, who as fast as they came 
on were forwarded to Fort St. David, the siege of which was 
p up i e d wit^ vigour, and the distinguished volunteers, the Crillons, 
l|Contmorencio 0 , Ac., set the best example to all ranks by their 
gallantry and conduct. 

Fort St. David was at this p^od by far the strongest place of 
arms the British had in In^. It was situated in a sort of island 
amidst bap and rivers, and was a bastioned square with brick revet- 

» and a wet ditch ; while a considerable homwork, mounting 
*four guns, extended to the northward. Its great defect was 
Ihia contracted space within, which was a parallelogram measurix^ 
no more than feet by 14D ; and the sand hills thatf^adjoin^ it 
^mifihed admirable cover to an attacking enemy, while some rained 
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redoubts had been permitted to remain, of wliich the Governor con- 
sidered it necessary to retain possession with Minall garrisons. On 
the night of the 15th of May these redoubts Ttei'c atttieked and car- 
ried, aJ^r a brisk but ineffectual resistance, by which rather more 
than one-third of the whole strength of the garrison, by thei” being 
taken prisoners, was abstracted from the defence. The defenders 
had been at first so prodigal of their ammunition that it now began 
to fail. A more resolute defence, however, had been expected from 
the courage and conduct of Mt^jor Policr ; but on the 1st of June, 
deraairing of assistance from the fleet, ho held out the white flag, 
and favourable terms of capitulation were conceded. He was after- 
wards brought to a court-martial, who accpiitted him of cow^ardice, 
but disapproved of the articles of surrender. No sooner, how^ever, 
had the garrison marched out with all the honours of war, than the 
fort was levelled with the earth by the comiuerors. The full ot Fort 
St. David was immediately followed by that of Devi-cottah, against 
which Lally sent M. d’Estaing with a strong detachment. The gar- 
rison evacuated the place on his approach, and retreated with the 
greatest precipitation to Triclnnopoly. Lally, surprised at his suc-j 
cess, was content with it, as it appeared to him to justify his trium- 
phant return to Pondicherry after the manner of Dupleix, his pre- 
decessor. He found his treasury, however, insufiicient for his wants, 
and detennined to replenish it at the cost of some of the native 
princes. Amongst those amenable to the vengeance of the French 
arms, the King of Tanjore was the richest, and Lally was easily 
persuaded to march a force into the Tanjorine dominions. 

23. Colonel Foudb defeats M. Conflaxs in Bengal. 

While these important operations were in progress in the southern 
provinces of India, the afiairs of Bengal were conducted with a degree 
of management and skill by the English that alone could have earned 
them through the diflficulties by which they were beset. Meer Jaffier, 
like other Indian usurpers, had promised much more than he found it 
convenient or practicable to perform; it needed all Clive’s temper 
and all his skill to control the passions of mbn, and to preserve tap U 
season the appearance of friendship where none exist^ ; and es^ 
cially it was not to the interest of the company, nor was it good poHoJif 
to allow the Hindoos to be crushed by the turbulent followers of the 
Prophet. When, therefore, Berar was entered with a numeMi 
army, Clive led a British contingent into the field along ^th it» Stftd 
toolc good care that no positive hostility should be committed* On 
the 16th of May he returned to Moorshedaba<^ where he received 
information of the investment of Fort St. David, with the accowt 
of the first naval action fought on the Coromandel coast. Having 
publicly given out that the latter had ended decisively against the 
French, he departed on the 24th for Calcutta. Here in a Aw days 
he received information of the fidl of Fort St. David, that a seoo^ 
naval action had been fought, and that the French army were In 
march to Taiyore. Earnest apprehensions were expressM in the 
dispatoli||hv the safety of Madras, and aj^^ieals were made to CUvf to 
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retjl^ for its defence. Instead of doing this» however, an opening 
i||3*Q0^tcd itself for effecting a diversion, of which he hastened to take 
ihdvantage. 

^ In the Northern Circars n Kajah, named Ahnunderauze, who had 
been raised to power by Bussy, having revolted, marched and took 
yizaga|[]^tam from the French, and offered to surrender his conquest 
to the presidency of Madras. At that time they were in no condition 
to afford him the assistance he required, and declined the offer. 
Disappointed in that quarter, he turned to Bengal. Clive saw in the 
prop(»v4 numerous advantages, which it would be highly unwise to 
neglect. His council, however, were against him, and the application 
would have had no better success in Bengal than in Madras, but for 
the character and influence of Clive, who, in defiance of the opinion 
of his council, directed an armament to be preparc(L Accordingly, 
an expedition, consisting of 600 Europeans, 2000 native troops, and 
twelve guns, were, after considerable delay, dispatched towards the 
end of September under Colonel Forde, and landed at Yizagapatam 
on the 20th of October, where they formed an immediate junction 
^with the troops of Ahnunderauze, which lay at a short distance oft‘. 
In the mean while M. Conflans, who had been left in command of the 
French force which had not accompanied M. Bussy, concentrated all 
the force he could collect in the vicinity of Etyamundry. It con- 
sisted of 500 Europeans, 500 horse, 6000 native troops, and a multi- 
tude of irregulars, with a train of artillery cumbrous both ft uiii its 
weight and quantity. Both these armies met on the 9th of Dtc(‘mber 
at Peddapore, when in march to turn each other's flank : the conse- 
quence was, that both engaged on ground with which they were 
comparatively unacquainted. The battle wap well contested, but the 
French were totally defeated, and abandoned their camp to the vic- 
tors, with many pieces of cannon, much ammunition, and 1000 draft 
bullocks. Colonel Fordo enjoyed tlie undivided honour of the vic- 
loiy, for the Etyah with his followers carefully kept out of fire. The 
vetirwt of the I^nch was a regular flight, each man for himself, and 
If. Conflans found himself alone at Esjamundry, about forty miles 
tmai the fleld, with no dther reputation than that of a hard rider; 
but ha did not deem it safe to remain even there, for the following day 
he evacnatedit, again mounted horse, and took refuge in Masulipatam. 
Chlond Fords found a fort at Eiyamundry, but neither garrison nor 
general, and he continued his advance across the Godavery in pursuit 
^his flying ontac^iats. Conflans dispatched messages to l^abat- 
|nng, entreating min to come to his assistance, and made a report of 
his danger to the govenuaent of Pondicherry. 

24. Was ik Nobth Aioebioa—Captube ob Cape Bbbton. 

Scenes of unusual importance were acted thia year in Noa^ 
Axnerlcm where, exclusive of the fleet and marines, the Bril^h 
govemment had assembled a force of nearly 50,000 men, of which 
22,000 were regular troops. In consequence of the return to Europe 
of thv ISorl of Ijoudon &e command of the army had devolved on 
M^ordlcpierBl Abercrombie; but the proposed rad of 
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being extensive, the force was divided into three separate bodies. 
More than 12,(KX) men under Major-General Amlierst, under wliom 
served the young Brigadier Wolfe, were destined for the siege of 
Louisburg in the island of Cape Breton; 16,000 men under Aber- 
crombie were reserved for the reduction of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, a fort situated on Lake Champlain ; and 8000 commanded by 
Brigadier-General Forbes were ordered to attack Fort Du Quesne, 
which stood a great way to the south-west, near the river Ohio. A 
considerable garrison was also placed at Annapolis in Nova Scotia. 

The reduction of Cape Breton being an object of the first consi- 
deration, the division of General Amherst was embarked on the 24th 
of May, and on the 2nd of June the fleet and transports, consisting 
altogether of 157 sail, under Admiral Boscawen, anchored in the 
Bay of Gabarus, about seven miles to the westward of Louisburg. 
The garrison of this place, commanded by the Chevalier de Drucour, 
consisted of 2500 regular troops and about GOO militia. The entrance 
to the harbour w'as secured by five ships of the line, one 60-gun 
ship, and five frigates, three of which latter were sunk across the 
harbour-mouth in order to render it inaccessible to the approach of 
shipping. The fortifications were in bad repair, but the Governor 
had taken every precaution in his power to prevent the landing of an 
enemy by establishing a chain of posts exterior to the fortress, that 
extended for two leagues and a half along the most accessible part 
of the beach, which effectually prevented a landing ; but there were 
intermediate places which could not be so etfectively protected by the 
intrenchments and batteries erected upon it. It was in one of these 
gaps that on the 8th of June the British troops were disembarked. 
The troops assembled in the boats before daybreak in three divisions. 
The ships of war had scoured the beach with their fire for about a 
quarter of an hour when the first division, under Brij^p^car Wolfie^ 
were rowed towards the shore: the two other divudons, undeiP 
Brigadiers Whitmore and Lawrence, divided, and distracted 
enemy by leaving it uncertain which was the feint and which tl|i^ 
real attack. Notwithstanding a very impetuous surf, in which nM twy 
boats were upset, and a severe fire ftem the cannon and musketiy 
from the batteries, Wolfe pursued his point with admirable conri^^ 
and cool judgment. The soldiers leap^ after him into the waWWf 
with the most eager alacrity, a^d, having gained the shora, 

Jhitely attacked the French in such a manner, that ui a fsW 
niinutes they abandoned all th^ works on the beach for several 
miles, and the artillery in them, and fled to Louisbu^. The other 
divisions also not without an obstinate opposition. The artil- 

lery and stores were as soon as possible brought on shore, so that 
the place was enabled to be formally invested On the Xlth June* 
The first ol^ect was to secure a post called the^ Lighthouse fct tegy> 
^hich service was performed by Wolfe with his aocustomed vigour 
and celerity. On the 18th the garrison made a sortie with intent «0 
^fistroy the wofkB ot the besiegers, but were driven back with w 
loss of fbrty-five apd wounded. General Amherst overlcic|p“ 
the opeKiHoiis of the riege with great drenmspeotion, securing 
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re^ouTats and cpanlments in the nature of lines of cir- 
cumVWlatlon against any attack of the Canadians, of whom he 
there w as a considerable body behind him on the island, 
^ wclT ns against any annoyance from the French shipping in 
the,iiarbour, which might otherwise have much impeded his advances. 
The fire’from the town, island, and shipping continued till the 25th, 
when the island Jbattery was silenced from the fire established on the 
Lighthouse point# On the 9th of July another soitie from the gar- 
rison surprised a company of Forbes’s grenadiers, under Lord Dun- 
donald, who drove the enemy back, but he was killed in the skirmish. 
Besides the regular approaches, which were conducted by the en- 
gineers, Wolfe, who exerted liiinself with amazing activity, raised some 
batteries which grievously incommoded the enemy both" in the town 
and shipping. On the 12th of July the garrison made another sortie, 
but were driven back into the town with the loss of thirty men. 
Tlie " Echo,” French frigate, attempting to escape out of the har- 
bour, was captured by the English cruisers ; and it was reported to 
the Admiral that two frigates had succeeded in getting out without 
discovery. On the 20th the three greatest ships in harbour, 
** L’Entreprenante,” " La Capricieuse,” and ** Le Cel^bre,” were set 
on fire by the bombs and burned to the water’s edge, so that only two 
now remained, which the Admiral undertook to destroy. Tw'o boats 
from every ship in the fleet, manned with their proper crews imder 
the direction of a lieutenant or mate, and armed with rmskets, 
pistols, and poleaxes, were ordered to rendezvous at the Admiral’s 
ship, and sail in dfitachments to join Sir Charles Hodge’s squadron 
at the mouth of the harbour. These wiro 4>i^ed into two divisions 


under the command of the two senioi^ jesters and commanders of 
the fleet. Captains Laforcy and Balfour. About midnight, aided by 
the advantage of a foggy ''darkness and inviolable sUcnce, these 
^dled into the harbour andj^assed the island battery unpcrceived. 
After pudiing in almost as^w Ail the grand battery, lest the ships 
should bo too soon alarmedf bj* the noise of their oars, they took 
a sweep from thence towfljflfeli t^t part of the harbour, previoudy well 
recojmoitred bv tbe Aiu^Nirae, where were the great ships, " La Pru- 
dente ” and **Iie teettnisant.” Each division was no sooner hailed 
by the sentiAelSi^ than the commanders ordered their crews to give 
way idongsidr tba respective slupi ; and no longer able to keep 
silenoA^ these ItAw cheem lustily a^r their manner, and, flallGwing 
their Isader^ boarded l^em immediately with all the expedition ana 

K mey could observe. After a very Ititle resistance from 
crews, the assailants soon found themselves in possession 
hips of tha enemy, one of 74 and one of 64, witli the loss 
seamen and only one mate. Up to this time no notioe 
ten of the attempt upon the ships from the works of the 
brisk diversion was made on that side by the ^tish 
ad from the numerous scaling-ladders w'hJch had been 
y brought into the trenches, appn&ensions of an 
k^ every one^s observation from tbe ramparti concen- 
he unes j but the noise of the seanen in ixteiding end 
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tlieir huzzas now left no room to doubt the real fact of an atteUfipt 
upon the ships, and both bhips and boats immediately received a 
most furious discharge of cannon, mortars, and musketry fVoiii ^11 
sides. Laforey in vain endeavoured to tow off “ La l^udeaW' for 
she was soon found to be agiouiid with several feet of water m'*Jkcr 
hold. 'Fhere remained nothing to do with her, thcr('fore, except to 
set her on fire ; but the gallant captain plated a large schooner and 
all her boats alongside, that licr people might escape to shore. The 
whole of the boats and both captains now helpi'd to tow off “ Le Bieu- 
faisant,^' which they did successfully and in flie most triumphant man- 
ner under a formidable fire from the mortified enemy, by the as«iistance 
of a little breeze which opportunely sprang up to their assistance. 
Both leaders were deservedly posted for this gallant service, and 
Captain Balfour was nominated to the command of the captured 
vessel. 

During the whole siege the two services co-operated with remark- 
able harmony, the Admiral cheerfully assisting the General in all 
his requisites of cannon, ammunition, and the assistance of the 
marine force. The fire was opened on both sides upon the town 
with skill and activity, and kept up with such perseverance that the 
French garrison, dispirited at their evident fate, prot^ed terms of 
capitulation ; but General Amherst required an unconditional surren- 
der, or that an assault would be made upon the town by the troops 
and shipping. The Chevalier Drucour, piqued at this reply, answered 
that rather than comply with the terms demanded he would stand the 
assault. Nevertheless, influenced it is said by representations from 
the traders and inhabitants of the place, and after considerable heri- 
tation, he submitted to the conditions, with the sole reserve that the 
garrison should be conveyed to England as prisoners of war. On 
the 27th of July three companies of grenadiers under the command 
of Major Taylor took possession of the western ga£e, and Bngadi^ 
Whitmore entered the town and received the arms and colouw trf 
the garrison. The loss to the British in this siege was 523 
and wounded ; but the possession of the place gave them the whiw 
island of Cape Breton, as well as the port of Lonisburg, in w]^ 
the victors found 221 pieces of cannon, eighteen mortars, and a 
considerable quantity of stores and ammunition. The British peOpto 
received the news of this important capture with g^^t joy, and^oi rt ot 
compliment to their great and popular minister the name of the rort 
was changed to Pittsburgh. 

25. Captuee of Foet Df Quisra. 


The main division embarked upon Lake George on the 6th of 
July, under General Abercrombie, who after a prosperofus nameation 
land^ his troops without opposition, and advan^d in font 
towards the first object of attack, which was to invest Hocmderogim 

mi -n . V ... .1 1. 
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extremely igTiofantj^ii^ that the one fell in upon the track of the 
other. Brig^ier I^rd Howe, in advance of the right centre column, 
fe^ in v^itl). a 4^achment of the enemy, who had also lost its way, 
and was'' in the same disorder. A skirniish ensued, ending in 
a ^anladeaf^bl^^oi^teiit, in wliich the French were routed with the 
loss of BOO kOled and 160 prisoners ; but this petty advantage was 
dearly purchased hy the loss of the noble commander. Lord Howe, 
who was uns^akably regretted as a young ofhcer of considerable 
promise. At length the British force was collected before Ticonde- 
roga. This is situated on a tongue of land between Lake George 
and a narrow, gut or creek tliat communicates with Lake Champlain. 
Three of its sides are surrounded by water, and the fourth by a 
morass. The prisoners reported that in the place there were eight 
battalions of regulars and a body of Canadians, altogether amounting 
to 6000 men, and that a detachment of 3000 men under M. de Levis 
was absent upon a diversion on the Mohawk river. This informa- 
tion determined the General to strike a decisive stroke, if possible, 
before the return of this reinforcement. Tlie engineers, after recon- 
noitring the place, reported that the intrenchments were in many 
places unfinished, and that the works appeared accordingly prac‘ti- 
cable for an assault, which might be attempted with cvei-y probability 
of success. Tile fatal resolution was accordingly adopted not to 
await the arrival of the artillery, which might delayed from the 
badness of the roads, but to make the attempt of an esemade without 


loss of time. The troops advanced to the attack with the greatest 
alacrity ; hut on arriving at the breastww]^ they found it eight feet 
high, and well protected at its base w3mi|ui ahattis. The troops 
suSOared dreadfully in their approach, iMj^^xotwithstanding, advanced 
to the assault with undaunted resolution'^, 4nd sustained a formidable 
fire without jHiiwihing ; but the garrison was too well covered, and 
the assaj^iuilf could not make least impression against it. 
After oej^ct had end^sed nearly four hours the General saw 
t2i#t thn mtendifd and ol^tinate efforts utterly failed of any hope 
of suceSjl^ wad thought it ItBcessary to order a retreat. He had 
already lost nearly 2000 rseti in kill^ and wounded, for every regi- 
ment had behaved with the greatest intrepidity, but especially Lord 
John Highland regiment, of whom nearly one-half, with 

tiylljtlr jira ; pffl rr r?, were either slain upon the spot or desperately 
^is precipitate attack was followed by a retreat almost as 
r^much that the army gained their former camp to the 
<» I^dce George the evening after the assault, 
to lessen the disgrace of this bloody repulse. General 
i||||HMNabi6 detached Lieutenant-Cdlonel Bradstreet, with 8000 
execute a design which this officer had formed against 
-• -,j. Frontenac. This fort stands at the commu- 


of comnderable importance, as it commands the course of that river 
and was a magazine to the more southern poiU in that neigh- 
bourhood. It happened at the time to be poorly l^ortifled imd fbooly 
Ifanisoned. Colonel Bradstreet embaHsea his de|achiii|iiit in some 
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sloops and bateaux, and landed it within a milo of the fort, the 
garrison of which, consisting of only 110 men, surrendered without 
firing a shot ; and sixty pieces of cannon, nine armed sloops, which 
had been collected together for the IVench expeditious, and an 
immense quantity of provisions and merchandise, became on easy 
prize to the enterprise. > 

This success of Colonel Bradstreet facilitated in all probability the 
expedition against Fort Du Quesne. Brigadier Forbes began his 
march from Philadelphia in the beginning of July at the head of 
8000 men, through a tract of country very little known and almost 
impracticable by reason of woods, mountains, and morasses. By the 
most incredible exertions, and by the greatest vigour and persever- 
ance he made his way, procured provisions, and secured his camps, 
though continually harassed by parties of hostile Indians. Having 
advanced with the main part of his force as far as Raystown, about 
ninety miles distant from Fort Du Quesne, General Forbes detached 
Major Grant with 800 men to feel his way, and reconnoitre the place. 
The French, hearing of this, sent 2000 men, under Colonel Bouquet, 
who met them at a phice called Lyal-Heniiiiig. A desperate contest 
ensued even with these disproportionate forces,* which was gallantly 
maintained for more than three hours by the British detachment. At 
length the force of numbers made it ^vc way, and it retired in good 
order, but with the loss of Major Grant, nineteen officers, and 300 
men. This severe check did not, however, prevent General Forbes 
from continuing his advance, but when at length ho arrived at Fort 
Du Quesne on the 24th of November, he found that the French hod 
quitted it, and retired down the Ohio to their settlements on the 
Mississippi. Pie British standard was accordingly erected on the 
fort, an d the changed to Fort Pitt, in honour of the minister. 
Having rested his troops, and concluded treaties with the surroui^- 
ing Indian tribes, who appeared ready to renounce their connexion 
with France, General Forbes secured it with a garrison of pfO- 
vincial troops, and marched his force back to PhUadelphia, wbeM 
he shortly sunk un der the eflects of the mcredible fatigwHli 

of this service. , . v i. ai* 

Nothing more was attempted in North America tma year ; but w 
was evident that the tables were already turned against the Fr ench 
here as in India, and that the white flag was fest disappearing firaa 
both Continents. 
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AMESJCA^r-^ 3IB Vf^Sf4JlAM JOHNSON DEFEATS A FHENCH FOBOE 
IN THN-^sAd, and CAPTUBBS NIAGABA.— IO. CONQUEST OF 
^CANAP4!Si--A-11* battle op QUEBEC.*— 12. DEATHS AND MILITARY 
OHAB4SCSB3I& OP THE OPPOSING GENFBALS, WOLFE AND MONTCALM. 
— 13. VTjA in the east indies. — 14. SIEGE OF MADRAS RAISED. 
— ^15^ OAHTHKE Of MASULIPATAM. — 16. CONJE-VEBAM IS BESIEGED 
AND-rjjrtfH.— 17. SURBENDEB OP SURAT. — 18. WANDEWASH IS 
ATTAOC-EH by BRERETON, who FAILS, AND IS TAKEN BY COOTE. 
— 19. NAv4(?»WAB in the INDIAN SEAS. — 20. WAR IN GERMANY 
BETWEEN ENGLISH AND FRENCH. — 21. BATTLE OP BERGEN. — 
22. THE AUSTRIAN MAGAZINES HARRIED AND DESTROYED BY 
THE PRUSSIANS. — 23. POSITIONS OP THE SWEDES AND RUSSIANS. 
— 24. THE FRENCH ARMIES OCCUPY WESTPUALIA.--25. BATTLE 
OF MINDEN.—26. BATTLE OF ZULLICHAU OR PALZIG.— 27. BATTLE 
t OP KUNERSDOBP. — 28. THE IMPERIALISTS TAKE DRESDEN. — 29. 
PRINCE HENRY RE-ESTABLISHES THE PRUSSIAN ASCENDANCY. — 
30. THE WAR IN WESTPHALIA. — 31. THE WAR IN SAXONY. — 32. 
BATTLE OP MAXEN. — 33. THE WAR IN POMERANIA. — 34. THE 
WAR IN SILESIA. 

X British conjunct Expedition against the French Carib- 
BEE Islands — Capture op Guadaloupe. 

A squadron of eight ships of the line wth sixty transports, con- 
taining six regiments of foot, smled for the West Indies on the 12th of 
^vember of the last year, in order to attack and reduce the Pi ench 
Daifthee islands. The whole force was under the comuiand of 
HobsoBf an old experienced officer, assisted by M^or-General 
^Barrqji^^n, Colonels An^ger, Haldane, ^rapaud, Ind Clavering, 
acting ^ the capacity of bdigadiers. This squadron arrived at Bar- 
badoes, where^ they joined ti^modore Moore, appointed to command 
the united ’squa/^n, aHHilbtmg to ten ships of the line besides 
frigates and bomb-ketchA The troops were joined here by 2(p 
Highlanders of the reglflftn commanded by Lord John Murray in 
Nort^ and ^tog^her they amounted to 5800 men. ^e 

whole anmUlEifint sailed from Carlisle Bay on the 13th of January, 
and next fllOiRilfiBg discovered the island of Martinique, which was 
the B||icMfjMF^Btiuation. The chief f^tfficatiou in Martinique 
was ^ Port Boyal, a regular fort, which was at this time 

insufUMli^^rrisoDed and suppli^. On the island, at a distance of 
three ^liki^ is Point des N5gres, on which was a battery of seven 
This was soon silenced, and immediately possessed by a 
lent of marines and sailors, who met with no resistance, and 
British colours were immediately hoisted. This service being 
enccea^ully performed, three ships were sent to reduce a battery of 
guns at a place called Case des Navires, which having been 
efflBOted, the French troops retired to Port Royal, leaving the beach 
opea> so that the troops were landed without opposition. They ad- 
vance in order next morning towards the eminence that ovorh^ed 
the town and ritadel of Fort Boyal called Home Tortenson, Which 
was altogether neglected by the French (kvmfpot, although the 
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most important post in the island. Nevertheless, some of tile 
inferior officers resolved to defend the post with a b^y of the mJii- 
tia, reinforced with tlie garrison that had retired from the forb^of 
Point des N^gres and Case des Navires; but they wore cntirel^Hn- 
provided with cannon, and in all probability they could not have 
withstood a spirited and w^cll-conducted attacK from regular troops. 
General Hobson, however, did not think proper to attack, but sent 
to the Commodore for some ship-guns and for his assistanee from 
the side of the sea. Owing to some misunderstanding or jealousy 
between the General and Commodore, the troops w^ere re-embarked 
the same day, having lost two officers killed and wounded; and to 
the inexpressible surprise of the garrison, who could hardly credit 
the testimony of their own senses, they saw themselves suddenly 
delivered from their fears ; at a time when Iwth Governor and people 
had resigned all thought of further resist.tnce, and wore at the very 
moment actually assembled in the public hall in the city, to ^nd 
deputies to the English General with proposals of capitulation and 
surrender. A council of war having given its opinion that an 
attempt should be made on St. Pierre, an important place more to 
the northward, the expedition now set sail for that place; but 
when the;y had arrived before it, and examined the coast, the Com- 
modore told the General that he made no doubt ho could reduce 
the tow n, but not with such detriment to the troops and shipmog i|i 
' it, as that the troops could make any use of their success; and 
posed insti ad to attempt the reduction of the island of Guadidoupe. 

In pursuance of this suggestion the expedition left Martinimie, 
and set sail for her sister colony. On the 23 rd of January the fleet 
arrived before the town of Basseterre, the capital of the island. It 
was defended by a strong fortress, which, in the opinion of the 
chief engineer, was not to be reduced by the shipping. Commodore 
Moore, notwithstanding, determined to attempt it. At nine in the 
morning the “ Lion,” commanded by Captain Trelawney, began the 
engagement against a battery of nine g^ns; four men -of- war were 
brought to bear against the citadel ; the rest were disposed against 
the town. The action was maintained on both sid^ with giwt 
vivacity. * The Commodore was blamed for shiftmg his flag during 
the action into the Woolwich,” frigate, which was not 
but nothing is more unreasonable than to require one in cmniiMiid. 
to be engaged in the heat of an action, over which he must from 
that moment all control. Such a reflection is often innonwderotely 
cast upon commanders-in-chief, as if the mere possession of brote ^ 
courage, and not the qualities of the mind, were to direct m enter- 
prise. In the present case it was said the General requiiw to 
shift his flag, in order that he might be higwelf admitted 
the “ Woolwich,” with the chief engineer and other general ^oers, 
to determine such time and mode of landing the ^*JT*^* 

vice necessarily required. All the Captains, Leslie, Gayw^ 

JekyU, Trelawney, and Shuldam, behaved with extrwrdinary smt 
and resolution, lie latter, in the « Panther,” sdenc^ a 
tery, and Iny by it riU colled off by the Commodore. Xhe^wwa 
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oted “ Btowick^^ were driven out to aea, and two batteries played upon 
thf^ “ Kj^n," Captain Jekyll, bur^by two in the afternoon she had 
si^cad me gfins of that c^led the Home Rouge ; although at the 
Bfiidh tired he uould not prevent his ship from running aground. The 
<enemy, pdrc^ving his disaster, assembled in great numbers on the hill, 
and lin^the trenches, from which they poured in a galling fire of mus- 
ketry. Tfite jl^tia afterwards brought up an 18-pounder, and for two 
hours raked" her fore and aft with considerable effect : nevertheless. 
Captain Jelcyll returned the fire with equal courage and perseverance, 
though his people dropped on every side, until all his grapeshot and 
wadding were expended, and all his rigging cut to pieces. To 
crown his misfortune, a box containing 900 cartridges blew up on 
the> poop, and set the ship on fire, which, however, was soon extin- 
guished. The captain then threw out a signal of distress, which was 
not for a long time attended to, till Captain Leslie, of the ** Bristol,^' 
codling from sea, and observing his situation, ran in between the 
‘'Rippon*' and the battery, and engaged with such impetuosity as 
made an immediate diversion in favour of Captain Jekyll, whose 
ship nevertheless remained aground till midnight, notwithstanding all 
his exertions. At seven in the evening all the other largo ships, 
having silenced the guns to which they had been respectively op- 
posed, joined the rest of the fleet. The four bomb-ketches being 
anchored near the shore, began to ply the town with shell and ^ 
carcase, iD that in a little time the houses were in flamoF. TKe 
ma^aaiii^ af gunpowder blow up with awful explosions, and about 
ten o'clock' the whole tovin blazed out in one general conflagration. 

It IMticd without interruption the whole of this and the following 
day, when it w^as almost totally reduced tOVashos. On the 24th, at 
two in the afternoon, the fleet came to an anchor in the road of 
Basseterre, where they found the hulks of divers ships, which the 
enemy had set on fire on their approach. Several ships turned out 
and endeavoured to escape, but were intercepted and taken by the 
British squadron. At five o’clock the troops landed without oppo- 
sition, ana took possession of the town and citadel, which th^ found 
entirely abandoned by the French governor, Ohev^i^ #£itriel. 

A Genoese deserter gave information of a traal^^l|liat laid to 
blow viigt the powder magazine in the citadel; "htft tlio garrison 
had retreated with so much precipitation ai ^ not penhit them 
to execute this design. The train waa hnnie^ately oat off, and 
the magazine secured. In the morning at daybreak the enemy ap- 
peared to thcL number of 2000, about four miles fr<an the town, as if 
they intended to throw up intrcnchments in the vicinity of a house 
where the Governor had fixed hte head-quarters. Some of the men 
aoeordingly took possei4on of kb idVitetageonB post on an eminence ; 
and port entered the town, which sfiU continaod burning and |ot 
the apikes drflled out of the gtma ; in the mean time W 
colonra were hoisted on the parapet. The Governor was 
diatdy emnmoned, but deelaredi, "the English had tidcen kwi^ 
evcfy thing but their lites^ aiid they wotdd •<(& 

To tids reeelatioB, indeed, he was ef 
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the ground, 'which was rugged and mountainous^ and abounded 
with passes and deiiles of a difficult and dangerous nature. iThcre is 
one pass in the immediate neighbourhood called the J>os d'Ane^ 
a clen through a mountainous lidge, opening a communication with 
Capesterre^ a more level and b^utiiul part of the island. The 
ascent from Basseterre to this pass was so very steep, and the way so 
broken and interrupted by rocks and gullies, that there was no 
prospect of attacking it with success except at first landing, when the 
inhabitants were under the influence of a panic. Tliese soon, how- 
ever, recovered their spirits, assembled, and fortified themselves 
among the hills, armed and arrayed their negroes, and affected 
to hold the invaders at defiance. A .lady of masculine courage, 
named Duchamay, a considerable planter in the island, armed her 
slaves, and made several attempts upon an advanced post occupied by 
Miyor Melville ; she also threw upintrenchments on a hill opposite to 
that officer's post, who had aU along distinguished himself by 
his uncommon intrepidity, vigilance, and conduct. At length the 
field-works of this Amazon were stormed by a regular detachment of 
the " old Bufis," which, after an obstinate and dangerous ^conflict, 
entered the intrcnchmcnts sword in hand, and burned the Imuses and 
plantations. Some of the enemy were killed, and a great number 
taken. Of the English detachment twelve soldiers were slain and 
thirty wounded, including three subaltern officers. On the eastern 
and more fertile portion of the sister island called La Grandeterre was 
situated a strong battery called Fort Louis. The gi*eat ships 
were sent round in order to reduce this fortification, which they 
accordingly attacked on the 13th of February. It w^as bombarded 
for six hours, after which the Highlanders and marines were landed, 
who drove the enemy from their intrcnchmeiits and hoisted the British 
flag. 

On the 27th of February General Hobson died, and General Bar- 
rington succeeded him : the soldiers and sailors were very generally 
attacked with fevers and epidemical diseases, and they made little pro- 
gress in the reduction of the island. On the first day of his command 
General Barrington ordered the troops to strike their tents and huts ; 
the batteries in and about Basseterre were blown up and destroyed, 
and the*whole army re-embarked, except a regiment and a ^tach- 
ment of artillery for a garrison at the citadel, the command of wffich 
was given to General Debrisay. The enemy no sooner perceived 
the coast clear than they descended upon this citadel and greatly 
onnoyed it with shot and shell, threatenhig a regular attack, but 
they were gallantly repulsed by sorties from the castle. XJnffi^ 
tunately, however, by an explosion of the powder magazine at the 
south-east hastion, Debrisay and several officers men were 
bkiwii up. The enemy on this made another assault 
Wuess, and the government of the fort was leffi Mijcff 

Wwzvme, In the mean the Commodore rcoeived miroli genee 
that Admiral de Bompart was arrived at Martiniqne with a soiwhMBI 
of ^ght oh^ of the line, and three frigates, together with saSM 
troops to Mplhsoe the garrisou, on which he thought propeif to wl 
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away with the British- squadron to Dominica, distant nine leases, 
whencsi^o could always get out to oppose any design which might be 
made agai]i(ist the British armaments. General Barrington being 
left with no more than one ship of 40 guns for the protection of the 
transports, formed a plan for prosecuting the war in Guadaloupe 
by detachments. He therefore landed Colonel Crump with 600 men 
between the to^vus of St. Anne and St. Francis, and destroyed some 
works of the enemy, from which he received but little opposition. 
Another detachment of 300 men attacked the town of Gosier, which, 
notwithstanding a severe fire, they took by storm, drove the garrison 
into the woods, and set fire to and demolished the place and all the in- 
trenchments. This detachment was then ordered to force its way to 
Fort Louis, the English governor nf which was to make sallies 
to favour their irruption. This they succeeded in drang, forcing 
a strong pass and destroying a battery wliich the French had raised 
against the English camp in the*neighbourhood of the fort. Ihe 
(^neral formed a scheme for surprising at one time the three towns 
of Petii^teuerg, Goj^ave, and St. Mary^s ; but the mgbt appointed for 
the semro proved exceedingly dark and tempestuous j and as 
several of the flat*bottomed boats were shoaled. Colonel Clavering 
landed with about eighty men, but got entangled in ^thc mangrove 
trees and the mud, and was oblig^ to rc>embark. This project 
iiaviiig miscarried, the General detached the same commanders with 
1500 men to land in a bay not far from the town of Amonvilk at the 
l)ott;om of Petit-Cul-de-sac, under the protection of the “ Woolv/4oh.' 
The enemy did not dispute their lauding, but retired to a strong 
iiiinenchment thrown up behind the river at a post stioug by nature, 
called Le Lome, a post of considerable^ importance. With four 
field'pieces and two howitzers they maintained a constant fil% upon 
the top of the intrenchments, and under cover of this the High- 
landers advanced, firing by platoons With the utmost regularity. 
The French, intimidated by their cool and resolute behaviour, began 
to abandon the first intrenchment on the left. The HiglUanders 
then threw themselves forward wijtli their accustomed impetuosity, 
and followed the fugitives pell-mell into the redoubt, of which 
Giey also took possession ; but the enemy still maintained their ground 
within the intrenchments on the right, from which they annoyed the 
assailants both with musketry and cannon. A temporai'y bridge 
was then thrown across the river in order to attack this post, 
w'hcn the French abandoned it with precipitation. In this conflict 
the English lost two officers and thirteen 'men killed, and about 
^hty wounded. Colonel Clavering having passed the river Ligarde, 
pursued the enemy to Petit- Bourg, which they had fortified, but 
Captain Uvedale, of the ^'Grenida,'' bomb-kctch, was at hand 
throwing shells into their r0doubts, so that they deserted the place and 
retifed with pre^pitation. On the 15th of April Ca|ltmn Steel 
destroyed the batt^ at Qpyave. Colonel Crump was de^bcd with 
70Q men to the Bay of Muhaut, where he burned the town and fait* 
tcsriei, which he found abandoned. Colonel Clavering advanced Ifrom 
Fe^^Bourg on the 20th towards St. Mary\ where hr underfertood 
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the French had collected their whole force and thrown np intrench- 
ments, and he detached Colonel Barlow with a body of troops to tske 
them in i^r ; but when they perceived the advance of the Enf^ligh 
surmounting every difficulty, and turning their lines, they abandoned 
the ground, leaving their artillery to the victors. After carrying the 
fortided heights of St. Mary's, Clavering entered tlie charming 
country of the Capesterre, when 820 negro ti oops surrenderw 
at discretion. The mhabitants, now seeing that the best part of the 
country was on the point of being given up to fire and sword, came in, 
and on the Ist of May the Governor sent a flag of truce, with an offer 
to capitulate, which Barrington granted without delay. The agree- 
ment had only just been signed when a messenger came into the camp 
with information that General *Bcauliamais had landed with 600 
regular troops and 1500 volunteers fi*om Martinique , hut on hearing 
that the capitulation nos signed, he rc-em barked his troops and 
returned to Martinique. 

2. Naval Wah, 

Previous to the more capital operations of the war wo may 
particularize the most remarkable captures that were made upon the 
enemy by single «hips of war during the course of this year. In the 
month of February a French privateer belonging to Granville, called 
the Marquis do Marigny,” having on hoard 200 men, and mounted 
with 20 guns, was taken by Captain Parker in the " Montague,” who 
likewise made prize of a small armed vessel from Dunkirk, with 
60 men and 8 guns. About the same period Captain Graves, of the 
“ Unicom,” brought in the Morass,” privateer, carrying 200 men 
and 22 guns. Captain Lendrick, of the “ Brilliant,” captured two 
large merchantmen, laden on the French king's account with 
provisions, arms, and clothing for the troops at M^iniquo. Within 
the same month a large French ship from St. Domingo, ri^y 
laden, fell in with the “ Favourite,” ship of war, and was carried into 
Gibraltar. On the 2l8t the 32-gun frigate "Vestal,” Captain 
Samuel Hood, belonging to a small squadron commanded by Admiral 
Holmes, who had sailed for the American seas January, deace ^ A 
strange sail when she was a considerable way ahead of th e 
and gave chase to her, supporied by the “Trent,” 28, Cap4w 
John Lindsay. The chase proved to be a French frigate called tho 
" Bellona,” of 220 men, and 32 great guns, commanded by the Count 
de Beauhonoire. Captain Hood having made signal to the Admiral/ 
continued the chase, till at two p.m. the “Vestal” arrived within 
h^f musket’^shot, when she poured in a broadside which was imme- 
diately retorted ; a running flght ensued which continued four hours, 
when the Frenchman hauled down her colours after having lost 
all her masts and rigging, together with about forty men kiM 
m action. The “ Vestal ” had four men kiSed and 22 wounded, but 
immediatdy after the enemy had struck, aB her rigging havfeg 
destroyed, the topmasts rell overboard, and sho was Cwiwwwe 
BO mu^ dmnaaed that ahe could not proceed on her Age 

* Trent mmwm miles astern when the nctioii oessed. 

voL. n, V 
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Iona” was commissioned for lus Majesty under the name of the 
“ llepulse.” She had been one Of the vessels named as having 
escaped with the ** Flori&sante,” from the island of Martinique. 
Immediately after this exploit Captain Elliot, of the “iEolus,” 
frigate, accompanied by the “ Isis,” made prize of a French ship, 
“ Miguonne,” of 20 guns, and 140 men, one of four frigates employed 
as convoy to a large fleet of merchant ships near the island of Rh^e. 
On the 28th of March the British frigates Southampton ” and 
** Melampe,” commanded by Captains Gilchrist and Hotham, being at 
cruise to the northward, fell in with the “ Danac,” a French ship of 
40 guns and 330 men. Captain Hotham mamtained the battle 
a considerable time with admirable gallantry before his consort could 
come to his assistance. As they fought on in the dark. Captain Gil- 
christ was obliged to lie by for some time because he could not 
distinguish the one from the other ; but no sooner did the day appear 
than lie bore down upon the French ship with his usual impetuosity, 
and soon compelled her to surrender. She did not strike, however, 
until thirty or forty of her men were slain. The gallant Captain 
Gilchrist received a grape-shot in the shoulder, which, though 
it did not deprive him of life, rendered him unlit for future service. 
He was a brave ofticer, of whom, but for tliis sad misfortune, great 
hopes were entertained. The “Danac” was commissioned in the 
navy under the same name. About the same date the “ Windsor,” 
60-gun ship, while cruising oft‘ the Rock of Lisbon, discovered 
four large sldps to the leewaid, which he immediately chast d. Wlieii 
he approached them they formed a line of battle ahead, and appeared 
ready to give, him a warm reception. He gallantly brought the 
stemmost'ship^ action, which sustained his lire for about an hour, 
when the otl^ three bearing away from their consort with all 
the aail they could carry, she struck her coloujai and was carried into 
Idfibon. She proved to be the “Due de Chartres,” 60-gun ship, 
enfl4te, and at that time, therefore, only carrying 24 guns, with a 
complement of 300 men, about thirty of whom were killed in the 
action. The “Windsor” had one ma# killed and six wounded. 
The prize belonged, with the three that escaped, to the French East 
India Company, and was laden with gunpowder and naval stores, 
bound to Pondicherry. On the 4th of April the “ Achilles,” 60-gun 
ship. Captain Barrington, cruising to* the westward of Cape Finis- 
terre, encountered a French ship of equal force called “ Le Comte 
de St. Florentin,” bound from Cape Francois in Hispaniola to 
Rochefort, under the command of the Siour de Montenay. After 
a close and obstinate engagement which lasted two hours, and in 
which this olfleer was himself mortally wounded, 116 of his men 
killed and wounded, and his ship totally dismasted, he was obliged to 
strike. Captain Barrington obtained the victory at the expense of 
about twenty -flve men hilled and wounded, and all bis. rigging 
rendered useless by the Frenchman's cannon. Two small privateew 
from Dunkirk were also taken at this time, one called the “ Marqui! 
de Bareil,” by the “ Brilliant,” Captain Fhrkcr, the other eaflea 
“ Le Carilloneur,” which struck tO the " Grace,” cutter, eesilM tgT ^ 
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boats of tho ship “Rochester/* Captain Duff, who sent her into the 
Downs. Two privateers called “Le Chasseur,** and “Le (\>u- 
qu^rant,** the one from Dunkirk, the other from (’herlwurj?, were 
taken and carried into Plymouth by Captain Hughes, oY the “Tamer,** 
frigate. A third called the “Dispatch,** from Morlaix, was brought 
into Penzance by the “Diligence,** sloop, commiuided by Cai)tain 
Eastwood. A fourth called “Le Basque.’* 22-giin ship, 200 men, 
fell into the hands of Captain Parker in the “Brilliant.** Captain 
Aiitrobus, of the “Surprise,** took the “Vieux,** a privateer of 
Bourdeaux, and a fifth, out of l>unkirk, struck to Captain Knight in 
the “ Liverpool,** off Yarmouth. All thchc affairs t»K)k i)hic*e in the 
month of April. On the 18th of May a lYench frigate called the 
“Aretliuaa,** a 32-gun ship, manned wdth a large comj)lement of 
hands, under the command of th(‘ Marquis de Vaudreuil, submitted 
to two British frigates, “Venus” and “Thames/* commanded by 
Captains Harrison and Colby, after a wmrni engagement, in which 
she lost sixty killed and wounded. In the month of June an armed 
ship, belonging to Dunkirk, was brought into the Downs by the 
“ Stag,** Captain Angel ; and a privateer of force, called the “Countess 
de la Serre,** was subdued and taken after an obstinate engagement, 
by Captain Moore, of tho “Adventure.** S^wend armed ‘•hips of the 
enemy and rich prizes were taken in the West Indies ())art.iculurly 
two Ereneh frigates, and two Dutch ships with French commodities, 
all richly laden) by some of the ships of the scjuadron wliicli Vice- 
Admiral Coats commanded on the Jamaica station. The “Velour,** 
20-gun ship, and 1€0 men, from St. Domingo, with a valuable cargo 
on board, fell in with the “Favourite/* sloop of war, imder the com- 
mand of Captain Edwards, who, after an obstinate dispute, carried 
her ill triumph to Gibraltar. At St. Chrifiltophe^^, in the West 
Indies, the “ Crescent/* Captain Collingwood, attacked the French 
frigates “Am6thyste” and “Berkeley,"* in which the latter was 
taken after a vrarm engogemept, and carried into the harbour^*^ 
Basseterre, ‘in Guadaloupe^ the other escaped, and the “Crescent’s 
rigging was too much danflEigcd to pursue her. Notwithstanding the 
vigilance and success of the British cruisers as exhibited in this 
long catalogue, the Frepch privateers swarmed to such a degre^ 
that in the course of this year they took above 200 sail of British 
merchant ships, valued at 60O,000Z. In the beginning of Octolwr 
the “Hercules,** 74, ship of war. Captain Porter, cruising in the 
chops of the Channel, descried to windward a large ship which 
proved to be the “ FlorisBante,*" of the same force. Her commander, 
seeing the English ship give chase, lay to for her, and the engage- 
ment began with great fury, hut in a little time ^the “ Hercul^, 
having lost her topmast and a great part of her rigging, made the 
best of her way off, and was pursued till eight o'clock next morning, 
when she escaped. Captain Porter was wounded in the head with a 
grape>^t, and lost the use^of a leg in the engagement. 

^ Abihbaij Bobitey bombabdb Havbb be Qbaob. 
thus taken notice of idl the explints of tingle 
tr 2 
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now^i;oceed to describe in order the actions that were performed 
this < year by the different squadrons that constituted the naval 
powers of Great Britain at this period. Intelligeuce having been 
received that the French meditated a descent on the British 
shores, and tliat a number of flat-bottomed boats were prepared 
at Havre de Grace for the purpose of disembarking troops. 
Admiral Kodney was detached in the beginning of July, with 
a small squadron of ships and bomb-ketches, to annoy and overawe 
that part of France. He accordingly proceeded to anchor in the 
road of Havre, and placing the bomb-vessels in the narrow chan- 
nel of the river leading te Honileur, he continued to bombard 
the town for fifty -two hours without intermission, throwing in 1900 
shells and 1100 carcasses. A numerous body of French troops came 
down to the shore, and, under the cover of intrenchments and bat- 
teries, kept up an active fire upon the assailants ; but the town was 
set on fire in several places and burned with great fury, while the 
inhabitants fled in the utmost consternation. Bombardments of this 
kind, however, do but very inconsiderable damage in proportion to 
their expenditure of powder and shot. They are pursued in every 
war, and doubtless create a consternation that may be useful in ren- 
dering a people averse to the continuance of it, and as an induce- 
ment to a nation to avoid one if possible, from the unprotected 
nature of the towns on their seaboard ; but they may be deemed a 
barbarous method of prosecuting hc^tilitics, and, if possible one to 
be avoided, when the damage, as in this cose, rails upon the l^^c^^hed 
inhabitants, and not upon naval dockyards, arsenals, or fortifications, 
which are of course contraband of war. 

4. Admibal Boscaven fails in anIIttemft on Toulon. 

A British fleet under Admiral the Honourable Edward Boscawen 
of thirteen ships of war, two of which were 50-gun ships» a&d the re- 
mainder frigat^, were oidercd to cruise in the Mediternmean. The 
first attempt of the gallant Admiral somewhat savoured of temerity, 
for having in vain defied the French fleets at anchor in the harbour 
of Toulon by the ostentatious display of the British flag before them, 
he ordered three ships, commanded by Captains Smith# Harland, and 
Barker, to advance and bum two that lay close to the mouth of the 
harbour. They accordingly approached with great intrepidity, but 
were so mauled by batteries which they had not before perceived, and 
it falling calm just as they mere opposite two small fo^ which they 
had in vain attempted ta. destroy, that they wexO now glad to draw 
off, which they did in a vei^ shattered condition and in great diffi- 
culty. After tills the Adimral «raa glad to reuair to Gibniltar to 
refit. 

5. Gains a signal YiOTO%t otbb the Fbenoh Advibj^ 

DE LA Club neab Lagos. 

The French Admiral de )a Clue, comhaonding th o j|op |lon 
drou, thought this a good opnOTtutii^of sailing, in ^|||^ paseW 
the straits unmolested. woawen having 
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frigates to keep a good look out, and give timely notice of the 
approach of any French ship. On the 17th of August, at eight in the 
evening, the “ Gibraltar,” frigate, made a signal that fourteen sail 
appeared on the Barbary shore to the eastward of Ceuta, upon which 
the British Admiral immediately heaved up his anchors and went to 
sea. At daybreak ho descried seven large ships lying to ; but when 
the British squadron forbore to answer their signal, they discovered 
their mistake, and set all their sails so as to make the best of their 
way off. Tliis was De la Clue’s squadron, irom which five of his 
large ships and three frigates had separated in the night. Even 
now, however, they might have got away, but one of the squadron, the 
" Souveraine,” was a heavy sailer, w'hom they i*ould not leave behind. 
At noon the wind, w'hich had blowui a gale, died away, and although 
Boseuwen’s signal was to chase and engage in a line of battle ahead, 
it w’as not till half-past two p.m. that some of his headmost ships 
could close with the rear of the enemy, w hich, though greatly out- 
numbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The British Admiral, 
without waiting to return the fire of the sternmost of the ships, 
which he received as he passed, used all his endeavours to come up 
in the “Namur,” which bore his flag, with “L*Oc4an,” which 
De la Clue commanded in person, and at four p.m. he came up with 
her, and, running athwart her hawse, poured into her a furious 
broadside. This w^as well returned, and in about half an hour the 
“Namur” had licr mizen-mast and both topsail yards shot away, 
while the enemy hoisted all the sail they could carry. The pursuit 
W'as continued during tho night, and on the 19th Boscawen, having 
shifted his flag to the Newark,” came up with the “ Centaur,” 74, 
which, \y^th some other shills, he attacked and captured. Only four 
ships were mow to be seen, for the “ Souveraine” and “ Guerrier” 
had altered their course and deserted their commander (who had 
had his leg broken in the engagement the previous day), and now 
perceiving the British squadron crowding all sail to come up with 
him, he determined rather than that his ship should fall into the 
hands of the victors to run “ L’Oe^an ” on shore two leagues from 
Lagos, on the coast of Portugal ; another captain of the French 
ship “ Le Redoubtable,” 74, followed the example of the Admiral, 
and endeavoured to disembark and save his men; but the sea 
being rough and infested with breakers, this was a very tedious and 
difficult attempt. The captains of the ** Tem4raire,” 74, and “ Mo- 
deste,” 64, Instead of destroying their ships, ran in as near as they 
could to the forts Xavier and Lagres, in the hope of eqjoying their 
protection, but in this they were disappointed. Captam Bartley of the 
“ Warspite,” who had remarkably distinguished himself by his courage 
during the action of the preceding day, attacked the f^emoraire, 
and brought her off with little damage. Vice-Admiral Brod^k, the 
seOOd in Oommand, advancing with his division, burned the He- 
donbbaible,” and made prize of the " Modeste,” which had not 
mneih bdnr^d » the engagements; and the “ Oo6an,” comn^ae^jT 
Co^j^ de dine, having received one broadside from the 

mik, struck her colours, so that this noble prize of 30 
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the hest ship in the French navy, fell into the possession of the 
conquerors. Admiral de la Clue was safely landed, but even- 
tually died of his wounds. The victory was obtained by the English 
at a very small expense of men, the whole number of killed and 
wounded being fifty-six killed and 196 wounded, without one officer 
among them. The French Admiral owned to the loss of 100 killed 
and seventy dangerously wounded in his own ship, and the carnage 
amongst his fleet must have been considerable. He had also lost 
five capital shi])s, two of which had been destroyed, and the other 
three were captured and numbered amongst the best bottoms in the 
British navy. It is also remarkable that the eight ships which sepa- 
rated from M. dc la Clue^s squadron during the night were all “lost^' 
in coining through the straits, so that only two seventy-fours out of 
the whole fleet escaped. It was considered to have been a piece of 
uncommon coolness in the Admiral to show such presence of mind as 
to shift his flag during the action from his disabled ship to another, 
the sooner to eftect the destruction of the enemy. 

6. Militabt Chaeaoteb of Admiral Boscawen. 

Admiral Boscawen was the second son of Viscount Falmouth, bom 
in 1711. The siege of Carthagena in March, 1741, afforded him the 
first opportunity of displaying that ardent spirit of enterprise and 
heroic contempt of danger which so strongly marked his professional 
career. In command of a party of seamen he attacked and tcok a 
fascine battery of ^ift^en 24-pounder8, though exposed to the ffie of a 
concealed battery which suddenly opened upon him. In 1747 he com- 
manded a ship in Anson’s action with Lu Jonqui^re, where he was 
severely wounded in the shoulder by a muMcet ball. In July of the 
same year he became Admiral, and was entrusted with a command 
of no ordinary nature, that of forces, naval and military, destined for 
the East Indies, where he showed himself as much a general as an 
admiral. In 1751 he was given a seat at the Admiralty, but relin- 
quished it in 1755 to command a squadron of eleven sail, sent to 
Newfoundland to interop a French squadron, which he effected by 
passing through the Straits of Belleisle, a course never before at- 
tempted by shipaof the line. In 1758 he was appointed commander, 
of the naval fotoes in conjunction with an army under Lord Amherst, 
which succeeded in the capture of Louisburg in North America. He 
return^ home to ntsume his seat at the Board of Admiralty, but in 
this year he was again emplo|ied, as has been related. His later 
services weso eonfined to the bi»mo station in 1760, and in the fol- 
lowing year the brave Boscawen," as he was called, died of a 
bilious fover in 50th year of hii age. 

He was a . though seaman, strongly attached to his profession, 
and always tea^to quit a life of comparative ease at the Admiralty 
(of which hh cmkHnued till his death one of the Commissioner^, luid 
to engam ii<IUh!k|lacrity in any service that he might be requir^ to 
undertfpa^ Be Vas so little deterred from this bv oomnderations 
of pavtoj^tlMih strhen, on his return* Irom one of his expedildcsis, 
flnain|tlN|Ni^teiids out of place and another administratioki fn 
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ho was asked whether he w^ould contin^lfil *ft|; the Admiralty with 
them, he replied, “ The conntry has a t ig it to all the services of its 
professional men ; should I be sent a^iA jb sea, my situation at the 
board will facilitate the equipment of the fleet I am to command.” 
He probably thought with the great Blake, « It is not for us officers 
to mind state aflairs, but to prevent the foreigners from fooling us.” 
The minister Chatham said of Boscawen, “ When 1 apply to other 
officers respecting any expedition I may chance to project, they 
always raise difficulties : he always finds expedients.” Th('re is a 
Bometiiing in these replies which irresistibly reminds one of those of 
thetfreat Duke of Wellington — something of the same simplicity of 
mind which always elevated military duty above private feeling. 

In some French memoirs* Boscawen has been depreciated for 
yielding too readily to his juniors in the advice they volunteered : 
there is, however, no ground whatever foi such an assertion. An 
anecdote is told of him, that when sent to intercept a fleet of mer- 
chantmen ofi‘ St. Domingo, one of his seamen came to tell him that 
their object was in sight. The Admiral took the glass, and clearly 
satisfied himself that the sailor was mUtaken, and that what he saw 
was the grand French fleet. His officers, heated with the prospect 
of a glorious prize, declared it was the merchant fleet. “Well, 
gentlemen,” said he, “you shall never say that I stood in the way 
of your enriching yourselves. I submit to you ; but remember, that 
wffien you find your mistake* you must stand by me.” The mistake 
was soon discovered; but the Admiral, by a scries of manGouvres 
such as the service had never witnessed, saved his ship. 

7. Hawke defeats De Conflans in Qtjibeeon Bat, 

Notwithstanding the disasters which had attended the town 
Havre de Grace and their Toulon fleet, the French government had 
prepared another considerable fleet in the harbours of Rochefort, 
Brest, and Port Louis, to be commanded by M. de Conflans and a 
considerable body of troops under the Due d’Aiguillon at Vaunea in 
Lower Bretagne, to attempt an invasion 'of the shores of England. 
The British government, being apprised of all these particulars, 
took such measures to defeat the proposed invasion as must have 
conveyed a high idea to other nations of the power that Great 
Britain now possessed, enabling her at the same lime to carry on 
most vigorous operations of war by land and by sea in Europe and 
America, in the East and West Indies, and on all the seas iluit 
water the globe. Dunkirk, where one Thurot, an enterprising adven- 
turer and successful buccaneer, had been vested with the command of 
a sqiiadron, was watched by a British squadron under Commodore 
Boys. Havre de Grace was guarded by Rodney, Toulon by Bos- 
cawen: the coast of Bretagne was scoured by a small squadron 
detached from the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke, who had, during 
the whole summer, blocked up harbour of Brest. These diuear* 
eht squeiii^ms of the British naifry were connected by a jh^n m 
•^Ctarafce cridsers, so that ^ whtfle coast of Prance from punkmc 
to Venues Brest was diidvessed by an effisctual blockade, asd 
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preparations for descent on the British coast were never> 

theless carried on witn^r^oiibled vigour. The Frencli proposed to 
disembark a body of tro^p^ Irelaiul. Thurot received ordeig^ to 
sail from Dunkirk the first opportmiity, and shape his course roimd 
the northern parts of Scotland,- that he might alarm the coast of 
Ireland, and make a diversion from tiiat part where Admiral 
Condans intended to effectuate his descent. The transports and 
ships of war, having on board the artillery with saddles and other 
accoutrements for cavalry to be momitcd in Ireland, and a body of 
French troops, including part of the Irish brigades, was kept in 
readiness to embark. At the beginning of November the oppor- 
tunity occurred. The British fleet, commanded by Sir Edward 
Hawke, Sir Charles Hardy, and Bean-Admiral Geary, were driven 
from the coast of France by stress of weather, and on the 9th day of 
the mouth anchored in Ibrbay. The French Admiral, Condans, 
snatched this opportunity to sail from Brest with twenty -one sail of 
the line and fpur frigates, in hopes of being able to destroy the small 
squadm commanded by Ciiptain Dud*, left in observation of the 
French coast^ ^^^re the large fleet coidd return from the coast of 
England. Sir Edward Hawke w'as, nevertheless, effectually ap- 
prised that the French fleet were preparing to sail from Brest, and 
immediately stood out to sea ; indeed it chanced that both admirals 
left their harbotirs on the same day, the 14th of November. Hawke 
steei'ed his course for Quiberon Bay, on •the coast of Brittany, wh’ch 
he rightly supposed would be the rendezvous of the cnem), but 
notwithstanding his utmost effort^ he was driven by a hard gale 
considerably to the westw ard of it. At tliis junctui^ he was joined 
by two frigates, the ** Maidstone” and " Coveiftryv” he diiected 
to keep ahead of his fleet, and to look out. Toe weather becoming 
more ^moderate, the former signalled a fleet in sight on the 20th in 
the moming. They were ut that time in chase of Captain Duff's 
squadron, which had run some risk of being taken, but which now 
auoceeded in joining the Admiral. As soon as the “Maidstone” 
had given the first notice by signal, Sir Edward Hawke formed his 
line abreast ; but now, percciring that the French ships were able to 
sail fluter than his, he thoioght the best way would be to endeavour 
to retard their speed wifjtb a small force, till his whole fleet could 
come up, for which purpose he threw out a signal for seven of his 
ships nearest to the enemy to chase'and endeavour to detain them ; 
and they were 0 «d^ired to form a line of battle ahead as they chased, 
that no time might lost in the pursuit. Considering the roughness 
of the weather, whic^ was unsettled and tempestuous ; the nature of 
the coast, which wq^ here exceedingly hazardous, and entirely un- 
known to the Britiw sailors, but very familiar to the French navi- 
gators ; the dongen of short days, d^k nights, and lee shores ; it 
required extraormnory resolution in the English Admiral to attempt 
hostUities on this occasion. But Sir Edward Hawke, wdl acquainted 
with ^ impoi^nce of the stake on which the safety of England at 
that lame OQ&aiderably depended, and animated with a warm love of 
his profession and a bold heart, resolved to run extraordinary xii^ 
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in iiis attempts to frustrate a boasted scheme for the annoyance of 
his country. As respected the two opposed fleets, he bad but the 
adiantage of one in point of numbers, so that M. de Conflans for the 
honour of his flag might have hazarded a fair battle in the open sea, 
had he not thought it his interest to play a more artful game. He 
kept his fleet in a body, and retired close in shore, nitli a view to 
draw the British squadron among the shoals and islands, on which he 
hoped they would pay dearly for their temerity and intrepidity ; while 
he and his officers, w^ho were perfectly acquainted nith the navi- 
gation, could either stay and take advantage of any disaster, or, if 
hard pressed, retire through channels unknown to English pilots. 
On the 20th of November, at eight a.m., his enemy was discovered 
standittg “n for the land with every sail set, and with a fresh gale 
from the north-west, and bearing close ofl‘ Belle-Isle. At half-past 
two the advance ships of the British fleet, in the eagerness of some 
to attack, began the engagement with the rear of the French before 
their shot could do execution. Every ship as she advanced poured 
in a broadside on the stemmost ships of the French* and bore down 
upon their von, leaving the rear to those that came aiii^. Sir Edward 
Hawke, in the Koyal George,” 110, reserved his fire in passing 
through the rear of the enemy’s line, and ordered his master to bring 
him alongside the " Soleil Royal,” in which De Conflans commanded 
in person. When tlie pilot remonstrated that he could not obey his 
command without the most imminent risk of running the ship on a 
shoal, the sturdy admiral replied, " You have done your duty in 
showing the danger ; now you are to comply with my order, and lay 
me alongside the * Soleil Royal.’” His wish was gratified. The 
Royal George ” ranged up with the French admiral. ** Le Th^s^e,” 
another large French ship, ran up between the two commanders, and 
received the fire that was meant for the “ Soleil Royal;” but in re- 
Juming the first broadside, she foundered in consecj^uence of the high 
sea that entered her lower deck ports, filling hA* with water, and she 
went down with 815 souls on board. At about four p.m. the “ For- 
midable,” 80, Rear-Admiral St. Andre du Verger, after nobly de- 
fending herself against seven ships, and losing 200 of her crew, 
struck her colours to the ** Resolution,” 74. The ** Magnanime,” 74^ 
Captain Viscount How’e, became closely engaged with the ** Superbe,” 
which shared the fate of the “ Thesce ” in going to the bottom. ^ It is 
related that when the smoke of the last broadside had been dissipated 
the ship w'as gone ; and had it not been for the foaming eddy which 
boiled up on the waters, it would have been difficult to conjecture 
what had become of her. She had upwards of 800 men on board* 
Lord Howe then found a fresh opponent in “ lie Hdros,” 74, who 
hauled down her colours at five p.m. in token of suhtnissioii, and 
dropped her anchor ; but the wind was so high that no boat nould be 
sent to take possession of her. Night coming on, and the ^nd 
blowing with augmented violence on a lee shore, Hawke made sigpoal 
for the fleet to anchor, which they did, the island of Dumet bearing 
from the ** Royal George ” about east, and distant three miles. 
the fleet remained all night in a very dangerous riding. Alarmed 
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by the fury of the storm and the incessant bring of guns of distress, 
without knowing whether they proceeded from friend or enemy, 
some of tlie ships stood out to sea. Amongst those that remained, 
the " Kesolution,” 74, commanded by the gallant Captain Henry 
Speke, wlji( h got on shore on the Lefour sands, and whose signals of 
Stress they had heard in the night, was totally lost. “ Le Soleil 
Boyal ** had, under favour of the night, anchored in the midst of the 
British squadron; but at daybreak Admiral Conflans ordered her 
cable to be cut, and she drove ashore to the westward of Le Croisic. 
Hawke immediately made signal to the ** Essex ” to slip cable and 
pursue her ; but, unfortunately, in obeying this order she ran ashore 
on the same bank as the “ Kesolution,” and was irrecoverably lost ; 
but all the men, and part of the stores of both ships were saved, and 
the \vTecks were burned. The admiral detached the Portland,” 
“Chatham,” and “Vengeance” to destroy “Le Stddl Royal,” but 
she was burned by her own peojde before those ships could approach : 
they were in time, however, to destroy “ Le H6ros,” which was also 
stranded nn IiAibw* " Juste,” another of the Prench grt'at ships, 
perished in thollkiuth of the Loire. Sir Jldward Hawke, now per- 
ceiving sevw large French ships riding at anchor between Point 
Penvas and the mouth of the river Vilaine, made signal to weigh and 
attack ; but the fury of the ftonif increased to such a degree, that he 
was obHgcd to countermand the order, and require top-gallants to bo 
struck. In the mean the enemy lightened these ships of th<iir 
guns, and taldngfdvuatage of the flood-tide and a more moderat(‘ gale 
under the InSd, gilned the Vilaine river, where they lay half a mile 
within the entrance, protected by some hatWies. Thus they were 
edectttalily secured, ^ there was not water for the big ships of the 
English to float within fighting distance. The loss of the British in 
these encounters amounted to fifty killed and 250 wounded, home by 
the leadhfg ^ips of the fleet. 

The gaUant behavftur of another British admiral deserves notice, 
as marldng the genius and spirit of the time. Admiral Saunders came 
into port Itom his Quebec expedition immediately after Hawke 
sailed. After great fatigues, but with an unsated spirit of glory, he 
determined hninediately to set sail again to partake of the honour 
and danger of fho expected engagement. He therefore without 
waiting orders weighed anchor with ten ships ; but though no time 
was lost, fortune did not favour the gallantry of his intentions, for he 
did not join t]^e British fleet time enough for the engagement. On 
^he whole this battle, in which a considerable number of lives was 
lost, may be considered as one of the most perilous and important 
actions that ever ha|f^ned in any maritime war between the two 
nations; for it not only defeated the projected invasion which had 
Irtng menaced Groat Britain, but it gave the finishing blow to the 
naval power of PVance for the remainder of the war, daring which 
the British had already taken and destroyed twenty-seven French 
ehips erf the line and thirty-one frigates. Two of their great ships 
ebd four frigates had now perished, so that the whole loss amounted 
fo sixtjr*four ships; whereas in the same period the loss to Great 
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Britain did not exceed seven sail of the line and two frigates. In the 
mean time Thurot had escaped from Dunkirk into the North Sea, 
whither he was followed by Commodore Boys. 

8. War in North America. 

The theatre of operations on the? continent of America had been 
heretofore of such vast extent, the British attacking only one place 
at once and at a time, while the French w^ere left to coUect all their 
strength on a single point, that the war n]ipearcd likely to be spun 
out to an indefinite length. This year another method was followed. 
It was proposed to attack the French in all their stiKMig posts at 
once; to fall as nearly as possible at the same time upon Crown 
Point, Niagara, and the forts to the sooth of Lake SSSc ; whilst 
a great naval armament, and a considerable body of land forces, 
should attempt Quebec by the river St. Lawrence. General Am- 
herst, now commander -in-chief of all the forces in North America, 
was, at the head of 12,000 men, to reduce Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, to cross Lake Champlain, and proceed by way of Richelieu 
River to the banks of the St. Laurence. Gdieral Prideaux, with 
another British force, reinforced by a strong body of provinciids 
and friendly Indians, under. Sir William Johnson, uas to invMt 
the important fortress of Niagara ; and afterwards, by way of Lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence, to fall doWn on Montreal, besiege 
and take it, and then join or co-operate with, the combined army 
at Quebec. General Wolfe, who hud so dlstuaguishod himself last 
year at the siege of Louisburg, was to proceed firom the side of 
the sea up the St. Lawrence, as soon as the navigation should be 
clear of ice, with a body of 8000 men, and a considerable squadron 
of ships from England, to undertake the siege of Quebec, the 
capital of Canada. The army under Amherst, by the progress of 
which the others were to be in some measure governed, was earliest 
in motion. The season was far advanced before he pass 

Lake George, but he arrived with little opposition before Ticonde- 
roga, so fatal to the British troops in the former campaign. Tne 
French, however, on the 7th of July abandoned the works ^ the 
approach of AmhersPs force, .and retired to Crown Point. Hittier 
Amherst advanced on the 14th of August, after repairing the for- 
tifications of Ticonderoga ; but on his arrival the French had a^in 
retired to the Isle aux Noix, at the lower end of Lake Champlam. 
Here the French had 3500 men under the comn^d of M. de 
Burlemaque, with a numerous train of artillery, and the lake WM 
occupied with four large vessels ; so that General Amherat, tot^y 
unable to cope with the French, lost the ^ 

a floating battery, and after all did nothing but take two Of the 
enemy's vessels. Afterwards he returned to Crown Pomt,^pnt 
his troops into winter-quarters in October. ^He was m a ve*y 
awkward position for a general-in-chief to be in ; for his adversim 
cut him of from all communication with Wolfe s detechment, which 
was the prime object of his enterprise, nor could he, through ^ 
whole summer, obtain the least intelligence of what was going OH, 
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except that from some hints in letters about exchange of prisoners 
he understood he had landed at Quebec. 

9. Sir William Johnson deteats a French Force in the 
Field, and captures Niahara. 

Happily he was not so ignofent of the fate of the expedition 
against Ntegara. GcncraJ Prideaux with his troops advanced to the 
cataract of Niagara without being exposed to the i<>ast inconvenience 
on his march ; and about the middle of July he invested the French 
fort and carried on his approaches with groat vigour, till the 20th of 
July, whelk tFisi ting the trenches, he was unfortunately killed by the 
bursting a cohom, and the command devolved on Sir William 
Johnson Wtil a new commander should arrive. This gentleman, 
like Oliver Was a self-taught general, who, by dint of innate courage 
and natural sagacity, without the help of a military education or 
military experience, rivalled, if not eclipsed, the greatest com- 
manders. Sir William Johnson omitted nothing to continue the 
vigorous measures of the late general, and added to them every 
thing his own genius could suggest. The troops who respected, and 
the provincials who adored him, pushed on the siege with so much 
alacrity, that in a few days they bad brought their approaches within 
100 yards of the covered way. The French were surprised and 
alarmed at the imminent danger they were in of losing the place ; 
they therefore collected all the regular troops and provincial^ tha# 
they could draw from their other posts on the lakes, ai)d td these 
they joined a Iftrge body of savages, in order to give the English 
battle and to raise the siege. The whole .^orce thus collected 
amounted to 1700 men, and was under the command of Monsieur 
d’Aubry. When Johnson was apprised of their approach, he or- 
dered his light infantry, support^ by some grenadiers and purt of 
the 46th regiment, under Colonel Massey, to t;ake post on the road- 
to the left, by which the French were to make their route, and 
another repment under Colonel Forquhor to ^ard the trenches. 
He placed his Indians on his flanks, and in this disposition waited to 
receive the attack. At nine in the morning, on the 24th of July, the 
engagement began by a violent and horrid scream, which was the cus- 
tom of the savages ; it was called the war-whoop, and was said to have 
struck such a panic in the troops of General Braddock, that it was 
one of the principal causes of his defeat ;1>ut by this time it had IclSt 
its effect upon the British soldiery. They came on, neverthdes^ 
with impetuosity, and experienced so warm a reception from the 
troops in frront, while the Indian anxiliaries fell upon the enemy’s 
flanks, that, in little than half an hour, their whole army was 
routed, their ffrst and second in- command with seventeen officers 
taken, and the pursuit, both hot iM bloody, was continued for several 
mileiy This a^ion was fougM in sight of the French garrison at 
Kiagm; and it was no sooner nencluded than Sir William Johnson 
sent Mejor Harvey, with a trumpet and a list of his prisoners, to 
exhort the governor to surrenlm* while he had it in his power to 
restrain the Indians. Accordh^y, the capitulation was signed that 
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night ; and on the 25th the garrison, consisting of 600 men, inr- 
rendered prisoners of war, and the fort and stores were ^ven onrer 
to the British troops. 

10. Conquest of Canada. 

The reduction of Niagara, and the possession of Crown Point were 
exploits of more easy achievement than the conquest of Quebec, 
to which our narrative now turns. It was as early as the middle 
of Pobruary that a considerable squadron had left England under 
the command of Admiral Saunders, but it was the 21st of April 
before they were in sight of Louisburg, the harbour of which was 
still blocked up with ice, so that they were obliged to bear away for 
Halifax. Admiral Durell was forthwith detached up the St. Law- 
rence to intercept any supplies from France, intended for Quebec, 
but he was anticipated by seventeen sail from thence laden with pro- 
visions, which, under convoy of three fngates, had already reached 
the capital of Canada. Although this w^as the great and central oj;xjra- 
tion of the war, and although doubtless the maritime force was suffi- 
cient for the object, yet the laud force from some cause fell short of 
the number proposed, which was 9000 men. No more than 8000 had 
embarked, and these proceeded up the river under the command of 
M^or-General James Wolfe. lie had under him Brigadiers Monck- 
ton, Townshend, and Murray ; all men in the flower of their age, and 
Vho had studied the military art with eagerness and proficiency ; and 
who, though young in years, were held in estimation for their profes- 
sional acquirements. On the 30th of J uno this expedition had reached 
the Isle of Orleans without any of the difficulties and perils that had 
been anticipated, and had landcnl without opposition. This island 
extends quite up to the basin of Quebec, and it was thought neces- 
sary to possess it in order to act against the town. The most 
westerly point of the island advances towards a high point of land on 
the continent, called Point Levis. The city of Quebec faces the Ism 
of Orleans, and consists of on upper and lower town, the latter (« 
which is narrow in its width, occupying the strand or the bank of 
the river, under the abrupt and lofty rock upon which the upper 
town stands. This rock extends itself with a bold and steepl^nt, 
westward, along the river to a point where the river bt. 
firenn the north-west washes its base, and there it umtes with the 
St, Lawrence— so that to attack the town it is necess^ eithw to 
overcome the preciidDe and make the approaches on th^lateau above, 
or to cross the St. Charles and attack on that si*^ 'Hio country on 
the north bank of the river is very rough and broken, Ml ot nvulets, 
gullies, and ravines, and so it continues to t|e nvet Moiftmoren^. 
The garrison, under the command of the Marquis de MonteaM, 
consisted of 10,000 men, thus greatly exceeding the numhew ot the 
besiegers. The difficulties of the enterprise very reas^ly ap- 
peared so great to the young Gener^* that though n^rally of a 
sanguine temper and adventurous spirit, he began to * 

could not flatter myself,” he writes to Mr. Secretary m 
should he able to reduce such a place.” As soon as be had Beoursa 
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west point of the Ifale of Orleans, and tliat of Point Levis, he 
«tected batteries there on hip^h ground which faced the lower town. 
These fired continually into the upper and lower town, and if they 
did nht do much execution against the former at such a distance, at 
all events they kept the cnem^ attention aw ake to that (^fuarter. 
Admiral Saunders was stationed below, in the north channel of 
the Isle of Orleans, opposite Montmorency; Admiral Holmes was 
above the town, at once to distract the enemy's attention, and to 
prevent any attempt from the French against the batteries that 
played upon the town ; but the fleet could be of little use, as the 
elevation of the principal defcmces placed them out of ivs reach, and 
even gave them a degree of command o\er it. 

The English ‘General soon became sensiblt' of the impossibility of 
reducing the place from his present position. The lower town was, 
it is true, reduced to a heap of rubbish, but however damaged the 
upper town might be from his fire, he could not take anj ad\ antage 
of it. The fleet too was visited with a furious storm, by which many 
of the ships were disabled, and some boats foundered. The enemy 
resolved to take advantage of the confusion which this disaster had 
occasioned, by sending in the middle of the niglit some fire-ships 
amongst them. This scheme, though well contrived and seasonably 
executed, failed of stiecess, owing to the coolness of the Admiral and 
the dexterity of his sailors, who resolutely boarded the fire-ships 
and towed them round, where they burned to tlie waUr’s 

edge w'ithout injury fc any of the ships. ^hc^Cver, ap- 

peared by this time to have reached a dead louk, afld the only 
expedient left to the General seemed to be ip force the 

enemy to an engagement, but the Marquis de^Montcalm kept him- 
self close, and took measures to secure himself from surprise of 
any kind. 

^e General, finding that all his eflbrto ta.lifj# Montcalm to an 
engagement had proved unsuccessflil, and sensible tnat he was deter- 
mined only to act defensively ^ntil the season should fight for him, 
came at last to the resolution of attacking the French in their in- 
trenchments on the side of Montmorency, On the 18th of July the 
General went on board some -of the vessels of the squadron, and 
proceeded along the river to reconnoitre the banks. The place where 
the attack wan Wbe made w'as chosen with great judgment, and his 
design was to fuduce in the first place a redoubt close to the 
waters ^eemingl^ situated out of gunshot of the intrenchment 
on the hilt Preparations were accordingly made for storming this 
redottbt. On the 31st of July, in the forenoon, part ofllrigadier 
Mndeton’s brigade were embfurked in the boats of the fleet, tc> 
be transported from Point Levis to the main shore. The two 
br^ades|||0ommanded by the Brigadiers Townshend and Murray, were 
drawn out to pass the ford of the river as soon as it should be ncoes- 
sa^. To facilitate their passage the Admiral had sthtionod the 
** Centurion," ship of war, in the channel, to check the fire of the 
buttery by which the ford was commanded, and two flat-bottomed 
armed vessels, prepared for the purpose, were run aground near the 
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redoubt, to favour the descent of the forces. The enemy wore 
thrown into such confusion by the well-served fire of tin* “ Centu- 
rion,” that it determined General Wolfe to Storm the intrenchments 
without further delay. Orders were accordingly Lssue^ that the 
three Brij^diers should put their troops in motion at a certain 
signal, wliich was accordingly made at the proper time of tide. 
The best dispositions were arrangtMi both on the part of the Admiral 
and General, but although they were all carried out with vigour 
and prudence, they totally failed through one of those accidents which 
so frequently interpose to prevent the combined operations of war. 
Before Brigadier Monckton’s brigade Itad landed, and'while Brigadier 
Townshend was on his march at a considerable distance, thirteen 
companies of grenadiers, and part of the Koyal AmcricuHi who led 
the attack, had orders to form tliemsclves, immediately • aif'ter their 
landing, on the beach ; but instead of forming as they had been 
directed, with an ill-governed ai*dour they impetuously rushed to- 
wards the enemy's intrenehment in the utmost disorder and con- 
fusion, w ithout waiting for the arrival of the rest of the force, which 
was to support and join them in the attack. Their coimage only 
served to increase their misfortune : they were met hy so strong 
and steady a fire from the French musketeers, that they were obliged 
to shelter themselves behind a work which had been abandoned 
at their ap])roach. There they continued for some time exposed 
to a dreadful thunder-storm, and a yet more terrible storm of bullets, 
which proved fatal to many gallant officers, who lavishly exposed 
their lives in discharge of their duty, to reform the troops. As soon 
as the General, who exposed his iKjrson with the greatest intrepidity, 
perceived that till their efiorts were vain, and that it was impossible 
to get the troops to form under so severe a fire — also that night was 
coming on and the tide beginning to make — he saw clearly that 
he had notliing left but to order a retreat. Ho therefore called off the 
troops and ordered them to form behind Monckton's brigade, which 
w^as by this time landed and drawm up on the beach in good order. 
The General then returned without fuAher molestation across the 
Montmorency, having lost 500 men ; and the Admiral ordered such 
vessels as could not he got off' to be burned. 

It may after all be considered a fortunate event that Uds fbmt 
attempt failed, for if the whole British army had been led oil to 
attack, there is reason to believe, fi*om the strength of the Fr^ch 
intrenchments, that the disaster would have been more fatal. At 
this time they received intelligence of the success of Sir William 
Johnson at 2^iagara, and of General Amherst having reached Crown 
Point. His own failure, his former high actions, the public hopes 
entertained of him, and the good success of other commanders 
all turned inward on the General, oppressed his spirits, con- 
verted disappointment into disease. General Wolfe feU^Rolently 
ill with fever and flux, and for some time was totally disabled. In 
tills unhappy state of mind and body he dispatched an express 
to England with an account of his proceedings written in the style 
a desponding : yet such was the perspicuity and accuracy of his 
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jastiftcation, that the dispatch was received with applause, though ilwft 
expedition had not been successful. t 

As soon as the General had recovered a little strength he oaUedf a 
council of his principal officers in the beginning of September, in 
which it was resolved that the Aiture operations should be above 
rather than below the town, in order to draw Montcalm, if possible, 
from his impregnable position, and thus bring on an engagement. 
The camp at Montmorency was accordingly abandoned, and the 
whole force re-embarked on board the fleet, part landing at Point 
Levis, and part higher up the river ; while at the same time Admiral 
Holmes made a tnovement with hiS ships for several days successively 
to occupy the enemy’s attention on the upper river, as far from 
the town possible. These ships acquired intelligence of some maga- 
zines which the French had amassed, and they succeeded in destroying 
some, but did nothing of greater moment. The Marquis dc 
Montcalm, apprehensive of the real object of the invaders, and that 
they intended some distant descent on the back of the city of 
Quebec, detached M. de Bougainville with 1500 men to watch their 
motions. This was an indiscretion, for by that means he weakened the 
garrison. 

In the mean time a daring plan was formed by the three Brigadiers 
while Wolfe was ill of the fever, but which was now laid before 
him on his recovering — namely, a proposal to transport the trooi^s 
in the night and land them above the town, under the Heights of 
Abraham, with the hope of mounting that ruggetl ascent. Tne 
dangers and difficulties attending such a design were so peculiarly 
discouraging, that one would imagine it could not have been em- 
braced but in a spirit of enterprise bordering on desperation,' 1^ 
one who was well assured of the attachment of his soldiers. The 
stream was rapid, the shore shelving, the bank of the river lined 
with sentinels, the lanffing-place so narrow as to be easily missed 
in the dark, and the ground so difficult as scarcdly to be sur- 
mounted even in the daytime? afld when no opposition might be 
expected. If the enemy w^te to receive the least intimation by 
spy or deserter, or even to suspect the scheme ; were the embark- 
ation to be disordered by the 'wknest the night or the rapidity 
of the river ; or shiiuld one sentmel be' alarmed, or the landing- 
place be mistaken, the Heights of Ad>rhfaam would in an instant be 
secured by such a force as would render the undertaking abortive. 
The very boldness of the plan recommended it to Wolie’s enter- 
prising and intrepid spirit ; he adopted the design without hesitation ; 
and determined to execute it in person, in spite of dysentery and the 
fever that was exhausting his constitution. As soon as his plans 
wore ripe for action, he ordered the squadron, under Admiral Saun- 
ders, to igake a feint movement on the Bcauport shore below the 
town, sM this was dond with every appearance of reality that it 
could possibly receive ; while daylight lasted the boats of the squad- 
ron were lowered an^^ostentatiously filled with marines and seamen ; 
but in tbd night the Admiral, pursuant to his instructions, ran up the 
riverto oov^4^ landing. On the 12th day of September, at night&U* 
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the first division, consisting^ of four complete regiments, the 16th, 22nd, 
28th, and 35th, the light infantry, 60tjti ; the 1st and 2nd battalions, 
60th rifles, under Colonel Howe, a detachment of the 78th High- 
landers, and the American grenadiers, under Brigadiers Monckton 
and Murray, which till then had occupied Point Levis and the village 
of St. Michael's ; pushed rapidly along the south honk of the St. Law- 
rence till they arrived opposite the fleet, and then crossed the river 
without being seen by the French. The ships having taken in their 
troops ran up with the tide and dropped down again with the ebb to 
the intended place of disembarkation, while Admiral Holmes w^th 
another division of the squadron w’^ent three leagues further up, to 
Cape Ilouge, to conceal tlie real design, and amuse the enemy. 
Without the least disorder, the boats* glided gently along, but, by the 
rapidity of the tide and the darkness of the night, they overshot the 
mark, so that the disembarkation had to be made a little below the 
place intended. 

A singular accident had nearly frustrated the entire plan. Two 
deserters had been carried on hoard a ship of war commanded 
by Captain Smith, who told him that the garrison expected to receive 
that night a convoy of provisions in boats, sent by M. de Bougain- 
ville. As soon as the boats were perceived stealthily gliding along the 
shore. Captain Smith, who was not cognizant of the plans for^ the 
attack, had actually given orders to point the guns at the British 
troops, when fortunately the General rowed alongside in person, and 
prevented the discharge, which, besides the mischief it would have 
caused, would fanre alarmed the town and rendered the attempt 


abortive. , , -n. v 

As they passed along the shore, they were hailed by the French 
sentinels. The first boat that was questioned had fortunately aboard 
an officer who had served on the Continent, and was perfectly well 
acquainted with the French language and customs. To the ordinary 
challenge, “ Qui vive ?" he replied without hesitation, La France ; 
when the sentinel further demanded, A quel r^^ment the cap- 
tain replied, " De la Reine which he happened to know was one of 
the regiments of the garrison. Tlie solder, satisfied with 
answers, sang out, ** Passe,” In the same manneiinjilhey passed mher 
sentries, till one, more wary than the rest, added, ** Pourquoi est-ce 
quo vous ne parlez plus haut ?” To this, with adm^ble presence of 
mind, the reply was in the softest tone of voice, “ Tais-toi 1 nous seroatt 
entondua.” The landing was effected to the eastward of Sulen, and 
the General was among the first who got ashore, but when he saw the 
precipice they had to ascend, his heart almost failed him, and he sai 
to the officers, ** 1 don't believe there is any possibility of gettmg upi 
but you must do your best endeavours.” Tbe Frenen G^er al^M o 
the same opinion, and did not think that an ascent could bo Mpde in 
defiance of so many obstacles. . , . . 

As the troops landed, the boats were sent back to th e se^ 
embarkation of^ 40th, 43rd, 4Sth, 47th. 48th, and SSth 
which was superintended by Brigadier Townsbend. In the 
time Colonel Howe, with the light infantry and Highlanders, »a tne 
VoL. II. - ^ 
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up tlic woody precipice with admirable courage and activity. 

A little path wound up this pscent^ so narrow that two could not 
abreast, and it was intrenched and defended by a captain's 
guard ; this tliey dislodged without much difficulty, and dl the 
British tr(K}ps laying liold of stumps and boughs of trees, pushed 
themselves up, gained the top of the hill, and were ranged in order of 
battle under their proper officers by oreak of day. Montcalm, as 
Wolfe hud foreseen, could not at first credit the intelligence that the 
invaderj} had gained the Heights of Abraham, and believed it only a 
feint to induce him to abandon his strong post. But when he became 
oonvincod of its reality ho no longer hesitated what course to pursue. 
He saw clearly that the English fleet and army were now in such a 
position that the upper and lower town might be simultaneously 
attat'ked, and knowing the weakness of the town on that side he saw 
that nothing but a battle would save it ; but he lost his usual pru- 
dence when he resolved on meeting the British in battle army 
on the plains of Abraham, without waiting for the return of the 
detachment of 1600 men that he liad sent out under De Bougainville. 
He nevertheless determined to give battle, and drawing in his trooi)S 
from Beauport, he brought them across the river St. Charles, and 
formed them up opposite the British ; and no sooner did Wolfe 
perceive the enemy crossing the river than he also began to form his 
troops in line. 

11. The Battle or Quebec. 

The Marquis de Montcalm placed half his re^lam the left of 
his line, and his right was composed of provincials, with a support of 
two battalions of French. Some Indians and Canadians extended this 
flank so us to outflank the left of the British, and he filled the bushes 
that were in his front with detachments of his best intHcaiuen, Indians 
and others, to the number of 1600. The British Kno consisted of 
six regiments of the line, l^sidc% two reghaibnts (4i0th and 50th) 
which liad ac({uircd the honourable title of the Lonisburg Grena- 
diers ; the right was commanded by General Monckton, and the left 
by Brigadier Murray. The light infantry, under Colonel Howe, pro- 
tected the rear o^thc left j[M|iid»in dirder the better to efi'cct this, 
he threw it back enpotence. Getidlbal Townshend commanded on this 
flank extendhil; towards the river. A regiment was drawn up behind 
the right for a reserve, formed in subdivisions with large intervals. 
Montcalm 'formed his anuy Into three columns, and advanced to the 
attack preceded by a cloud of skirmishers. His intention was to 
gain the deft flank of the British. Both armies may be said to have 
been without artiUory, the French having only two fitld-guns, and 
the English a sing^ light cannon, which the sailors hod dragged 
up the heights ropes about eight o'clock, and which was well 
served and galled the enemy severely. The dispositions on both 
sides were .judicious, and the engagement began with spirit soon 
after ten o'clock. The British troops were ordered to reserve their 
fire, and they bore with great patience that of the French trpops, 
whichA^as fatal to many brave officers. The French body in conse- 
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quence advanced within thirty yards of the British without molesta- | 
tion, when the latter |X)iirGd in a thick shower of bullets, a&d conti- 1 
nned it with such deliberation and constancy that it had cdM^erable 
effect, and sensibly chocked their advance. Wolfe was st|i||l^ed on 
the ripht, leading on the Loui&burg grenadiers, wlicn heMftived a 
shot in the wrist, which, however, did not oblige him tq quit the 
field. He was following up in a charge at the head of the saftie regi- 
ment, and was struck by a second ball in the groin, which caused 
him intense pain. Still he continued to give his orders, until struck 
a third time, in the breast, when he reeled, and faint with loss of 
blood, leaned against one of his otficers, whispering, “ Support me ! 
do not let my brave fellows see me drop.” He was then (^rried to 
some distance in the rear. 

Though a know ledge of the loss of their brave commander might have 
disconcertetl them, jr‘t every separate regiment exerted itself for the 
honour of its own particular character, us wcU as for the glory of the 
Avhole. Brigadier Monckton, the second in command, fell immediately 
after, and was com eyed awaj out of the line. "While the right pressed 
on with their bayonets, Brigadier Murray briskly advanced with the 
troops under hib command, and soon broke the centre of the enemy. 
Then it was that the Highlanders, drawing their broadswords, com- 
pleted the confusion of the enemy, and falling upon them with resist- 
less fury, drove the fugitives with great slaughter into the town, and 
towards the tHe-de-pont over the river St. Charles. On the left and 
rear of the British lino the action was not so violent. The French 
light infantry had thrown themselves into houses, and defended 
themselves with courage; but Colonel Howe, with two companies 
behind a small coppice, sallied out frequently, and drove them at 
length into the open ground, while Brigadier Townslicnd advanced 
in platoons against the right wing of the French, uhich was thus 
totally prevented from executing their first intention of outflanking j 
the British line. Townslicnd himself, with Amherst’s regiment, I 
supported this disposition, and overawed a body of savuges posted 
opposite the light infantry, who were waiting an opportunity of 
falling on their rear. Wolfe and Monckton being reported to him 
as hors du comhaf^ the command of the army dwolved on Towns- 
hend, who hastened to the centre, which he found disordered by the 
ardour of pursuit ; he therefore halted them and formed them agHin 
with all possible expedition. It was a critical time, and the General 
showed himself equal to the arduous task which had unexpectedly 
come upon him ; for scarcely had this act of gcneralAip been 
completed, wdien T)e Bougainville, with a body of 2000 fresh troops, 
appeared in the rear of the English. He had hurried his march 
from Cape Rouge as soon as he received intelligence that the British 
troops had gained the Heights of Abraham. Townshend immediatdy 
advanced against this force ; but the commander, seeing the state of 
things, did not think it advisable to stand the attack. The victory 
was indeed already complete. The brave Marquis de Momtcalm, 
and his second in command. Be Senezerge, had both been mortally 
wounded and carried off the field. It is most remarkable, that in the 
X 2 
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two armies the first two commanders in each should have been killed 
and the two second w^ound(‘d. Wolfe expired the earliest ; his eyes 
w«re alr^tdy dim, and the life-blood ebbing fast from his strong and 
generous heart, when the cry reached his ears, “They run, they 
run 1 ** His fleeting spirit was stayed for a moment, and he eagerly 
inquired^ Who run ? ** “ The French,” was the reply. “ Then,” 

said the General, “pray do one of you run to Colonel Barton, and 
tell him to march Webber^s regiment with all speed down to Charles 
River, to cut oif the retreat of the fiigitives. Now, CJod be praised, 
I die happy.” The considerate and patriotic soldier then closed his 
eyes and expired. Of the gallant Montcalm little more is recorded 
as to his last moments than that he rejoiced he should not live 
to see the surrender of Quebec. Both conquerors and conquered 
combined in deploring these brave and beloved commanders. On 
the west and in front of the (‘itadcl are the celebrated plains of 
Abraliam. Here now stands an obelisk, erected by a British 
Governor-General of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
which bears a Latin insciiptioii*, stating that posterity had yielded 
a common fame and a common monument to the illustrious memorieb 
of Wolfe and Montcalm. A magnificent monument in Westminster 
Abbey was voted by the liberality of Parliament to the memory of 
Wolfe; and the surviving generals and admirals received the 
gi’eatest honour, and the most grateful thanks of their country, for 
their services. As soon as the action as over, Townshend began to 
intrench his camp, and to widen the road for the convciucuco of 
bringing up guns and stores, but the French were in no hmnour to 
stand a siege. Five days after the victory, on the 18th of September, 
the citadel of Quebec surrendered to the British fleet and army, 
which were preparing for a general attack. A garrison of 5000 men, 
under General Murray, were put into the place, and the British flag 
then raised on its walls still waves over this conquest at the expiration 
of a complete century. 

12. Deaths and Military Chaeaotees op the ofpGsing 
Generals Wolfe and Montcalm. 

Major-General James Wolfe was the son of one of Marlborough's 
general officers, and bom at Westerham* Kent, in 1726. Little is 
known of his early years, but he is said tbiiave entered the army at 
the age of fourteen. The gradations of his rise and Ms first services 
arc likewise not ascertained ; but he^was present at every engagement 
of the war, and passed none of thf|Et uaifistinguished. As early as the 
battle of Fetotenoy, when onljr.t|r^PBty, he drew forth high encomiums 
from the commanding General. His promotion must have been 
rapid; for we find him I^pntenant-Colonel of Kingsley's regiment 
in 1748, and commanding ^is regiment at the battle of Lafleldt. 
A letter from the young ^tokmel, addressed to a distinguished noble- 
man, will be found in the ** Gentleman^ Magazine '' of 1791> dated 

^ “ Mortem virtus, famam historia, monumentum posteritas 

dedit: P. C. Georgius daXHilhousie, auctoiitate promovens, exemplo 

Btimulans, munifieentia foveUi.-f-^. S. mdcccxxvil” 
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July, 1766, which shows how early he was looked upon as a man of 
a sound military judgment : nor was this the result of a mere natural 
genius for war; but dowed from the anxiety of a sensible man to 
improve and mature tlic quality of his understanding. In this letter 
will be found a passage worthy the consideration of all young 
officers : “ In these days of scant professionul knowledge, and in these 
unluckj" times, it is much to be wished that all our young soldiers of 
birth and education would follow your brother’s steps; and as they 
will have their time to command, that they w ould try to make them- 
selves fit for that important trust. Without it we must sink under 
the superior abilities and indefatigable industry of our restless neigh- 
bour.” He was present at the descent upon llochefort, and in the 
grand expedition against Louislmrg in 1758. He was scarcely 
returned thence, when the penetrating judgment of the great Pitt 
selected him out of the herd to command the important expedition 
against Canada, w here he “ fell in the arms of victory,” at an age 
w hen others are only beginning to advance themselves. He was but 
just tliirty-four years old. Unindebted to family or connexions, 
he shone out by the force of his own cbaracter from the mass, and 
fulfilled the expectations he had raised. In his private character, 
Wolfe, with an unusual liveliness of temper and even of impetuosity, 
was not subject to passion. With the greatest independency of spim, 
he was not subject to pride. Generous to proftision, he contemned 
the greedy desire of wealth, and in his benevolence and charities the 
deserving soldier never went unrewarded. He enjoyed a large share 
of friendship from his conciliatory manners, hut was constant and 
discerning in his attachments ; and, to crown all, he was a man of 
sincerity and candour, and a true sense of honour and justice were 
the uniform rules of his conduct. 

Louis -Joseph, Marquis do Montcalm de St. Veran, was horn near 
Nimes in 1712, and wiB brought up early to the military service. 
He distinguished hilirtSelf in various engagements, particularly at the 
battle of Piacenza in 1746, and rising by degrees to the rank of 
Field-Marshal, he was selected in 1756 to preside over the extensive 
province of Canada. Montcalm was an officer who had done the 
highest service to his country during the whole of this war ; he ably 
defended the province againA the expeditions of Lord Loudon and 
Abercrombie ; and though he succumbed under the attack of Wolfe, 
be perfectly supported his reputation throughout the last scene, 
having made the most perfect dispositions that human prudence 
could suggest, both before and after the engagement. Wh^ hil 
wound was first examined, he inquired of the surgeon if it wiui 
mortal, and on hearing that it was, rejoined, “ So much the bettCi* j 
I shall not live to sec Quebec surrender.” When Monsieur Ramsay 
the Governor came to Vnm for orders, he refused them, saying, " My 
time is so very short, pray leave me." He then asked for eccle- 
siastics to administer to hiJithe last offices of religion, and exjdred 

13. Wab in the East Iedibs. 

While the British generals were thus making rapid strides to- 
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ward* the final conquest of the French empire in America, M. de 
itfkUy, the French Governor-Gcneml in the East Indies, threatened 
with utter subjection all the English settlements in the Camatic. 
The pressing wants of the govemment having been relieved by a 
contribution from his own private fortune to the amount of 34,000 
rupees, and by a small supply of money, partly extorted from the 
Brahmins in charge of the pagoda at Tripettj , and partly received 
from the Mauritius, M. dc Lally found himstlf with a military chest, 
the whole of which did not exceed 90,000 rupees, but it enabled him 
to put in motion his entire force for the rcduf'tion of the city of 
Madras or Fort St. George. It was questioned whether the seat of 
the British presidency could be attacked without previously reducing 
Chingleput ; but with his characteristic rashness and impatience, the 
French commander detennined to push onwards, leaving Chingleput 
in the rear. His force consisted of 2700 Europeans and 4000 native 
troops. To defend the place, the English had nearly 1800 European 
troops and 2200 sepoys, with 100 or 200 of the Nabob’s cavalry. LaUy 
had already marched over the Choultry plain in three divisions, on 
the 12th of the previous December, and had taken post at Egmorc 
and St. Thom4 *, while Colonel Lawrence, who commanded the British 
force, retired leisurely as he approached, and took post on the isknd. 
Mr. Hgot had been named to be governor of the presidency, and now 
displayed an extraordinary share of courage and perseverance. He 
immediately ordered Blacktown, a suburb of Madras, to be occupied 
with 600 English : but on the 14th the French attacked this olace 
with their whole force, and soon gained possession of it, the l^uglish 
detachment retreating into the fort. Some spies, however, brought 
word that the French troops had found a quantity of arrack, and 
might be seen staggering about Blacktown reeling -drunk ; on which 
it was resolved to make a strong sally, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Draper, before they should have time to rcqp^cr ^themselves. Such 
was the negligence and security of the FreneJ^, tl>at Draper’s de- 
tachment was not perceived until the enemy were apprised of it by 
a mistake of their native drummers, who began to beat th<^, Grena- 
dier’s March as soon as they got into the street, on whlcl^ the whole 
of the troops set up a huzza. The lire of the English mu^etry which 
followed upon this was very destructivj| and i#is aided by that of two 
field-pieces, so that a French regiment whmh had been drawn up to 
oppose them soon fell into confusion, an^ ^Minto the houses. Draper 
immediately ordered his men to ceasd 'fixmg, and follow him to the 
enemy’s guns, Which, to the nundMg drawm up in a void 

place; but when Draper here ™h the French ofiicer in .'om- 
mand, he found himself in parley aA to his surrender with only four 
of his grenadiers remaining abo^t him ; the rest had in their turn 
yielded to the tempter ii^ the hoi^s, so that, after twenty minutes’ 
fighting. Draper was dcsi:i^us to order the retreat, but not a single 
drummer could be found to French now gaining ocmfi- 

dence from the condition djihew ^ponents, returned in considerable 
numbers, and of the four dien who stood by their commander, 

two were killed and the Qth(^ t^g.aeverely wound]^ Finally, a con- 
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siderable body of tbe British were obliged to lay down their anna in 
an enclosure into which they had got, and fropa which they could not 
extricate themselves ; and the two field-pieces, with one captain and 
103 rank and file, were taken, and about 90 left behind wounded and 
20 killed. The French loss was nol^Pss severe than that of the i 
English. They acknowledged to 200 killed and wounded; and of 
their officers. Count d'Estaignc w as made prisoner, an able Brigadier, 
who was much regretted by M. de Lally. He had mounted his 
horse at the first firing, and gtilloped into the midst of the grena- 
diers, whom he took for French troops. At the same moment his 
horse stumbled and fell, when two drummers ran in ui)on and seized 
him. Very few cases permit a strong sally from a garrison at the 
opening of a siege, because vei^ little mischief can be done to the 
besiegers before their works are in some progress, and in the 
casuidties of Ruccesa dr failure, the morid effect u^jou the besieged 
may have serious consequences. Here wms an example : a serious 
loss of 200 men, w ithout corresponding advantage, was twre to chill 
the ardour of the garrison, though it was in some meikSBre pt^rhaps 
justified here by the supposition that the eneiny^s troops were in- 
toxicated and in confusion. Nevertheless, so little iaBSMssion hod it 
made, that one of the most experienced among the fVench ofiBcers 
immediately afterwards recommended that an assattlt should be made 
on the town in the ensuing night, under the impression that after 
the failure of the sally there would be no firmness in the garrison to 
resist it. It may have been lucky for them that his advice did not 
prevail. 

The French General, however, was eager to bring affairs to a 
crisis. He immediately began to prepare batteries, but he found 
himself miserably deficient in nearly all the means of conduct- 
ing a siege with any probability of success. The garrison made 
several sallies -day after day, taking some guns and ammunition; 
moreover, their ^tcommunications with Pondicherry, and the country 
w'hence the besiegers drew their supplies, were greatly impt'ded by 
the operations of a body of sei)oys under a native commander, 
Mohammed Issoof; likewise by a detachment from Chingleput 
under Captain Preston, and some native horse belonging to Moham- 
med Ali. The French, during their temporary possession of Madras, 
by Labourdonnais, had added several huprovements to* the slight 
work which they found on the site of what was now Fort St. Georg© ; 
but since that time the British had nearly doubled the area of tha 
fort, (which had formerly been but fifteen a(?res,) and added a re- 
spectable front, tracing the bastion, demi-bastion, and ravelin, which 
was now the object of M. de LaUy’s attack. At break of day on the 
2nd of January he began to fire both cannon and mortars ; they 
maintained a continual discharge from the fort in reply, which effec- 
tually silenced the guns on the rampart, but could not reach the 
mortars behind. BetweeiAthe 6th and 26th many guns were dis- 
mountod by the fire, but the defences were not seriously imMired. 
The French artillery was, however, in general so well served, that 
by the 7th of February they had advanced by sap up to the glads, 
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had a battery on the crebt of the glacis, and effected 

h4|;i jnconsiddVaRde breach. The engineer offii eis, however, on being 
,£»ulted'^()n tliis latter point, declared it practicable, but not acces- 
Al)le ; for flio 'lire of &ix guns en oreiVon on the flank of the entire 
i bastion, and the musketry from the caponnihe of the same front, 
would make it impossible to pass the diteii so as to get to the breach, 
which was in the salient of the deini-biistion 

Mohammed Ali was at Madras when the French appeared before 
it ; but although he was w illing that his brother should command his 
troops in the field, he showed an early desire to quit a besieged town, 
which he accomplished, and endeavoured to make lus way to 'friehi- 
nopoly. The King of Tanjore, however, refused to receive a follower 
of the English, being fully prepossessed w ith the idea of the decline 
of their fortunes in India, and being in secret hostile to them. Major 
Calliaud had been especially deputed to Tan ) ore, to inculcate a 
better feeling, and at length induced the King to adopt a more 
friendly bearing towards Mohammed Ali, in order to obtain bj* this 
means an addition to the force he had brought into the field, which 
was an object he most six^ciully desired. At length Calliaud ob- 
tained by his in.portuiiity about 300 horse. This force became now 
in the Major's hands the nucleus of a conbiderahle body of troops, 
which on the 7th of February he brought up to the relief of Madras. 
It consisted of about 2200 native horse, with 103 Europeans, and 
six 3-pounder8 ; and ho took post with it at Mount St. Thom<5, 
whence he succeeded in haiassing the besiegers and inter up ting 
their supplies, as did also the garrison at Chingleput under C aptain 
Preston, who proved eminently serviceable in this duty. On the 
morning of the 9th the French advanced on fet. Thome in two 
bodies, the one consisting of 1200 sepo;ys and 500 native horse, 
the other of 300 European cavalry, 600 European infantry, and 
eight field‘pieces, the whole being under the comnaCnd of a rela- 
tion of Lally's, of the same name as himself. Calliaud determined 
that he would risk little in the plain, but defend the village and the 
tnount, which afforded excellent stations. The wis^n<«fthis choice 
was Soon put to the test ; for no sooner did his vallaM^horsemen re- 
ceive the fire from the carbines of the French horse, than they set 
off scampering, shouting, and flourishinw.tlbaBlr sabres, but in a direc- 
tion quite away from the enemy. CalhMdSy with a few troopers, re- 
treated into an enclosure, in which InHIkid placed his sepoy force. 
Against this force Colonel Lally oeiiddi Bfiifher bring his guns to bear 
nor his men to storm. The eootest Was maintained with fluctuating 
BUccesB during the day, but^ikirtlfo evening the French retired, leaving 
the English masters of tha4Bld. In the night Calliaud, sensible how 
ill he was prepared against the repetition of such an attack, moved 
away to Chingleput to replenish his ammunition, which had been 
quite exhausted, but with his usual activity made an attempt on the 
way to surprise SadraB,*Whh^h Lally had seized from the Dutch and 
made it his depdt, bat is ihis he foiled. At this time, however, the 
Mfqor got possession iiifa<ietter addressed to the Governor of Pondi- 
cherry by M, de in which he complained bitterly of his 
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necessities j that he was without moncy^ his supply of food scant 
and uncertain, his sepoys deserting, and his Europeans disaffected 
and insubordinate. He said that the breach had been now made 
fifteen days, and that they lay within fifteen tuises of the walls, 
but would not even raise their head# to look at it. He concluded 
with this remark, “ that ho would rather go and command Caffres 
at Madagascar than remain in a Gomorrah which the fire of the 
English must soon destroy if the fire from heaven did not.” The 
arrogant and imperious temper of Lally had always surrounded 
him with enemies at a time when he needed all the assistance that 
personal attachment could lend to the claims of public duty. He 
therefore stated in his correspondence, that to gratify his oun ven- 
geance and their cupidity he would give up ]llac‘kto>\ n to fire and 
rapine, and withdraw from a scene where he had lost whatever por- 
tion of confidence in his tirmy he had ever possessed. 

14. Siege of Madbab baibed. 

The execution of this determination was however prevented by 
the opportune appearance of a British fleet in the offing. This 
was Admiral I’ocock^s squadron, which had sailed from Bombay 
on the Slst of December, and now, on the 16th of February, arrived 
in the road of Madras. This event satisfied Lally that not o^y could 
he no longer hope to reduce the place, but that he must forthwith 
prepare for a retreat. He gave out that an assault would be made 
by his troops before those on board the ships could be landed, and he 
kept up a hot fire through the night. But he at the same time gave 
orders to burn the fascines, to blow up a powder-mill, and to abandon 
the trenches, so that on the morning of the 17th not a French soldier 
was to be seen, for they were all in full retreat into the territory of 
Arcot. The enemy's fire had continued forty -two days, and the fort 
had discharged 'Ugainst them during the siege 26,654 rounds of 
cannon, 7602 shells, and 1768 barrels of 'powder; thirty pieces and 
five mortars had been dismounted in the place, and of the fifty-two 
pieces of artillery left by the besieged, just one-hal^ or twonty-sLc 
were disabled. The besiegers threw into the town and fort of all 
sorts of projectiles, about 8000; about 16 officers and 200 men 
of the besieged were killed, and 18 oflicers and 559 wounded and 
poisoned. The loss of the French in this siege is not stated; but 
M. de Lally left behind nearly fifty Europeans sick and wounded, 
recommending them to the care of the English governor, and the 
appeal was answered in a manner which drew fi^m Lally on ex- 
pression of his satisfaction. He himself, in consequence of impaired 
health, retired to Pondicherry, ^ving up the co mm a n d to M. de 
Soupire. 

15. Captueb of Mabulipatam. 

M.de Lally had weakened the French force at Masulipatam 
under the conduct of M. Conflans, in order to stren^hen the corps 
with which he undertook the siege of* Madras, and Colonel Porde 
had been sent with a body of troops by the Council of Calcutta to 
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itbe *'aftiiltance of Alinundorauze, who had taken part ap^ainst the 
fVenoh^n that quart, er. ]VI . Conflans having been worsted by Fordo 
auluHiji, as has been related, had recovered so nmch pre- 
' (l^hce of mhtd a& to collect a part of hib scattered forces at Masuli- 
patatn, whete he seemed resolved to make a stand, notwithstanding 
the weakened state of his garrison after supplying the wants of 
M. de Lally. On the 6th of March Forde came in sighi of Ma&uli- 
patam, when he received the cheering intelligence that LaUy had 
been obliged to raise the siege of Madras, ])ettah or town of 

Masulipatam is situated a mile and a half to the north-west of tlu' 
fort. The town is very extensive, and was occupied by Conflans 
when Forde advanced, but as soon as the English army appeared he 
retreated along the causeway into the fort. Since the French had 
obtained possession of this in 1751 they had modernized the delences. 
The walls had been partially reveted, and there were eleveii bastions 
of various shapes and sizes, and a wet ditch, but without a glacis. 
No regular approaches could be made to the fort with such means 
as Forde possessed; nevertheless he invested the place on the 7th, 
and resolved to attack it from the sand hills to the east, on the 
other bide of a rivulet, as the nearest spot, and by batteries detaehed 
without the communication of trenches, as little need be feared in 
such grounds from the sullies of the besieged, lliey hud however a 
superiority of guns beyond even what wore mounted, uhilst the 
English army could only restore any loss or add to their numbers 
from the cannon of the “ Hai*dwicke,” East Indiaman, lying in the 
sound. Difliculties of no common order soon beset Colonel Forde 


from the instability of Jiis rmtive allies. On the 27th of March the 
Rajah Almundwrauze suddenly decamped with all his army, and was 
with difficulty brought buck. He had been tampered with by Salabat- 
Jung, probably through some intrigue of the Frenchr.,'But one diffi- 
culty was no sooner removcnl tlum another started whole of 

the European troops now threatened to leave him ^ sCqpfte question 
of prize-money, which demanded alibis resolution to settle 

and overcome. In the mean time the batteritfl MiiPlfi 'English kept 
up a brisk Are, and on the 6th the works W€l% ademed accessible. 
But on ihe 7th of April his ammunition, by, the report of the artillery 
officers, was reduced to two days' oonijii^ption fbr the batteries in 
store. Colond Forde, hearing on iP tmes of enemies approacliing, 
resolved, notwithstanding themfipA^H^fficultieB that presented them- 
selves, to attempt a storm* i&necordingly ordered the Are of the 
butteries to be kept up jiouble vivacity all day, and all the 
troops to be *under sN**!***" at night. The ditch of the fort at 
the ebb of the tide, wbMviH^d happen at midnight, had only three 
feet of water; and there wng no glacis nor outworks to obstruct 
the fhll view of the ^ the place, it was seen that there were 
neither embrasures nor merlons in the bastions, but only a low 
poTUpeft over which the gtUM fired en barbeUe. The assailants, there- 
foro, were ordered to move in fhree divisions to the three ^posite 
angles of the fort; theyvN^ led by Captains Fischer and Maclean, 



until they arrived at the ditch. 
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Captain Knox was sent with a st*poy force to make a demonstration 
at the south-west angle. The real attacks carried their point after 
suffering heavy loss, and having thus admitted Knox into the place, 
they all immediately advanced along the ramparts under a terrible 
discharge of all kinds of missiles swelping the works, while each 
gun gained was instantly turned against the enemy. Conllans, not 
know'ing what to d<j, kept at his house near the Sound, where 
messages magnifying the danger, and orders w^hieh hud continually to 
be countennanded, giivc increase to the confusion. The troops 
and their officers, willing to do their best, at lust collected on the 
parade of the fort near the gate, but Captain Fischer with 100 
men of the storming party came upon them here, stopped them, 
and sccur(*d the gate. The false attacks had answered all the 
purposes intended from them, and so increased the alarm of M. Con- 
dans that he at length made an offer to capitulate on honourable 
terms ; but Fordo answered he could give none, and that he must 
surrender at discretion, to which he neither objected nor hesitated, 
and instant orders were given to discontinue further resistance. 
The fall of Masulipatam was entirely owing to the daring spirit in 
which the attempt had been conceived and executed. The prisoners 
exceeded those to whose arms they surrendered. The apparent 
impracticability of the attempt was the principal cause of success ; 
for the garrison, knowing that they were to expect reinlbrccments 
from I'ondicherry, luwl concerted wdth their owm army of observation 
and the force under Salabat-Jung that they shuidd surround and 
attack the besiegers, wdiosc destruction th(>y deemed inevitable. In 
fact, early in the morning of the 15th of April two ships under French 
colours, with a reinforcement of 300 Europeans on board, anchored in 
the roads of Masulipatam, but receiving no answer from tlie shore, and 
suspecting the loss of the place, they twk their departure. 

16. CONJEVEEAM IS BESIEGED AND TAKEN. 

The far greater proportion of the province of Arcot being still in 
the possession of the French, the English were desirous on many 
accounts to recover it, and determined to spare no exertion to this 
result. After an interval of about a fortnight therefore from the 
relief of Madras, which time was occupied in making the necessary 
arrangements, the English on the 6th of March took the field and 
followed the retreating army to Conjeveram. The whole force which 
now took the field were 1156 Europeans, with ten guns, two of them 
24-pounder8, about 27CX) native infantry, and nearly 2000 horse. 
While the two armies remained in sight of each other letters arrived 
from Colonel Forde from MasuHi^atam despairing of success unless 
he were reinforced with men and money. The presidency, fr^ng 
that all their resources were inadequate to keep this force in the 
field, were inclined to bring it back into cantonments, and to send 
200 men to Colonel Forde ; but Cotonel Lawrence, although per- 
suaded of the imprudence of attacking the French at Coqjeveraan, 
was equally persuaded of the impoHcy of drawing back. Accord* 
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proceeded to Madras on the 26th to dissuade the council 
from%is measure, in which he succeeded; but while there this 
distinguished veteran found himself from ill health obliged to 
lay down his command, which accordingly devolved on Major 
Brereton. 

In the hope of bringing the enemy to an engagement Brereton 
determined to make a movement upon Wandewash, and opened 
ground against the fort, a stratagem that so far succeeded as to 
induce M. de Sou])ire, alarmed for the safety ot +hat important place, 
to break up his camp ; upon which Brereton made a second movement, 
and returned with equal celerity and address. The instructions 
to Soupire were not to provoke a battle, but to wait till he was 
attacked. He considered the removal of the English army as 
an advantage that permitted him to retire to Arcot, which ho 
accordingly did, leaving in Conjeveram some 400 native troojw imder 
the command of an Indian chief who had deserted from the English 
a short time before. Brereton thereupon, finding it impossible to 
bring Soupire to an engagement, made a forced march with the 
British and native troops. This was so wcU conducted that ho 
came upon Conjeveram by surprise, and invested the pagoda on 
the evening of the 15th of April. The French had thrown up a 
ravelin before the gateway of the pagoda, which is one of the 
largest and highest in the Carnatic; and behind this, with its 
back to the pagoda, about 200 yards from the gateway, was a 
large choultry. Near this the English threw up a bai^ in the 
night, and early in the morning began to fire over it the 

ravelin with their two 12-pounders. By the 18th Crfnnn Brereton 
considered the ravelin sufficiently beaten down iot m fissault, and 
the troops marched to the attack led by M^jo^^ CSfHiaiiild at the head 
of the grenadiers. Few of the defenders Iob the assault, but, 

after giving their fire, ran into the pagoda4 The victors, consisting 
of too many officers, proceeded to atts^ the gateway, when a gun 
loaded to the muzzle with musket-balU and broken iron was fired 
among them, killing eight on the spot and wounding ten, most of 
whom were officers. By^this time a party of sepoys led by Lieutenant 
Airey had clambered over the opposite wall of the pagoda, and 
appeared in the rear of those who were defending the gateway, 
winch after some further slight resistance was now speedily carried, 
and its defenders, throwing ^down their arms, obtained quarter. 
They were conducting the ^^bserter-govemor to Mi^or Brereton 
when the commander of the sepoys met them ; he knew the prisoner, 
and saying, ^ These are the terms to be kept with a traitor,'^ with 
one str<dEe of his scimitar admost severed his head from his body. 
The news of the surrender of Masulipatam and Conjeveram were 
reoaved at Madras qn same day, to the great delight of that 
presideiu^. 

XT. SUEEENDEE OP SlTEAT. 

4 slight triumph against a Mahratta force had been obtained 
the same penn4 ^ the presidency of Bombay. The mer- 
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chants residing at Surat finding themselves exposed to much 
oppression from the Sydeo, who commanded the cu8tJ4» and from the 
governor of the city, made application for an expedition from 
llombay to deprive them of the power they so injuriously exercised. 
Accordingly 850 Europeans and 1500 sepoys, uncler the command of 
Captain Kichard Maitland of the artillery, were embarked in two of 
Admiral Vocock's ships for this service on the 9th of February. 
The British force landed at Dciitilowry, nine miles from their point 
of attack, and encamped. It was late in the month however before 
Captain Maitland, having driven the garrison within the walls, 
had established his batteries against the outer town. As but little 
impression, however, was made upon the walls after three daj s, it was 
determined to make a combinetl attack both by sea and laud. The 
Company's grabs and bomb-ketches warpc'd up the river and opened 
a fire successfully ; and the troops attacked one of the enemy's out- 
vorkb, where they gallantly routed the Sydee's troops, in which 
attack Captain Robert liiglis was mortally wounded. The outer 
works having now been carried, and a battery of mortars speedily 
established upon it, this bore upon the inner town and castle with 
such effect that the garrison proposed a capitulation, and they were 
surrendered to the British authorities on the 4th of March. The 
casualtu'b in the expedition were four officers and 146 men (British) 
killed, and about sixty (among whom were many oflicers) wounded. 
Admiral Pocock continued at Bombay with his fleet to avoid the 
north-cast monsoon, but quitted it in April for the coast of Coromandel, 
with a vi(‘w to intercept the French squadron that was expected from 
the isles. 

18.WANDEWABn IB ATTACKED BT BrEBETON, WHO EAILB, AlID IB 
TAKEN BY COOTE. 

From this date up to the end of the rainy season no movements of 
any importance took place in India. The French, more than ever 
distressed for money, were quite incapable of undertaking any thing, 
and were very mutinously disiwsed. * The Madras presidency had as 
early as July meditated an attack upon Wandewash, in order to 
increase the superiority which the late successes had acquired for 
them in the Carnatic : and although it hatl been postpone in 
sequence of some uncertainty as to the strength of the French gar- 
rison there, yet on the 26th of September a force consisting of 1600 
Europeans and 2500 sepoys, with about 800 cavalry and ten or 
twelve cannons, marched from Conjeveram under the command 
of Colonel Brereton, who arrived before Wandewash on the 29th 
of September, and determined to make, the assault before the 
reinforcement expected from Pondicherry should arrive. This was 
a measure illustrative more of the courage than the prudence of 
the commander, who had very little information of the strength 
of the place or the garrison, hut was eager to strike the blow before 
the arrival of a superior officer, who was daily expected. The ga^ 
risoQ of Trivatore surrendered to him on the first summoDS, and 
he arrived unopposed within three miles of Wandewash. The 






aMiM^"'^itpon the place was directed with skill and jndgment, but 
it iii^W most Completely. Brereton made his ajjprouches not indeed 
unobserved (for the enemy had early obtained intelli^?en(*e of his 
desvgfn), but in excellent order, and with a force full of* enthusiasm. 
He determined on a night attack ; but entrusted the command of one 
of his columns to Major Monson, w’lio succeeded in obtaining 
entrance at the place where it was understood that the French were 
quartered, but he found no enemy, and himself most unaccountably 
disappeared at the moment he was most needed. Another column 
under the command of Major Gordon penetrated into the town, but 
he singularly enough lost his head after making himself master 
of some of the main streets. Both columns were accordingly driven 
back again; and although all fought bravely, the loss was very con- 
siderable to both pai ties. M. de Lally ordered a salute of 1 00 guns to 
be fired at the French presidency in honour of so unusual a thing to 
him as a victory. 

On the 20th of November a French expedition entrusted to M. 
Crillon, consisting of 900 Europeans, 1000 sepoys, and 200 native 
horse, possessed themselves of the island of Seringham, by which 
they obtained a considerable and rich harvest estimated to be worth 
600,000 rupees. The victory was tarnished by a wantonneiM of 
cruelty disgracefid to a civilized nation. Irritated at the opposition 
and at the loss occasioned by i^ they not only refused quarter after 
resistance had ceased, but having turned out of the island thosi who 
survived, fired on them as they were departing, whUe^heir cavalry 
rode in amongst them and cut them down. The Briti^^||||lH80n at 
Trichinopoly beheld this wanton cruelty on the i)Oo# iflEm from 
their walls, but could give uo relief. Tlie* Smith, 

sent however to reproach Crillon severely for this barb^J!S^7nc replied 
that these acts were perpetrated by the common Aien, 'without the 
sanction of their officers, who should, nevertheless, Jjave endeavoured 
at least to restrain them. 


On the 21 St of November LicuttfiBnt-CcAQnel Coote, who had 
lately arrived from England, tooTc t6© coxmfl^d of the troops in 
cantonment at Conjeverain. This who will hereafter he 

heard of with very great distinotiem, had formerly served in 
Bengal, and had been now nominated to a command there, but 
obtained permission to remais m the presidency of Madras, where 
his reriment was. Bus^ had 'arrived at Wandc'wash the day 
after ^e British had (]^ted the encampment before it, and had 
retaken Triv^atore as eas^as it had yielded to the English. Thence 
he advanced to Avaot. Meanwhile the jealousy that always existed 
between Bussy and Lally had gathered additional strength, although 
Lally had consented that Hussy should join the native army 
iii alliance with the French at Arcot. Colonel Coote immediately as- 
sembled a councU war, in which it was agreed, that the sopai^ed 
and distinct cantonments of the French troops afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity the fort of Wandewash, which it was determined 

t^ accordingly began his march on the 25th of 

of 1700 Europeans, including cavalry and 
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3000 native troops, with fifteen pieces of cannon* * To divert the 
enemy, Cootc, with the main body of his troops, marched towards 
Arcot, while Colonel Brereton, with a strong detachment, proc‘eeded 
to attack Trivatore, which he assaulted and took, but flowed the 
garrison to escape. The next day, \he 26th of November, they 
arrived at Wandewadi, and in the morning assaulted the pett^ and 
carried it after a slight resistance from some sepoys, but without 
any loss. On the 27th Coote arrived at Arcot, and hearing of this 
successful adventuri', immediately made a forced march to unite 
with Brereton. lie found that one battery hud beim already prepared 
against the fort, and he forthwith constructed another, so that both 
opened on the 29th. The fire of the‘*e batteries was directed against 
a tower and cavalier in the south-w'cst angle of the fort, which effec- 
tively bileiici d the enemy’s fire in that quarter, and made a practica- 
ble breach; the fort was then summoned, but refusetl to surrender, 
whereupon the tire of the English continued, and various parts of the 
defences were in succession dismantled. The Khilidar, or native 
governor, tlh'ii sent to treat, and a negotiation ensued. He was 
assured that he should bo continued Khilidar as a de^Hnident of the 
Comiiany, if he would give up the Frencli troops whom he had 
admitted into the fort. At the appointed time the condition was not 
fulfilled ; but the French soldiers themselves appeared on the works, 
and ottered to deliver up the fort. Coote immediately ordered his 
troops to take possi'ssion of the gateway ; but the Khilidar, who 
had the key, did not present himself. CVdonel Coote, expecting 
treachery, advanced himself with another company to the breach 
in the cavalier, wliich w^as passed without opposition, and thus 
Wandewash fell into the hands of the English without the loss of a 
single man and with only five wounded, llie French had five officers, 
sixty-three Europeans, and 1000 sepoys who surrendered themselves 
prisoners. The Khilidar had 500 horse and foot in garrison, and 
there were in the fort forty -nine pieces of cannon, with a great 
quantity of ammunition. The Khilidar, in consequence of his shuffling 
conduct, was not admitted to the advantages wdiich had been pro- 
mised him. Something should have been allowed for the loose and 
dilatory character of Oriental diplomacy, and it is not believed that 
he meant wrong ; nevertheless, as he had signed the treaty required 
of him just as the troops entered, good faith required that it should 
have been observed. Well has it been for the permanent power 
of the British name in India, no less than for its national reputation, 
that its servants have rarely shown such want of principle as 
vemed their conduct in this instance. The reduction of Wande- 
wash, notwithstanding the loss of Seringham, revived the reputation 
6 £ the English arms in the southern provinces. From Wandewash 
Colonel Coote marched to Carangolly, distant from the foraer place 
about thirty-five miles. He entered the town with little difficulty on 
the 4th of December, and erected batteries and cannonaded the fort 
until the 10th, when, his ammunition being expended, h$ was com- 
pelled to suspend his fire. An offer of surrender was IWW 
pectedly made; Coote granted almost all tliat was asked ^ tthd tike 
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£ifrof»oan portion of the gorrisonj consisting of 100 men> were 
permitted to march out with drums beating and colours fl^'ing. 
Lally, immediately recalled Crillon from Seringham to check the 
process of Coote, who proceeded on the Arcot road, with the hope 
of intercepting the enemy's divisions as they moved one towards 
another; but sickness broke out in his camp, and he was obliged 
to go into cantonments. 

19. Naval Wae ijt the Indian Seas. 

During these transactions by land the superiority in the Indian 
seas was still disputed between tlie British and French admirals. 
The dangerous season being over, and the squadron rchtted. Admiral 
Pocock quitted Bombay on the 17th of April, intending, if possible, 
to seek and expel the French fleet from the coast of Coromandel. 
With great diligence and dexterity he got roimd the island of Ceylon, 
before the French had taken their departure from the Mauritius. 
He took up a station where he supposed he should have the best 
opportunity of intercepting them, and dispatched the “ Revenge ” 
and one of the company's frigates to cruise in the enemy's track ; 
but all his endeavours proved iruitless till the 3rd of August. At 
ten that morning the French fleet was discovered from the mast* 
head of the flag-ship, one of their frigates being at the time in pur- 
suit of the “Revenge." Poc<K*k immediately made signal for a 
general chase, and stood towards the French with all the s.vl he 
could carry. In force he was so much inferior that noUpiig but the 
most exemplary gallantry, aided by consummate ability, eould have 
preserved the fleet even from defeat, if the enemy displayed 
either bravery or good conduct. The British forw C9^ii|stled of no 
more than nine ships, two of them only 50-gun ves^lft; the French 
line counted eleven, all large and powerful ships. Ppo^ok was unable 
to get up before night ; but the chase of the “ Revenge ” had been 
discontinued on the appearance of the flee <4 ahd she^was ordered not 
to lose sight of the enemy during the night. The French squadron now 
crowded all sail to escape into PondichertVi Pocock, however, was 
fortunate to arrive there eight hours before d'Ach^, on the 8th of 
September early in the morning. The saine afternoon thirteen sail 
of the French came in sight. The British instantly gave chase, but 
did not come up with them till daybreak on the lOth, when the 
French squadron was formed in a line of battle ahead on the star- 
board tack. Both parties made the signal for battle, and about two 
began to caimbnade each other with fury and to be hotly engaged 
till about four, when the French men-of-war made sail, and the 
British were in no condition to pursue them. The “Tiger" had 
her mizen and malntopmast shot away ; the “ Newcastle " was much 
damped in her masts, yards, and rigging ; the “ Cumberland " and 
“ Salisbury ” were not in a condign to make sail ; the “ Yarmouth " 
had her foretopsail shot away in ^ slings ; and the “ Grafton " and 
“ Elizabeth were greatly disabled in their rigging; so that the 
“ Weymouth" and “Sunderland" were the only ships that had not 
anfie]^. The British had 118 men slain in a^ion, and the killed 
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and wounded toj'ctlier amounted to 569 : the enemy’s loss was much 
greater. What liiw been always regarded as singular is, that these 
same two admirals had fought three pitched battles in the eourso of 
eighteen months without the loss of ji^ahip on either side. On the 
morning after tliis last action tlie French Heet was in sight again; 
but when Admiral Focock arrived on the 12lh at Negapatam, 
nothing was known of the enemy. Here the Admiral relitted his 
ships as well as time would permit, and then again procctH.led in quest 
of the fleet ; but it was not till tW 27th, when Poeoek w'eiit close 
into Pondic'herry road, tlnit he saw the French stiuadron lying 
there in order of battle. Pocock was in no condition to attacl both 
the shi]is and the forts; still he made signal to the squadron to draw 
into line of battle, when D’Aclie perem])Lorily o]>posed all Lally’s re- 
monstrances, and avowM^l his dot eniii nation to return to tlie Islands. 
In spite, therefore, of Lall,>’s accusation of his countryman’s fleet, 
that they were “ the scum of the sea,” lie immediately weighed 
anchor, and sailed away. Sir Gleorge J'oeoek got to leeward of them, 
expecting they w’onld bear down and taigage, but they made sail 
and stretched aw’ay to the soutliw^ard, anil it was determined not to 
follow them. In the sjiring he returned to Fhiglnnd, k.uiiig the 
command of the fleet with Admiral Stevens, and received the Order 
of the Bath for his sigiial services. 

20. War in Geii:many between English and French. 

Having thus followed the British banners through the very glo- 
rious tracks they pursued during the year 1759 in different parts of 
America and Asia, wo must now revert to the war on the Continent 
of Europe, wdiere the English arms in the course of tliis year will be 
found to have also triumphed, although with a success not quite so 
invariable. The French not only gained battles, but once again very 
nearly overran the unlucky Electorate of Hanover. I'hey stiiTed 
early. On the 2nd of J aiiuiu*y the French regiment of Nassau presented 
itself suddenly before the gates of Frankfort on the Maine, a neutral 
imperial city, and demanding a passage, it was admitted, and conducted 
by a detachment from the garrison through the city'. On its way the 
regiment unexpectedly halted, and disarmed this guard, and before 
the inhabitants could recover from or could comprehend this out- 
rageous insult, five other French regiments entered the city, and 
their General, the Ih-ince do Soubise, immediately cstabli-bed his 
head-quarters in it. This was a most flagrant violation of the liber- 
ties of the Empire ; but it was a most important acquisition to the 
French, as it secured to them the course of the Maine and the Upper 
Rhine, by which to receive every kind of reinforcement and supiily. 
It secured likewise a communication between the French, Austrian, 
and Imperial armies, which afforded mutual succour and concur- 
rence in the operations of each. The ftince de Soubise was, 
ever, called away to Versailles to be appointed to the ministry of the 
King, and was succeeded in the ownmand of this army by He 
Broglie. As soon as the season wt>#a permit thdr army to take 
the field, it was determined by thi eUies to dislodge the Frenci^ 

VoL. 11. , ^ 
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if possible*, from some of their advantageous positions. About the 
middle of February some Hanoverian and Prussian detachments, 
under Major-General Urst, drove the Imperialists and Austrians 
out of Erfurt, Eisenach, and the Hessian bailiwicks, of which 
they had taken possession. This drew forth a strong detachment 
of French troops from Frankfort, who drove them back again, 
but the hereditary J*riiicc of Brunswick fell upon these suddenly 
at Molrichstadt, whither he had penetrated by W!i>s dj*emcd im- 
possible to an army. Here he routed and dis])erised a r(‘gimeiit of 
Hohenzollcrii cuirassiers and a battalion of Wurzburg troops, and 
the next day, which was the 1st of A})ril, he advanced on Meiiiingen, 
where he captured a magazine and two battalions more. He also 
surprised a third battalion posted at W'afuugen, and defeated souio 
Austrian troops that were on the march to its I'clief. At the same 
time the Duke of Holstein, wdth another body of the confederates, 
dislodged the French from the ])ost of Freiensteinau, and after- 
w'ards uniting himself at C'assel with the Duke and I’rince of Ysem- 
burg, marched on the li(ith in two columns to Mi'iningen, Mar- 
burg, and Fulda, all which they carried. The Frcmch commanders, 
alarmed at the vivacity of lliese encounters, judged it the ])relude to 
something more decisive, and accordingly the Due dt‘ Broglie took an 
advantageous post near Bergen, betw'cen Frankfort and Hanati, 
which he occupied on the 12th of April. Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had on the 10th assembled all his forces near FuM.i to the 
amount of 40,000 ehoiee troops, and forthwith eommenood lii*' march 
to moot them. On the 8th he eommanded Ulrichstein to be attacked, 
and then, continuing his march, reached Windeckcfi on the 12th. 
The young hereditary Prinee, after driving l)aek D’AhremBerg's 
corps, came in with many prisoners to tlie allietl army. He found 
the right of De Broglie’s army at Bergtm, and his centre and left 
secured in such a manner that the allies could only make their 
attacks in a narrow approach by tbo village. Notwithstanding tbo 
advanttige of their situation, Ih-inco Ferdinand resolved to give them 
battle, and madO his dispositions for the attack accordingly, intending 
the jissault to be carried into execution by some brigades only, while 
the other wing of the army should be kept back to act according to 
circumstances. 

31. The Battle op Bergen. 

About ten in the morning of the 13th of April the grenadiers 
of the advanced guard of the allies marched under cover of some 
rising ground, and began the attack on the village of Bergen with 
great vivacity, but sustained a most terrible fire from eight Austrian 
battalions smarted by several brigades of French infantry. The 
Hessians uiukr the command of Prince Ysemburg made three 
attacks in the space of two hours and a half, but could not didodge 
the enemy from the village; after a very obstinate dispute, they 
were to retreat some disorder. They were rallied bdiind 

a iKKly: of Hessian cavalry: and Duke Ferdinand made a new dia- 
podtion, brought' up hereditary Prince with his artillery. 
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with which the village and a great part of the French line wore 
severely cannonaded. Broglie, on observing the state of the contest, 
brought up fresh troops, who attacked the Hessians on the left, and 
the hereditary Prince on the right At tJiis time the Prince 

of Ysemburg was killed; and his cori)8, having consumed all their 
cartridges, fell back, and were pursued bj the Frencli until stoi)ptd 
by the allied cavalry. Brunswick had observed that he made no 
impression on the French, and, as an able general, who never 
risked his fortune on a single throw, he began seriously to c(msidcr 
how he should retreat in the face of a victorious cnem_> before 
the day was yet above half spent. Under the feint then for' of a 
cannonade, which while it annoyed his antagonist induced him to 
suppose he was meditating a renewed attack on the village, he began 
to draw off liis troojis, and to resume his position on the ground 
wdicre he first formed. He then ordered tlie fire of the ordnance to 
cease. The French kejit close to their post, and returned the 
ciiiinoiiade as briskly as tlie^ <*ould, but did not pursue ; and in this 
posture things continued till nightfall, when tlie Prince made an 
t asj march without disorder or imilestation, and retired to Windecken 
witli the loss of five pieces of cannon and about 2000 men. The 
French had great reason to be salisfied with ihe issue of this battle, 
although their loss in it w as bj no means less considerable. It was 
their policy to remain cpiiet, without risking in any degree the ad- 
vantages they possessed ; and the d.iy after the battle they received a 
reinforcement to their army of 10,000 men under the Count St. 
Germain. Duke Ferdinand gained as much honour and displayed 
as much skill as could have been evinced upon a more fortunate 
issue ; hut the eonstHjuences were far from inditreront to him, for, 
having missed this blow, the French still remained masters of 
Frankfort, and acquired by their position such a superiority as 
reduced the allies to content themselves wdth a defensive line 
proceeding for some time after. They now retired to Ziegenhagen, 
where they arrived on tlie 27th. Near Friedberg their rear suflcred 
considerably from a body of the enemy’s light troops^ under the 
command of M. de Blaisel. This officer had joined General Fischer 
near Echzel, and was very successful in outpost operations. He in- 
tercepted an officer with dispatches, which discovered the position of 
Duke Ferdinand’s troops, and accordingly surprised two 8<iuadron9 
of dragoons and a battalion of grenadiers, of whom the first were 
either taken prisoners or dispersed, while the lattev* escaped with the 
loss of their baggage. The allied army after these affipirii went into 
cantonments. 

22. The Enemy’s Magazines haehted and dbbteoyed by The 
Prussians. 

The advantages to the allied cause which wotild have arisen from 
a different issue of the battle of Bergen mearea nappe fully from 
the operations which were toking place sm we side of Bohemia* and 
which probably were designed to concur jiiflth of jPrmoe Fer- 
dinand in one grand and comprehensive schetthe* FVederiok had em- 
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ployed the winter in making new* preparations ns far as his resources 
admitted, but he resolved on a C^hange of system for the future — 
namely, to abstain from oi)ening the campaign, ns heretofore, by 
assuming the oftensive ; but to abt entirely ui)()ii the defensive, hus- 
banding his resources, and watching with wary circumspection each 
movement of the enemy. It was not, however, in his nature to remain 
an idle spectator. It is probable that the Hinges plan was in the first 
place to keep the Russians at a distance, and this portion he now 
executed with great spirit and success. All the movements of an 
army in those days were dej)cndent for sup])ort on magazines. 
No man understood better than the King of Pra‘»sia the value of 
these in war. He knew that considerable stores had been laid up 
on different jioints beyond his frontiers. In the furtlu‘rance of future 
operations against the Russians, JVederick knew that if he could but 
succeed in destroying these a hedkry blow would he thereby inflicted 
on his enemies ; and to make the attempt he dispatched, as early as 
the 23rd of February, Major-( General Wobersnow, w’ho marched 
into Poland from (llogau in Silesia with forty -six squadrons and 
twenty -nine battalions. He advane/'d by way of Lissa to Keisen, 
where a Polish grandee, the IMiice Sulkovvski, notwithstanding the 
neutrality maintained by the Polish republic, had organized large 
contributions for the Russian army, and even levied troops for their 
service. After some resistance he was obliged to Burrciider at dis* 
cretion, and both himself and his l)o<ly -guard were seized unu trans- 
ported to Glogau. From hence Wobersnow proceeded to Posen, 
where he made himself master of a considerable magazine guarded 
by 2000 Cossacks, who retired at Ins approach. Altogether he suc- 
ceeded in destroying throughout Poland a (pmntity of provisions 
which would have been sufficient ^r the support of 60,000 men for 
three months, and returned without loss into Bilesia on the 18th of 
4|^ril. 

A second expedition of the same nature was planned against 
Moravia, and, although not followed up, yet*it was so far successful 
as to induct Marshal Daun, who i^pprehended ill consequences from 
it, to concentrate his principal strength in that quarter, and thus 
expose the Bohemian territories oii the Baxon side to the inroads of 
the Prussians. Prince Henry, the King’s brother, commanded the 
Prussian troops in Saxony, composed of forty -three battalions, sixty 
squadrons, and forty pieces of orduancc. Apprised of Daun’s move- 
ments for the^prdtoction of Moravia, he determined to take advantage 
of this opening ; and having already driven the advanced posts of the 
army of the Empire out of Thurnigia, he entered Bohemia on the 
15tli of Apriljhi two columns. With one he forced the pass of 
Peterswalde, Snetrating as far as Lobkowitz and Leitmeritz, the 
enemy flying before him. He seized the forage and provisions which 
the Austrians had laid up in those <lBp6tB, demolished a new bridge 
they hod erected for their convenience across the Elbe, burned their 
boats, and destroyed the Austrian magazine at Aussig. These 
magazines were covered by nine battalions aujd eight companies of’ 
infantry, with twenty-nine squad^'ons, all utlder the command of 
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General Gemmingt'ii. Another Prussiaii column, eommundod by 
General Hulsen, marched by the pass of Possberg, and attiicked 
Sebastiansberg, guarded by General lleynard, who was tak(>ii pri- 
soner, with fifty -one officers and 200()riuen. Tlie Prussians loit but 
seventy men killed and wounded. Thi^ column, passing hy Kommotau 
^tud Postclberg, advanced as far as Saatz in hoj)es of st'cnriiig some 
magazines, but these the enemy cunsunied, that th( y might not fall 
into the hands of the Prussians, and retired towards Prague with 
the utmost precipitation ; Hulscn returning on the 23rd of April 
to his old quarters in Saxony, In the short space of five days 
Prince Henry destroyed all the magazines he could liud in Kol emia, 
inflicting on the JIustriaiis double the amount of injury caused in 
Poland. TIic enemy lost by these expeditions intq Bohemia nearly 
40,000 barrels of flour, 300,000 pounds of bread, 140,000 bushels of 
oats, and 700,000 loads of liay, .sufficient to supply 40,000 iiilhntry 
and 10,000 cavalry for two months. Daun sent troops v\ itliout loss 
of time towards the Saxon l>order, hut the Prussians had already 


crossed it on their return in safety, and distributed tlieir troops in 
quarters of refreshment in the neiglihourhooil of Dresden. The 
Prince was not, however, content w’ith the success of this single 
enterprise. After his fatiguing expedition he gave his troops a few 
days* rest, and tlien led them ffirth again to action with more pre- 
paration and still greater success. He marched tliem to Ober- 
gebirgeii, and contiiiuing his route tlirough the Voightland, entered 
Franconia by the way of Hof on the 7th of May. The next day he 
aent a detachment to Asch to attack General Maquiro, who com- 
manded a body of Austrians and Imperialists. Here they were 
bravely resisted for the whole day j but the increasing number of 
the I’russians and their perseverance alarmed the General for his 
retreat, and accordingly Maquire took advantage of the night, and 
fell back towards Kgra with the loss of about 500 men. ^ * 

The army of the Empire was commanded by the Prince of Zwei- 
briicken, who was on the 4th of May with the head-barters at 
Kulmbach. lie felt himself unable to cope with Princo Henry, and 
retired from Kulmbach on the 12th to Bamberg, where he burned 
the magazines, thus abandoning the rich bishoprics of Bam^rg 
and Wurtzburg to Prussian coiitributioiw. The town of Bamberg 
surrendered on the 16th uiwn terms, hht BOinj confusion happeni^ 
before the capitulation was completed the ^ 

came to blows, and a pretence was given to the to ^d» the 
unhappy town, which was given up by order of the eommandera to 
piling for two days in a very unrelenting and licen^us manuCT. 
ThU^roduct'd loud and just complaints a^inst the Prussians, w^ 
were fcvercly retaliated upon afterwards. Prm^ 
back the army of the Empire as fax m Nuremberg, ^hnd 
large district under contribution, destroyed all ^ 

had )een provided for the Imperial army, and ^nt 1^ . ’ 

lieipeic, ao that he had accomplished the of ^ 

hut ae the part of the plan entrusted to the Pnnee 
failed , he frit that the French army was now at liberty to taU upOB 
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his rear, nor was he secure ap^ainst an inroad from jHarslial Daun*s 
army into Saxony ; and he therefore deemed that his further stay in 
Frimconid w as useless and might be dangerous. His army therefore 
returned to their old position loaded with booty and contribution. 
A party of Imperialists under Colonel Ualfy endeavoured to harass 
the Prussians on their retreat, but they w ere defeated near Hof with 
considerable slaughter. The Imperialist ariiij, reduced to 10,000, 
returned to Bamberg, and the Austrians und^^r General Gemmingen 
retired into Bohemia. During all these trans»tctions Marshal Count 
Daun remained with the gi*and army at Sehur^/, in the circle of 
Konigsgratz ; while the Prussian grand army, (Commanded by the 
King in person, continued quietly encamped betw’een Landshut and 
Schweidnitz. Marshal Daun appeared resolved not to attack, but to 
suffer the first demonstrations to be made by the Prussians. Orders, 
nevertheless, arrived to him to penetrate into Silesia, and Loudon’s 
corps was advanced accordingly to Lobau. De Ville’s principal corps 
advanced to Neisse, and had its head-quarters in Wildschutz. Tlie 
King accordingly called in his corps from liusatia, and ordered 
Fouquet and yeydlitz to ajjproach the jo}al army. 

23. Positions of tub Swedes and Russians. 

During the winter the Prussian troops under General Manteufel 
acted with great qjpirit against the Sw edes in Pomerania : they made 
themselves maatew of Dumgarten, Dcmmen, and Anklam, and 2700 
ihtn, including officers, surrendered to their arms. In April the 
fort of Penamunde was surrendered, and about the same time 
a detachment bombarded Schwerin, the capital of Mecklenburg. 
Meanwhile reinforcements were sent to the Russian army in Poland, 
w’^ho, notwuthstauding the destruction of their magazines, continued 
their march towards Silesia, and were upon the Vistula in the month 
of April. The fortified city of Posen was fixed upon for their great 
magazines, and General Fermor established his army on the 1st of 
June in that neighbourhood. The court of Petersburg had likewise 
begun to equip a large fleet by means of which the army might be 
supplied with military stores and provisions ; but this armament was 
retarded by an accidental fire at Revel, which destroyed all the 
magazines and materials for ship-building to an immense value. 
Count Dohna was j^eparing to oppose the Russians on the side of 
Brandenburg, and Ip^ arrived on the 14th near the liVarthe, where 
he remainoa'ril)|4y^1Mti^ joined by General Hulsen with the reinforce- 
ments fro|{^ ; but on the 29th General Wedel assumed the 

command of force. Frederick had now selected Marshal 
Wedel, on6 c«f the youngest generals of his army, to take on himself 
this important command. This General had already distingifished 
himself moat l^liantly at Leuthen, and had obtained the appella- 
tion of the ^ftussian Leonidas.” In order to avoid ^ving offence 
to his elder colleagues whom he succeeded, and to kindk his enthu- 
siasm to the highest by the unusual nature of the honour conferred, 
the King formally constituted General Wedel a sort of Dictator. 
** Henceforward,” said his Majesty, “you represent my persdh. In 
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the army; A\ljat order shall he done in iny name, as it I myself 
were present. I have learned to prize } our i^ood <|iialities at Lenthen, 
and I place tin' most nnboimd(‘d contidpce in them. V'on aie, there- 
fore, to attack the Kussians whenever you nane nj) with them ; heat 
them soundly, and prevent their junction with the Austrians.’^ 

21. The FitENtir Aaviirs occupy VVestpiiaii\. 

While a great part of the allied army under Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick remained in eaiitoninents aliout Munster, the French, 
armies on the Uyjjier and Lower Ithine alter the battle of Bergen 
possessed themselves of Hesse vcithont opposition, niid met with as 
little on the side of the hi'.hojiric of P.iderborrt; and w'hile the 
grand army under Mar-.-h.il (\)ntades pushed the allies on the side 
of Hesse, M. d’ Armen tiere^ was posted with 20,tX)0 near VN esel, to 
advance on that side as occasion should require. The two armies 
joined on the 3rd of June near Maipurg, under the command of 
M. dc Cont.ides, who advanced northward and fixed his head- 
quarters al Coil)ach, from whence he detached a bod;^ of light troops 
to take ]K)saession of Cassel, which General Imhoff abandoned at his 
approach. Duke Ferdinand continued to retire, hut left garrisons 
in Lip])stadt, Bietlierg, Munster, and Mindcn, in order to retard the 
enemy's progress, while h<‘ continued intent upon maintaining his 
communications wdth the Wescr, from w'hich it seemed it was the 
principal design of Contades to cut him olf. However, if the French 
Geneial taihd to acconqilish that most imiiortaut object, all the 
Duke’h preesiutioTis to rdard his enemy produced little ellect in his 
favour ; Lijipst adt was blockaded, and Kietberg was surpribcd by the 
Duke de Broglie, who likewise had the good fortune to take Minden; 
for a treacherous peasant pointed out to the IVench a ford across the 
Wescr from which they could attack the town on tlie weaker side. 
As soon ns the l*ruhsian General Zastrow perceived the enemy to be 
on the same side of the river as the town, he set fire to the hay 
magazine to jireveut its falling into his hands ; but De Broglie drove 
back the men who endeavoured to execute that service, and entered a 
hornwork with them in the rear, which enabled them to take the 
town by assault, wdierc n garrison of 1500 men and General Zastrow 
w^ere made prisoners, and where immense magazines of hay and com 
fell into the hands of the French. D’Annenti^res likewise attempted 
to take Miinster by a cavp-de^main, but failed in the attempt with 
considerable loss; nevertheless lie did not desist; he brought up 
cannon from Wesel, and after a short siege made himself master 
of tlje city on the 25th of July, when a garrison of 4000 men became 
prisohers. The Regency of Hanover, alarmed at the progress of 
the French arms, again ^nt off their Chancery to Stade, from 
whence, in case of necessity, it might .be shipped to England. In 
the *ihean time they exerted themselves to obtain men for Prince 
Ferdinand's army, who still continued to retire. Bremen was taken 
by H ccnip-de^ain by four regiments of French infantry. The 
at Osnalmrg also fell into their bands. De Broglie ap* 
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proiiclicd Buckcburg, and CoiitaJes cros-scd the Weser, St. Germain 
at the same time observlnfr Hameln and Hanover. On the 15th 
Brunswick encamped at Stol/enaii i>n the river Weser, and on the 
20tli moved liis camp to Vetershagoii on the Weser, and detached 
the hereditary Prince to Ijiibbeke, out of which he drove the French, 
and proceeded up to lUmsel, where he was joined b} General Urewes, 
who had retaken 0 nabui'g, and cleared all that neighbourhood of the 
enemy^B parties. The Prince now fixed himself at Kirchlcngcm to 
hamper his adversary's communit ation wItJi Paderbom. 

25. The Battle or Mijjhlv. 

Things had now arrived at such a pass that nothing but a battle 
could hinder the French from taking uj) winier-(|uarter^ in the elec- 
torate of Hanover. Prince Ferdinand therefore marclud with the 
allied army in three columns from IVtershagen iind eiw amped, having 
a morass on the right, near Ilille, the vill.jge of rridewald being on 
the left, and those of Nordhenjinern and Hollhaust n in front. General 
Wangenheim with fifteen battalions, nineteen s(|uadroiis, and a bri- 
gade of heavy artillery, was detached somewhat to the left, behind 
the village of Thomhausen, w liich was fortified w ith some redoubts 
and defended by two battalions. Colonel Luckiitr with the Hano- 
verian hussars and two battalions of grenadiers was }»osti'd towards 
Buckoburg, on the other side of the W eser, to observe the body of 
troops commanded by the Duke de Broglie, who was at ihe head 
of a detachment to observe Ilausheigeii and Min den. The Fi’eneh 
army were encamped in a strong position, having Mindenon the right, 
a steep hill on the loft, and the Torfihioor> a inor.iss, in front. They 
were also much more compact than the allies ; for thej ditl not occupy 
a space of above three miles, w^herens Duke Ferdinand’s force ex- 
tended over little less than nine miles from the Weser to Hille. Tliere 
was no possibility, therefore, for him to attack them with any hope of 
success in this position. His object was obviously to draw them from 
their post into the plain, but the movements necessary to effect this 
were verjyr hazardous. The operations therefore of Prince Ferdinand 
to bring it about wdll be found to display a penetrating and uncommon 
genius in the art of war, and perhaps there is no instance of gene- 
ralship so complete and finished as his manceuvrt^s on this occasion. 
The French were not inattentive to his movements, and called a 
council of war, the result being that they fell completely into 
the snare tfeat was laid for them, whicli was to leave their position and 
advance to attack the Prince in the position he had taken up. 
They saw the allied army, as they thought, divided and disjointed, 
and accordingly Contadcs ordered De Broglie to repass to his side 
of the river, resolving to attack the corps under General Wangen- 
heim, which seemed at too great a diatance from the rest qS tho 
army to be supported. He considered that if this body could 
be routed it was obvious they might place themselves between Prince 
Ferdinand and the Weser, and cut off his communications with that 
river. Immediately after sunset on the 81st of July the French army 
broke up from its camp at Minden heath in nine columns, and crossed 
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the rivulet of Ha,rta, that rum* along the morasw and falls into the 
Weser at Mindcn, by nineteen bridges, which also assured them 
a retreat. A^^i^ing at its place of destination about midnight* 
Oontades formed it in order of battle, ])art fi*t)nting Thornhausen, 
^hcre Wangeiiheim was jiobted, and part fronting llille. The two 
wings consisted of iiilantry, the cavalrj being stationed in the centre. 
This disposition has been regarded as tontiary to all the rules of War, 
and was alw ays regarded as the great \ ice of the French dispositlcqd at 
Blenheim. 

On the 1st of August, at three in the morning, the French began to 
cannonade Duke Ferdinand’s quarters at Hille on his extreme right, 
from a battery of six guns which they had raised during the night at 
the dyke of Eickhorst on the Barta. Tin* Duke torthwith caused two 
guns to advance to llille, with oiders to the officer in command there 
to defend hiuiself w’ell wliile he caused General Gieson to attack the 
enemy’s post at Eickhorst. This service was successfully jicrfonned, 
and the Prince of Anhalt moi ed up his corps to tlie village of Halen, of 
which he took possession, and hero established the right of the position 
clear of the bntteiy. Two de^-erters came into Duke Ferdinand’s 
Ctimpand rcieahd the enemy’s moiements ; consequently, now appre- 
hending their design, he sent advice of it to Wangenheim at three in 
the morning. The Duke de Broglie’s corps was lornudatfouro’clock, 
and he leading the attack appeared hetoie Tliornlmusen, expecting to 
surprise Waiigenheim’s eoips, and thus penetrate between it and 
the allictl army. He marched forward with gieat eonfideucc ; but as 
soon as he had g.iined an eminence which lay along his front, he was 
struck with the utmost surprise, when, instead of a few po«tb weakly 
guarded, he beheld the whole army of the allies drawn up in 
complete order, extending from the banks of the Weser ciuite to the 
morass in front of the old camp of the French. The allied forces had 
in fact received orders in the night to march forward through the 
great wood, and had done so unnoticed by the French, and had 
formed on Min den heath right shoulders for>vaid, a body of Gem^ 
cavalry pr(>scrving the communication with General WangonhmxBu 
The Duke de Broglie had been effectually checkc*d in his advance by 
a battery of thirty guns which had been prepared for his reception, 
under the direction of Count Lippe-Buckeburg, the grand master of 
the artillery, which was served with admirable effect under his own 
eye and direction. De Broglie immediately sent to Contades for 
reinforcements. It was now about five or six in the morning, imd 
Duke Ferdinand ha^diig resolved to anticipate the attack, the allied 
army w^ns put in motion. The Prince of Bevem was directed to 
assau the left of the French position. The British troops under 
Lord George Sackville were on the right wing, and were advanced so 
as to threaten the enemy’s centre. I’he French cavalry, as has been 
stated, composed tlie em;ire centre of their line. As soon, th^e- 
fore, as these saw the hostile infantry approaching they assailed 
them on all sides. Six regiments of British infantry, supported by 
two battalions of Hanoverian guards, with the aid of a powerful 
of cannoD* not only bore the shock of the French carbineers and 
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g^darxncrie, but absolutely broke the whole body that advanced 
against them, who were utterly thrown back by the exertions of the 
IMti^h and Hanoverian foot, whose behaviour on this day was 
valiant and courageous to a degree that was never perhaps exceeded. 
The Hessian cavalry, w'itli some regiments of Holstein and Prussian 
dragoons, who were posted on the left of the British, did also 
good service. Contades, on r(‘turning to the centre of his army, 
ordered a battery and some infantry to take this gallant body of foot 
in the rear, but neither these nor a charge of the French cavalry under 
the Count de Cologne could shake the firmness of the assault. By 
half-j)ast eight they had driven sixty scpiadrons of cavalry out of the 
field. In vain did they attempt to rally, the continual tire, aided by 
that of their artillery, prevented them from again looking this corps 
of infantry in tlic face. Tlie allied cavalry under (leneral SpOrcken 
advanced against them and drove them completely back. The British 
cavalry under the Marquis of Uranby at this time w'ere posted at a 
considerable distance from tlie first line, and divided from it by » 
scanty w'ood that bordered on the heath. I’be British infantry had 
stood the reiterated charges of the many Bueeessivc bodies of horse 
that were brought against them with a resedution and steadiness 
which could not be exceeded. They endured four sej)arate assaults, 
and in the end cut to jncces and entirely routed tw^o brigades of in- 
fantry, wliu attempted to move up to assist the French cavalry atii ck. 
Waldcgravo’s and Kingsley's regimentsmost distinguished them s(‘lves 
in this encounter. 

At this period of the action the lh*ince sent orders to Lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the whole British force, to advance with 
the British horse, which, if it could have charged the enemy at 
this instant of their retreat, would have been of immense effect ; 
but whether the orders w^re not clear, as said Lord George, or 
whether the personal courage of Sackville was in fault, as was the 
more general opinion, he w'ould not at any rate understand the 
Duke’s wishes and the critical moment passed away. In the mean 
while the French cavalry formed again, supported by the Saxon 
infantry. Colonel Fitzroy was sent once more to Sackville, to desire 
him to advance, l^ord George replied, “This cannot be, would he 
have me break the line ?” The aide-de-camp answered, “ My orders 
are positive, that the French are in disorder, and here is a glorious 
opportunity for the English cavalry to distinguish itself.” Lord George 
said the orders given him by the different mcBScngcrs disagreed. 
“ Perha])8 they may,” said Colonel Fitzroy, “ but their destina- 
tion is the same — to the left, forward.” Lord George still hesitated, 
but Granby immediately spurred forward until he was commanded 
by Lord George to halt, while he went himself to Prince Ferdinand ; 
and having received the order from his own mouth, he at length 
proceeded to obey it ; but now it was too late to tlo any service, and 
the British cavalry lost all share in the glory of the action. The 
British infantry still advanced, though checked for a moin^t b^r 
the Saxon infantry, who were however rapidly driven bade* The 
flight of the whole French cavalry had made a large gap In thdf 
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and left tlic flank of their infantry bo ex]x>sed that, aided by the 
Hanoverian infantry, the British wore again enabled to push for- 
ward with vigour, and ultimately succeeded in rej)ellLiig the Frcnoh 
and fciaxons, and taking eight guns. This was tlu* critical moment, 
when the advance of the British cavalry would have bt»en so 
im]X)rtant. 

During all this time the right wing of the alhcs, under the Prince 
of Bevern, had advanced with as much order as success. The Prus- 
sian, Hessian, and Hanoverian cavalry i)rincipally distinguished 
themselves here : they drove the French eonijdetely back, and made 
an entire brigade prisoners. Still advancing, they met the rein^rce- 
ments sent by Contadcs, and pushed them back. One French regi- 
ment opened all its fire on a n'giincnt of Prussian cavalry, but they 
instantly formed, chargcil, and took ten pieces of cannon and two 
colours. By eleven o"clo<‘k the whole French army was beaten j and 
the corps ol‘ De Broglie alone remained in any degree of order. He 
continued to caiiiujiiude, but his infantry could not attack AVaiigun- 
heini, whose eartliworks were found impregnable. Tlic Duke, how- 
ever, w'as now' obliged to quit the fluid, and made a good front to 
cover the retreat ol‘ the rest. It w’as mainly to the spirited and well- 
judged ettbrts of this corps, though pursued ^ tJiC English horse 
artillery, tliat the French army quitted the Beld in good order. 
They were pursued e\'eii to the ramparts of Mmden, the possession 
of which still remained to them. The battle w'as now oyer, and was 
most honourable to the commander of the allies. By a simple mov«- 
meiit in advance tow'ards the enemy’s position in the night before 
the battle, he had remedied the fault in his owm, of which (loiitades 
was prepared to take advantage, and the boldness of the attack which 
immediately followed decided the day. The French had unquestion- 
ably lost the honour of it, and missed the stroke which they had in- 
tended ^ they hud likewise lost a great number of men. Now after 
the fight discord broke out in both armies. Contades accused De 
BrogUe of having lost the battle by beginning the attack too soon : a 
shoal of memorials issued from the French press on either side, and 
accusations of cowardice and perfidy were freely thrown back on one 
another. In the end Do Broglie, who had his victory of Bergen 
to supiiort him, overcame and superseded his adversary. The dw- 
sensions in England were more violent and of longer duration. Ihe 
weifflit of public opinion, both in the camp and in tbe court and city 
at W. was gcnendly against Lord Georm backinlle. Pmee 
Ferdinand studiously omitted his name, and induced Uiat ol 
Lord Graiibv in his address to the army, ^ in liu. dispatch aft® 
the battle. “A court-martial wavS demand^ and Sackville retumM 
to England to face and brave a degree of otitoqny which, ^r 
aflUr, was more terrible in the eyes of most offioers all ^ 
risks and dangers of a battle. The court-martiai wta not 
till the Mowing year, after much difficulty m namu^ a 
and some interruption from parliamentary and courtly party 
^nie noenaed is represented as showing nathw hnmihty imr 
in his behaviour before his judges; and the dictatorial fame he 
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^med to the court-martial, which was more suited to a member 
the court than to a prisoner before it, from the quickness and 
^ 4^it of his replies, excited the remark, that “ an instant of such 
resolution at Minden had cstahlibhed his character for ever.” At 
length he was pronounced guilty of disobeying the orders of Ptince 
Ferdinand, whom b} his commission and instructions he was bound 
to obey, and declared untit to serve His Majesty in any military 
capacity whatever. 

The strength of the two armies in tlie battle was nearly equal, 
between 60,000 and 70 000 each ; but so sure had Prince Ferdinand 
beenpf a victory, that he had written directions to (’olonel Freytag, 
one of his partisans, that he '■hould beat tlie Fiench the next day, 
and should hold him responsible for the escape of any ]>art of the 
baggage. Accordingly this partisan at the head of his light troops 
got possession of all the equipages of the Marshal de (’oiitades in 
the neighbourhood of Detmold, together w ith a part of the military 
chest and some papers of the utmost consecjueiu t*. 

Tliere was, however, nothing decisive in the day of IMinden. Tlie 
casualties of the alhed army were trifling, not txtetdiiig 13CX) in 
killed and wounded j but the enemy might have lepaired their losses, 
(which, however, were said to have amounted to 8000 killed and 
wounded, and thirty-guns, with many standards.) and tliey might 
even have regained the advantageous position fioin which in an evil 
hour for their glory they had descended. Hut in the daring iilan of 
his highness, tlie hereditary Prince Lad been judiciously (h‘iached 
with a considerable force on the 28tli of July, tow aids Lubbeke, to 
attack a large body of the French, under the Duke of Ikissac, which 
w’as sti’ongly posted near Gohfeld, having the rivir Werra in his 
front, and his right extending to the salt-pits. In this advantageous 
position he was attack^ by the licreditaiy Prince with great vivacity 
and address. His highness was obliged to c^osb the river to make 
tills attack; but as he had only two small bridges to fiass somo 
10,000 men, a portion of them dashed into the stream and waded it, 
so as to lose no time in getting up, which they accomplished by day- 
break, and fell upon their enemy totally unprepared to expect them. 
The French were totally routed, with the loss of six guns, and a 
considerable loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, whilst the loss to 
the assailants did not exceed 600 men. Tliis blow rendered the 
affair at Minden more decisive ; all the passes through which the 
French could draw their provisions wore now seemed; and the 
enemy, cut off from their magazines, were compelled to retreat, and 
sacrifice all the advantages they had acquired. Duke Ferdinand 
lost no time in improving these advantages : Minden was summoned 
by General Bock, and capitulated ; and the Prince now, leaving a 
garrison there, marched to Hervorden. The French army retired 
on Cassel, and on the 23rd arrived at Oldendorf, sacrificing Detmold^ 
where were the military chest and the equipages of Contades, Conti, 
Brissac, Ac., with papers of the utmost consequence, also their 
hospital and a garrison of 800 men, all of which were taken by the 
allies* The Prince of Holstein with the Prussian cavalry surprised 
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a battalion of the French King^s grenadiers on its march, and large 
rarrisons in Marpurg and Ziegenhageii were also captured. The 
Duke was nevertheless unable to give as yet tht aid he desired to 
send to the King of Prussia, who was accordingly left to struggle 
alone with Russians, Austrians, Imperialists, ami Swedes. 

2G. Rattle or ZbLLiciiAtJ oit Palzig. 

The plan of Frederick's enemies for this campaign was exactly i 
similar to that of the last. The Russians with a powerful army were 
to advance on Fiankfbrt on the Oder, where they were to be joined 
by 15,000 or 20,000 Austrians, who with their main ariiiy were to 
cover Bohemia aud Moravia, and await the cciurae of events. The 
Imperialists were to approach the Elbe, and attack Dresden. To 
oppose these the King had an army of 60,000 men, posted chiefly in 
Silesia; another army under Prince Ilenrj oppo^-ed that of the 
Empire in Sixony ; and a third was awsem])l(d in Pomerania, under 
General Wedcl, destined to net against the Russians. Frederick 
resolved to remain on the defensive until the approach of the enemy 
made it necc-sary for him to act ; for all his forces pnt together did 
not exceed 100,000, wlicreas his oinioncnts numbered at least 120,000. 

The Russians first took the field. Count Fennor, w’ ho commanded 
their army, passed the Vi'^tula on tlie 201 1j of April, and advanced 
gradually towards Posen about the middle of May. The King re- 
solved to oi)pose the progress of the Russians in Poland rather than 
ircrmit them to advance unmolested to the Oder, as they had done 
last yt'ar, and accordingly ho assembled 25,000 men at Landsberg, 
to opiiose the 40,000 tliat Count Fermor had at Posen. After various 
marches and slight affairs in which the Russians continually pressed 
upon their right tiauk, the Prussians foil hack to Zullichau, and 
were directing their course to Krossen; both armies trying to get 
first to the Oder to make good their passage over it. On the 23rd 
of July Count Soltikow marched his troops at break of day, still 
bearing on the right of the Prussians ; which wise mana?uvre made 
Generd Wedel fear for his communications with Silesia, forcing 
him to sufler himself to bo i)ushcd out of the road to Frankfort, and 
to engage in unequal combat on improper ground, where he conW 
not form a line, or make his cavalry, which w as remarkably good, 
act with effect. 

llie Russian army, 70,000 strong, were posted most advan- 
tageously on an eminence, their right flank appuy^ on the road 
which cut off the Prussians from Krossen, with the village of Palzig 
behind them ; the ground iii front was a sort of steep glacis leading 
abrtiptly towards a little rivulet in the bottom, but was so broken 
with small woods which prevented great formations, that they 
could only be attacked in their centre by small detachments.^ A 
heavy battery of cannon flanked all approach upon their right wingi 
and two heavy batteries commanded the whole of the ground on 
their right centre. The action commenced at about two o’clodt. 
G^eral Wedel marched his army in two columns, one towards Kay 
and one towards Mose. The heads of the Prussian cavalry colunsa, 
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advancing to force the passes, charged the liussiiiu horse, and threw 
them back on their infantry, and the main attack in the ineiui time 
passed the bridge, aind deliled near Ka^, and formed. The batteries 
made a prodigious havoc on the assailants, who were obliged to be 
continually relieved by fresh tr«)ops. After the cannonade had con- 
tinued an hour, the tire of musketry began, and the Prussian van- 
guard was repulsed ; but the attack of tlie columns was hO desperate 
I that they advanced three times, receiving continual reinforcements 
through the wood^ until at length tluy were forced to tall back with 
considerable loss. General Manteiifel with six battalions advanced 
about four o’clock against the right centre of the Russian position, 
attacked the batteries, and took forty pieces j but the IVussiaiis could 
not, from the nature of the ground, bring thefr artilleiy to act : they 
. were obliged to do every thing with the musket alone, and they were 
crushed by the Itussiau batteries above them. Maiiteufel was 
wounded and curried olf the field ; and his troops were forced to give 
way, and w'ere jiursued by General Deiiiiseow with tw'o regiments 
of horse. General Wedel ordered up four regiments of cavalry, who 
at first drove all before them, but wH're compelled by the heavy fire 
of artillery to retire again on th(‘ main body. An attack of' cavalry was 
idso made wi'the left flank of the Itussians nt the village of Neiken, 
but General Todleben set it on fire, so that they could not advance 
nny further, and were at length, about seven in the evening, obliged 
to retreat on all sides, followed by the Hussiau cavahy ami light 
troops. 

The Prussians arc said to have lost in this battle above 9000 men, 
and 13(X) horses, killed and wounded, winch shows that they fought 
with vigour and firmness ; and this loss was enhanced by the death 
of General Wobersnow, a soldiej* of great activity and talent, and 
much lamented for his many good qualities by the whole army. 
The loss of the Kussians w'as 900 killed, including General Demiscow, 
and above 4000 w'ounded ; their trophies were fourteen pieces of 
cannon and many standardf. 

The King had given Generjil Wedel orders to attack the Russians 
wherever he could find them, if he could not by any otluT means 
prevent tlieir junction with a corps of 20,000 Austrians, under 
General Loudon, who was advancing to Frankfort on tlnj Oder to 
join Soltikow. But the Ih-ussian General, instead of giving battle, 
should have kept about Frankfort as long as he was able, and then 
have taken up some position about Guben, thus to prevent the 
junction tilUthe King could arrive, who could never be above one 
day behind the Austrians. Loudon in fact arrived at Frankfort 
the eiglith or ninth day after the battle, with 18,009 men, and fprty- 
eight pieces of artillery ; and on the same day, the 3rd of August, 
the Russians arrived there also, and joined him, bridges being esta* 
blished across the Oder to unite the two camps. When Marshal 
Baun detached Jioudon, he ordered General Haddick with 12,000 
men to advance into Lusatia, to cover the march to Frankfort, 
which having been accomplished, that General established himself at 
Guben. 
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In tljo mean wbiJe (General Weclel also passed the Oder after the 
battle^ and retook Krossen. The King ordered Prince Henry to 
move his force to Sagan, on the Bober, wliere he arrived on the 
28th of July. The King, fearing that (Jeneral lluddick might make 
another expedition to Berlin, quitt«‘d Landslmt, wliere he hud all this 
time remained fuee to face with Daun, and tr.nellqd with only an 
escort of hussars to Soimnerfeld, where he arri\ ed on the Ist of August. 
Since the beginning ot the war tew ad’\ antugt's hud been ever ob- 
tained by the enemy in the tield, e\ee])t where the King was not 
personally present, and in this piestige he now determined to collect 
his best troops, unite them with the broken nnn> of >Vedel, and 
drive the enemy out of the country. He lir^^t resolved to beat up 
Haddick in his front, who was preparing to march on tin 2nd with 
his corps to Anruth, and taking him by surj)rise, drove him back 
with the loss of the greatest part of his bapgage, and forced him 
to retreat across the Ntisse towards Weissbach. Tlie King marched 
on, and on the 4th reached Mnhlrosc, on the Spree, wheie he uiiitid 
liimself w itli Wedel’s armv . Pinding himself *>till too w eak to oppose 
the united Austi i»iu and Bustian force, he recalled (lener.il Pinck^s 
corps, who had orders to quit Savon> to btrcngtheii the army on the 
Oder, and who ariived at Iloyerswtida on tlu‘ Otli. Bj these means 
the King raised the strength of his army to 4fS,()0(), but he was op- 
posed to an united force of at least 60,000, and Soltikow and Loudon 
had intrenched themsehes on the banks of the Oder, and were pre- 
pared to defend their position with a prodigious number of cannon. 
Neverthelos**, it became ahsohitelj necessary for him to tight. Detach- 
ments from Daiiii\ army already threatened Berlin. S.uony, which 
was now exposed, had become a jirey to the Imperialist army. TTie 
Austrians w'cre actually encamped in Silesia, the very country of his 
desire. His difficulties, his hopes, all his circumstances w ere such, 
that rashness even could haidly dictate any thing, whiidi, in the 
King’s condition, might not be deemed pr^ence : from the multitude 
of enemies around him he was Neither "wble to consult times nor 
seasons. One thing alone cheered him, the account of the battle of 
Minden. He therefore determined to give battle to the enemy at 
all hazards, and for this purjto'.e he moved on, and on the 10th 
ordered bridges to be thrown over the Oder at Keitwein, between 
Labus and Custrin, it being impossible to cross where ho then 
stood, bt'ing too near the eneinj. On the 11th the whole army 
passed by two bridges, one of boats, and one of pontoons, and the 
cavalry through the fords, and marched to Biscliofssce, about two 
miles from the Austrian w'ell -fortified camp. 

27. Battle of Ki7>ehsdobf. 

The Prussians got under arms betw'i'on tw'o and three o’clock on 
the inoiming of the 12th of August, and advanced in three coliimns 
into the fir woods, on the enemy’s left, in w hich they formed up 
in order of battle. It was ten or eleven o’clock before the actiem 
began. The Itussians occupied some high ground in front m 
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Frankfort, resting their right almost on the banks of the Oder ; 
an abattis covered the flank ; and a strong line of intrenchments ran 
along their front, passed the Spitzberg, on which was n heavy battery, 
and t^ned back sharp on a right angle near a mill on the left. The 
King% intention was to attack the front, rear, and left flank of this 
position. He prdered Finck'a corps to advan'‘e and draw all the 
attention of the enemy on their right eciitro, while his design was to 
attack the left wing in an oblique position. The heat was oppres- 
sive, the attacking troops had had a very short night^s rest, and the 
mareh was u»«xpcctctUy impeded by large ponds, so that the men 
were obliged to make long detours, by which they were much 
fatigued, and much time was lost before the attack commenced. At 
len^h the Prussian right attack got through the wood, and fonned 
up in a line directly opposite to the Kussian iiitrciudiments. The 
cannon were brought into ])o&ition, and a violent cannonade was im- 
mediately opened. The Kussians answered this by the fire of a 
hundred cannon which they had posted on their left wing. A a soon 
as the King thought be had gained an ascendancy of Are, the Pml- 
sian infantry were sent forward to storm the lines under General 
Schenkendorf. Here at first only a single rregiment of grenadiers 
were posfed, who after a shoi’t resistance w'ere obliged to retire. 
Prince Galitzin, however, who commanded this flank, ordered two 
regiments from the first and second line to advance, supi)orted by 
two other regiments, to make front across the camp. I'liey should, 
in fact, have brought up at once their van, their reserve , and the 
whole of Loudon's Austrians, who were resting quite idle behind 
their right flank, to form columns eight or ten lines deep ; fi|pr tlie 
front was narrow, not exceeding 700 yards. The Prussians, however, 
went forward in the face of shot whicli fell thick around them, 
valiantly climbed over the w'orks erected in tliis quarter, and going 
on in double quick time charged the batteries with fixed bayonets, 
and captured seventy pi^s of artillery ; and though they bad suf- 
fered greatly in the attIBr, they* now fonned line right across the 
Russian position, against which they likewise brought up a great 
quantity of artillery. The enemy w'ere completely driven back, and 
sought safety towards the churchyard of KuiuTsdorf. One regi- 
ment was thrown back upon another until they were all in a heap 
on the hill called the Judenberg. It was now' nearly six o'clock, 
and the Prussians were in possession of all the Russian batteries 
on the left wing, amounting to 120 cannon, llie victory apjDcared 
decisive, and messengers were sent off to announce it to the Queen 
at Berlin : *'ldadam, we have driven the Russians from their, in- 
trenehments. In two hours expect to hear of a glorious victory." 
During the action the Prussian General Wunsch had taken Frank- 
fort, and all the Russian baggage in it ; so that their army had in 
truth no retreat but over a bridge a little above that town, across 
which such an army in defeat could never have passed. Happily 
for the enemy they now did, w'hen it was almost too late, that 
which they should have done at first. General Loudon advanced 
with his Austrians, and stopped the victorious Prussians. Succes- 
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Bively many regiments of lliissians and Austrians formed seyeral 
lines across the camp, and against this great mass all the efforts of 
the Prussians were powerless. The victory now d(‘pcndcd on taking 
the Spitzberg, a hill which coinmandod the whole of the Rusfuan 
left centre. This was rei)eatt‘dly attacked by the lh*ussians, but 
could not be taken ; and Pinck, who attempted to storm another 
portion of the line near his left, exhausted in vain the strength 
of the soldiers against it. The Prussians, greatly diminished in 
numbers by their repeated attacks, fatigued with the uncommon 
heat and the length of the action, and, as it always happens after 
a long and obstinate engagement, thrown into much disorder, were 
now in turn obliged to give way. Sustained all along by their ca- 
valry, these now attempted once more to assail th(‘ liussiaii position, 
but the science of Seydlitz was in this instance of no avail. The 
ground did not permit them to act with vigour and advantage ; they 
were, moreover, confronted by Count lioraanzow at the head of the 
Russian horse, while Prince Lubomirski and Prince Wolkowski, 
with several regiments, wheeled round upon the flank of the Prus- 
sian lines. Seydlitz was wounded, many of the cavalry fell into the 
pits which had been formed against iheir attack, and the frightful 
discharge of hand-grenjides amongst the In^rse completed the rout. 
Prince Eugene of ^\^lrte^nbu^g was wounded ; General Pulkammer, 
at the head of the white hussars, was killed; Pinck and Hiilsen were 
also wounded. The King did all that was possible to bring his troops 
into order, and exposed himself so much that he had two horses 
killed under him : his coat was riddled with ball, and a musket-ball 
had (||;ushcd a gold etui in his waistcoat-pocket. JBut all was now in 
vain. The men were so fatigued they could not advance, so that his 
Mt\jesty was obliged to order the retreat, and abandon all the 
advantages he had gained. In these two last battles the Prussians 
lost 30,000 hors du combat, and 200 pieces of artillery j but the Rus- 
sians and Austrians also suft'ered most sev^ely, so that Soltikow in 
wi’iting to the Empress remarked, “ The Xing of Prussia is accus- 
tomed to sell defeats* at a dear rate, and if I gain another such 
victory, I shall have to bring the news of it myself with my truncheon 
in my hand.” 

The fugitives collected near Bischofesce and marched the satne 
night across the Oder near Reitwein, where the King continued some 
days ; but on the approach of General Haddick his Majesty thought 
it prudent to take some advantageous camp to hinder the enemy's 
advancing into Brandenburg towards Berlin, and accordingly on the 
15th he marched his troops by Bebus to Madlitz, and on the 18th to 
Piirstenwalde. He sent to Berlin, Stettin, and Custrin for guni^ 
called General Kleist with 5000 men from Dohna's corps, and 
brought back General Wunsch from the other side of Frankfort. 
In the mean while his enemies remained irresolute and inactive, ^nn- 
Aftring and ravaging the country in their usual way. Count Soltikow 
had an interview with Marshal Daun at Guben on the 22nd ; but the 
armies could not unite, for the Russians had no supplies but what the 
Austrians could furnish ; and they could only assist them for a little 
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tiDie, so that both armies remained idle in their camps till the 15th 
of Septeiubof, 

}<^ 7 l[k|eri(‘|^ Vas astoiiishoil at this inactivity, and it was said that 
reproached Soltikow for it, but he retorted with 
equal Qcriinony : “1 have already Aion two battles, and now wait 
to het^MO^ >our having gained two, lor it is not fair that the 
troopd' of the Empress, my mistress, should do every thing.” 
The same ill-feeling existed amongst the officers of the two armies, 
and even at Vienna, where they accused Soltikow of a disinclina- 
tion to support the Confederates. Hut at !St. Petersburg the re- 
joicings dl)r these victories were beyond all bounds. Soltikow was 
raised to the rank ot Field -Marshal, and a command was given to 
Prince Galitziii ; the Lieutenant-Generals rocei\ ed the order of St. 
Andrew ; and each private soldier got six months* pay as a bounty. 
Marshal Loudon received a gold sword enriched with diamonds 
from the Empress Eli/abeth, and each regiment of Austrians that 
had shared in the battle had a jiresent of 5001) rubles. I’he C/arina 
also caused a medal to be struck in oommi‘moration of the dav, and 
sent waggon-loads of them to bo distributed among the soldiers. 

But Frederick, though dilltrentlj employed, was not inactive; on 
the night of the battle he had not 5000 men lemaining ; but he was 
now already again at the head of 28,000. In liis first fit of de- 
spondency after the battle, he had dispatthed orders to tin* Com- 
mandants of Torgau, Wittembeig, and Bresdiu to c,ipitu\n if they 
were attacked, on such favourable terms as might save 1 ( military 
chests and troops. He had now recovered himself, and was in a 
position not only <fco protect the Electoiate of Brandenburgf^ but 
also to send off Qeneral Wunsch with his corps to the assistance of 
Dresden. 

IMPEBIALIBIB TAKE DbESDBH* 

The Imperiakiurmy under the Duke of Zwcybrkoketi w'as, how- 
ever, before him. Their first effort was made on Leipsic, the Com- 
mandant of which. General Hausen, not being able to defend an open 
town, capitulated, and was allowed to withdraw hi^ men. General 
Klefcld appeared before Torgau, which was protected by a rampart 
and walls, but not regularly fortified ; it was now defended by the 
brave Colonel Wolffersdorf. On being summoned, wdth a threat to 
bum Hallo, Quedlinburg, and Halberstadt, if ho refused, he replied 
ho had nothing to do with tho threatened towns, but that if they 
would aHow him a cessation of hostilities for six days, ho would send 
for the King’s orders. The object of the Colonel was to g£ in time ; 
but before the end of tho term the Prince of Stolberg arrived with a 
reinforcement to the Imperialists and a number of guns and mortars, 
Wolftersdorf repulsed the most sdHpns attacks for seven successive 
days, when he agreed to surrendi^* As tho Prussians were leaving 
the place some of Prince Stolberg^ B suite fhdeavoured to induce them 
to desert, saying to them, “Let^ftry loyal Kaxon or any man belonging 
to the army of the Empire #Qt ; his Highness will protect them.” 
<'And 1 will shoot the first tliat stirs,” said Colonel Wolffersdorf, 
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and insttinUv extended on the ground a soldier who had quitted the 
ranks. Tlieu giving the word of command to liih troops, lie cried out, 
“Make read^,” and turning to the Prince said, “ Your Highness has 
broken the capitulation, and 1, therefore, make prisoners of jou and 
all your attendants. Ride this instant into the tovin, or I will give 
orders to fire.*' Stolberg was obliged to comply, and Wolfleriidorf 
marched away his garrh-on. 

Wittemberg was now besieged ; it was garrisoned by three 
battalions, one of which had been formed out of the Savon regiments 
tliat had been at Pirna, and the Commandant thinking he could 
not jlict* confidence in such a garrison, accept- d the t‘rins on the 
21&t of August, and withdrew his forces out of the town, while he 
marched to Magdeburg. After the sun*ender of these towns the 
Imperialists sc't about the reduction of Dresden. Count Schmettau 
was still coiiinuiiidaiit of‘ tliat city. Threats and piomises were 
resorted to, but had not the least eflect on Sehmettau, though his 
garrison was weak and he could ])lace very little confidence in it, 
while the allies around him, having been reinforeed, ainoimted to 
28,000 men. In this situation he received the King^s h'tter of the 
14th of August tioin lb itweiii, and he thought he 'should do his 
sovereign tlic best service it lie could save the troops of the garrison 
and tlie military chest containing fi\e millions and .i half of dollars, 
together with equiinnents for 3h,000 troops. He began to negotiate 
when tbe> were on the ]K)int of bombarding the town, and obtained 
the conditions of being allowed to retire with all the honours of war. 
He therefoie concluded an armistice in the terms of the above 
conditkms at nine o'clock on the evening of tbo 4tli of September, 
and accepted the word of honour of General Maquire “for the fulfib 
meiit of ever> article of the capitulation according to the import of 
the words made use of, without the slightest chicane.” The conven- 
tion was hardly ratified h} the Duke of Zwcyhrucken, when General 
Wnnsch, having united to his own detachment the garrisons of 
Lcipsic, 1 organ, and Wittemberg, arri\cd at five in the morning 
of the 5th within five league's of the city. Wunsch had already twdee 
repulsed General Hrenlano w ith the Imperialists, in his approach 
to Dresden, and ha\ing arrived by forced marches, his men were so 
fatigued that he could not at once advance against the besit'gers, w horn 
he found in possession of the gates; but as yet he^ knew nothing of 
the capitulation. Some oflicersof the garrison, seeing Wunsch at the 
gate's, advised that, in despite of the terms, the Austrians should 
be driven away. Colonel Holliiian, the Viee-Commaudant, w as of this 
opinion, and deteruiining to attempt resistance without orders, mounted 
his horse and ordered the main guard to follow him. Captaiu Sydow 
with the palace guard defended the (apitulation, and reftised to follow 
him, on which Hoflman fired at him w ith a pistol, hut missed him ; an 
altercation ensued, and Hoflman was shot dead by bydow s men. There 
was nothing now lt‘ft but surrender, and Wunsch retreated to 
enhayn, where he encamped to rest his men after the fatigues thc,\ had 
undergone. 

The capitulation which had been guaranteed in so sacred a manxici 
z 2 
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was broken in uliuo<^t every particular, and the garrison most shamefully 
treated. The men v, ere forced from the ranks to enter the Austrian 
service ; the officers ill-treated, abused, struck, and even killed ; the 
Austrian Generals in eominaiid, Maquire and Guasco, and the Austrian 
officers, forgetful of all princi])les of honour and gciierosity, cried out, 
“ Shoot the dogs, fire on the canaille.” The time allowed lor leaving 
the town was hastened two days, but at length Sclimettau was enabled 
to get the bett( 'r of all his difficulties, and to withdraw with his troops 
and his treasure. No commandant of a fortified tov\n could have 
behaved better than General Schinettau did in tlic difficult positioii in 
which lie was placed : but the loss of Dresden so deeply mortified tlie 
King, that he could never jiardon the Commandant for the misfortune, 
notwithstanding that he had obeyed orders, and brought him the 
treasure for which he had expressed so much anxiety ; ai*eordingly he 
removed Sclimettau from the field of operations, and deprived him 
of his favour. 

With the fall of the capital Frederick’s game in Saxony appeared 
to be lost, but the activity, intelligence, and nsolution of General 
Wunscli revived his ho])cs. This officer now called in to his rein- 
forcement the corps of General Finck, and they marched together to 
Meissen and thence to Torgau, against which town General St. Andr6 
was advancing with 14,000 men. Upon their approach, Wunsch 
instantly attacked, fell on them witli his cavalry, and brought forw’ard 
his infantry in front and flank, on which the whole lrapori'uir*t corps 
loft their camp and fled into the woods. 

29. PeINCE HeNET EE-ESTABLISnES THE PeUSSIAN* ABCENBANCT. 

» 

It was from his brother. Prince Henry, that Frederick first 
received assistance after his defeat. No sooner did th® tidings of the 
King’s disasters readx ‘the Prince’s camp at Sehmottscifen than 
he prepared to support Majesty cither % forming a junction wdth 
him, or by taking the Austrians off his hands^ Prince Henry 
had hitherto quietly maintained his position on the Silesian frontier, 
enduring much ici4icule from his enemies for his inactivity. Now 
calling Fouquet from Landshut to the camp, And leaving him 
to cover Silesia, Henry marched along the right bank of the Bober to 
Sagan, where he arrived on the 29th of August. On the same day 
the King was at Waldau and Luhhen opposite the Russians, to whom 
it was his* policT to keep close and have them always in sight. 
This took^ his Majesty altogether in a cemtrary direction from the 
Prince, since the march of Soltikow and Loudon was directed 
to threaten Breslau, and the King to prevent it marched to Hem- 
stadt on the Bartel river, which was the direct road; and so 
long as his Majesty could occupy this pass no enemy could go to 
Breslau without a long and diffic^t march through morasses, &c. 
Prince Henry all tliis time could get no communication with his 
brother, and did not know well what the Austrians were doing 
or where they were. He accordingly -detached Ziethen along the 
Bober tou ards Sprottau, from whom he learned that Daun was at 
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Trubel. On the Ord of Seidember the Austriim army advanced to 
Sorau, and Ziethen, rctirinpc before them to Sag:an, crof«sed the bridge 
and joined Prince Henry, tt was observed tliat the Austrian line of 
communieation from tlie frontiers of Hohemia was exceedingly long 
(nearly sixty inilea), and tht‘ Prince deteruiined, iiisLeud of «)j>j)osiiig 
them in front, to act on their line, w'hieh would nect ss.irily force them 
to fall back. He accordingly quitted Sagan on the hth, and inarched 
behind the Hober to Lauban, wdiere he arrived on the i)th. (General 
de Villo with a corps had been left tr) jiroteet this line at Mark 
Lissa, but immediately retired before Piiiiee Homy’s auny, which 
gave the Prussians the opportunity of making a dash at the A;.^triHU 
depots at Friedlund and Gabel in the Bohemian hill«, wliieli they 
completely ruined. I'liis manttmvre obliged Marshal Daun to leave 
Lusatia and run back towumls Bohemia: accordingly on the 9tli ho 
quitted Sorau and marched to Baut/en, wh tlaT De Ville had retired. 
Prince Henry now advanced to Gorlitz, and in his march General 
Krokow with 1000 Prussian horse came n])on the rear of one of the 
Austrian columns, wdieii he took about 200 prisoiu'rs and a great 
number of waggons. 

Both armies now continued some time in their camps. On the 
23rd of Se])temhcr Daun advanced without any apparent motive 
against the Prussians, and Prime Heiiiy, as well to avoid the attack 
as to succour General Pinek, who since the taking of Dresden had 
been hardly pressed by the Imperialists, resolved to march into 
Saxony. On the 23rd at night he quitted Gorlitz, and mareh(‘d the 
wdiole night in the direction of Hulbau. When the Austrians looked 
about them in the morning tlioir enemy was gone, and for two days 
they were uncertain what was b<*come of them. Daun, deceived 
by the direction he at last found they had taken, believed tlie Prince 
was gone to Silesia, and so marched to Gorlitz ; but his Highness 
had turned off to the left, and pniceeding by Rothenberg and Klitten 
had advanced to Hoyerswerda, w'hich he reached on the morning of 
the 25th. Here General Vehla with about 2000 men was encamped, 
never ilreaming of any danger. He was now surprised, surrounded, 
and taken ; a few men and one or two cannon alone escaping to tell 
the tale at Bautzen. Daun acc*ordmgly on heanng this came back 
towards Dresden, and encamped at Kessclsdorf, beyond that city. 
Prince Henry remained to let liis troops recover themselves till the 
28th, when he marched by Elsterwerda to Torgau, and on the 4th of 
October joined Generals Finck and Wunsch at Strehla. He w'as 
now at the head of 40,000 men, or fifty-three battalions and 103 
squadrons. This junction and the rapid and very able movements he 
had made totally prevented Marshal Daun from quitting Saxony, and 
absolutely separated the Austrians from the Russian army, which 
thwarted the promise ho had given Soltikow to carry the war 
into Silesia. . ^ ^ 

The able dispositions of the King also disappointed the hopes of 
Loudon, who was united with Soltikow on the Oder. He closely 
followed upon their track whenever they moved. Soltikow, on leammg 
that Daun instead of sending him reinforcements as be had agreed to 
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do, L»d curried Ids whole strength into Saxony, was disapjiointed. 
Moreover tlie Hussians had been assured by the Austrians that they 
should he tnaiiituined funn their stores, hut in eoiibeciuenee of the 
destruction of their iiini^a/ines by Prince Henry the;y were iinahh* to 
supidy tluni, and olVeied tlu'in MihsiJies of money instead. “My 
soldiers cannot eat gold,” was Soltikow^s laconic ri'piy : and being now 
disappointed in his \ievNs upon Hreslau, h<* would nunain no longer, 
hut on the 21th of Octolxu* his army coninienetd their retreat towards 
Poland. 

During the whole month of October Fiederich was attacked with a 
severe fit ot the gout ; as eoon, however, as he k.tined the retreat of 
the Russians he sent for his gdieraJs, and reteived them in bed wdth 
a sable pelisse thrown aroniul him. “ Assure m^ hr,i\t* soldiers,” said 
the King, “that 1 am not shamming, hut the violence of m^ disorder 
does not permit me to show mysell* iicrsomill^ to my army.” He then 
acquainted them with liis arrangenn'iits : one j>nrt of the army was 
destined to cover Sihsiit; the other p.irt, nndiT (jeiieral llulsen, was 
to march into Haxony to support Prince Hciiry^ 

30. Tjik Wkh in WFsrcHALiA. 

Duke Ferdinand of Rrunswick received the order of the Garter 
for his victory at Miiidcn, which was sent o\(‘r by the King with 
proper state, and a day appointed for his HighiA'ss to ht in\(*Bted 
with the insignia before the whole army. Contades was in his camp 
at Marburg, and, hearing of this investiture, he di ew up tin* French 
army, and jiaid his successful opponent the generous and delicate 
compliinent of ordering a general salute upon the occasion. On 
the 7th the hereditary Prince attacked the rear-guard of the French 
at Eimbeck, who were retiring beyond tlie Luhn ; and on the 11th 
Ferdinand took the stiong citadel of Marburg, with a garrison 
of 900 men. Cassel surrendered to tlie Hanoverian (ieneral Frey tog. 
A French post at Weimar was surprised by Luckiier, who took 800 
prisoners ; the same officer drov e the enemy out of W etzlau. G eiieral 
Imhoif had been sent to besiege Munster, but bod been forced to raise 
the siege by tlie advance of a force under D*Arim*uti6res, who was 
enabled to throw provisions into the place on the 27tli of Si ptember. 
Upon receiving reinforcements, however, linhoff again invested the 
town in the beginning of October, and obliged D’Arinenti^res to retreat 
towards Wesel. Early in November the siege-train came up, and the 
ground was broken in the night of the 10th. The French attempted 
to interrupt the siego on tlie 16tb, but, iii spile of this, tlie town sur- 
rendered on the 20th, ten days after the opt'ning of the trenches. 
ImhofiT threw in a garrison of 6000 men, and rejoined the Prince of 
Brunswick’s army. Fulda was token by sui-prise shortly after from 
the Duke of Wirtemberg and his troops, who had been placed in 
the pay of the French. His Highness had given the ladies a hall, 
which was on the point of commencing when the hereditary Prince 
and his hussars rushed into the town : 1200 prisoners were taken^ 
but the Duke of Wirtemberg escaped. The defeat at Minden had 
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caused such disunion T)ct\vccTi ("oniadcs and Hvotrlic, that both wore 
suuiijioiicd away to Vorsailloa ; and Jhikc Fcrilhiaud thought the 
oi)portuuity fiivoura))le to dispatch Iho herwlitarv Prince on tlio 2nd 
of December with thlj*tcen battalioiib uiid nineteim sqnadrtais to the 
asBistance of the Kinpf in Saxony. 

The Duke do Broglie, cr(‘at(‘d Field- Marshal, rettinied to the 
Freneli army as its commander, and was anxious by some deed to 
show himself worthy of the honour bestowed on him by his sovereign. 
Duke Ferdinand was at the time enijdoveil in blockading Giessen, 
which was in conae(]uence raistsi ; but the Prince was too much upon 
his guard to be surprised, and uft«*r a heavy eaiirionade tin enemy 
desisted. The allies, however, having been urged into activity by 
this attem])t of the French, set in mot mu their light troops, who did 
good service against them. Tin* French never eveelled in this kind 
of warfare, which is not suited to a ual 'on who from their natural 
vivacity cannot Jong remain in the state of coolness and watchfulness 
W'hich is essential to success. TJieir detached parties were therefore 
constantly attacked, their magazines thrc'atoned, their provisions 
interee))ted, and their comfort seriously impalreil, so that it w^as not 
till the e'tieme cold pnt a stop to these ex])«*diti()ns thett both par- 
ties in the beginning of .Tannary took np their winter-quarters; 
the Freneh between the Main(‘ and tlie Lalm, and the allied army 
near Marburg, where the bead -quarters w'cre fixed. The French 
W'ere so overjoyed at attaining at length some ho])CH of traiu]uillity, 
that De Broglie gave to Ins army for the parole, “ They are off.'* 

31. The War in Saxony. 

The position of dhinec Henry at Strehla w^as too strong to he 
attacked in front, which induced the Austrian General to form a 
new plan, by wdiieh be threatened the Prussian communication with 
Leipsic aiui VTittemherg, and forced them to fall hatjk on the evening 
of the IGtli to Torgau. Daun to carry out his plan divided his army 
into different bodies; the strongest division was placed under the 
command of the Duke d'Alireinberg, who moved to Strehla to pre- 
vent the enemy receiving any thing by w'ay of the Elbe; another 
division, under Gcminingen, advanced to Eulenberg, which the Prus- 
sians abandoned. Prince Henry ^ined information of some of 
these intentions from the papers of an aide-de-camp whom he 
taken prisoner. He accordingly prepared to detach Generals Find, 
Wunsch, and Wedel in different directions according to circum- 
stances. On the 25th D'Ahremberg arrived undiscovered at Do- 
mitsch, upon which Prince Henry marched with linck s coims that 
way, and had a skirmish with General Brentono at the villa^ m 
Vogelgesang, which had no consequence; but in order to surround the 
Prince, Daun sent General O'Donnell towards Eulenberg, and General 
Gemmingen to Duben. Henry was alarmed at these dispositions, 
which seemed to portend a battle, w'hich he could not sustain* if 
attacked front, flank, and rear at the same time. But Jie 
that D'Ahreraberg*8 corps was quite insulated, and might be attach 
before any of the other Austrian divisions could come to his assist- 
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ance. Ho therefore sent-Wunseh with his corps across the Elbe 
w^h orders to march down that river to Witteinberg, repass it 
and join with Eebentisch in an attack on tlie Duke from the 
rettr, whilst the Prince did the same on his side ; and he hoped that 
IPAhremberg thus surrounded, and having tlie river in his rear, 
would be forced to lay down his arms. On the 2yth the two first met 
the Duke, who happily for him had left Doinitbch. Finck, arriving 
at his point of destination, found that the enem> liad marched away 
some hours before towards Witteinherg, but Wunsch encountered 
the Austrian detachment near Merkitz. They immediately attacked, 
beat him, and drove him back to Duben on the Muldii. Tlie Prince 
could not got up in time in consequence of D’Ahrcinbcrg's move back 
to Pretzsch; but the Duke’s retreat uas made in large confused 
masses, each battalion striving to be the first to pass the bridge near 
Sackwitz. They were attacked by Kebentisch and General Platen 
with his own regiment of dragoons, and Gendfirff s hussars charged 
the enemy, taking General Gemmingeii, who commanded the rear, 
and 1430 men prisoners, but they got ofi. On the 30th the Aus- 
trians cvacuiited Duben, and effected a junction with their army 
near Schilda. 

The season being far advanced and the weather severely cold. 
Marshal Daun after this transaction determined to march back to 
Dresden. Accordingly, on the 4th of November, his army quitt(‘d 
Schilda, and arrived at Dresden on the 17th, followed cl >st at the 
heels by the I^ssians, some of whose parti(‘8 got to the ;*.-ighbour- 
hood of that City before him ; but though many skirmishes happened, 
he suffered no loss worth mentioning, louring this retreat the King, 
though not perfectly recovered, rejoined his army on the 13th at 
Sorau. His Majesty thought it dangerous to attack the Austrians 
in the strong position they had taken up on th^ heights of Kessels- 
dorf, but determined to make them quit it by threatening their 
communications with Bohemia. Finck, reinforced with General 
Wnnsch's corps, was therefore sent by Freyberg and Dippoldis- 
walda to Maxen, exactly behind the Austrian army, and had he 
been suffered to stay there, Daun must have abandoned Dresden ; but 
the Marshal was resolved to repair the fault he had so lately committed 
at Pretzsch, and instantly to attack Fiuck’s corps in such a manner 
«| to leave it no issue escape. This general had his misgivings 
respecting his situation, and was bold enough to represent them to 
the King, who answered him in a manner whioli has often rendered 
apparently impossible enterprises possible : “ He knows 1 dislike 
mmculties to be raised; he must make such arrangements as will 
insure success.” His Majesty would not even allow him to occupy 
the pass of Dippoldiswalda, “since it would he best for the whole 
force to be togetner, as he could thus better receive the attack of the 
enemy.” The Austrian Marshal, informed that General Finck was aji 
l^ppoldiswalda, determined to attack him there, and ordered General 
Sincere to march thither on the 19th, during a heavy snow-storm ; 
but, on coming there, he found Finck ^no that very morning to 
Maxen. This of course required a new disposition of attack. 
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32. The Battle op Maxen. 

The King was with l^s main army at Wilhdruf, having pushed 
Ziethen to Kesselsdorf. Tlio Prussian forces near Dippoldiswalda 
and Maxell under Pinck amounted to thirty -five squadrons and 
eighteen battalions. Marshal Daun, sensible of the danger he was 
in of being cut off from Bohemia by this corps, and having obtained 
from his Quartermastcr-GencraJ, Count Lacy, a correct plan of 
the ground wliich the Prussians occupied, deterniined again to send 
General Sincere on an expedition against it to secure the rear of his 
army. The Marshal at the same time sent a body of light troops 
under General Brentano from the neighbourhood of Dresden, and 
directed a body of Imjierialists of the Duke of Zwcybriicken’s army to 
proceed on the right of the ravine of Dolma, in order to come on Finek's 
left hank. On tin* lyth, in the morning, the Marshai himself joined 
the division of Sincere at Ditipoldiswalda, and posted. it securely ; ff)r 
if the Prussian corps had advanced against him, he might liavc been 
greatly embarrassed; and it was to be feared ihat his Prussian 
Migesty might in the interim attack the principal army, weakened 
, as it was by these considerable detachments. I'he Marshal after 
this returned to his head -quarters, leaving orders with Baron Sincere 
to march tin* next morning, the 20th, at se\en o^clock to Keinhardts- 
grimma. But the troo})B had scarcely begun their march, when 
Marshal Daun, atUmded by the IMnces Albert and Clement of 
Saxony, again rode up, and took the conmiaud of the attack. Count 
O^Doniiell was placed at the head of the cavalry, and Sincere com- 
manded the infantry ; and the march was made in advance in four 
columns, two of the former, and two of the latter. The village was 
found occupied by three squadrons of Prussian hussars, and General 
Platen was posted in the rear of it with a support; but thw all 
abandoned it at the approach of the Austrians, without even defend- 
ing the important gorge in which it is situated. Tlie country was so 
mountainous, and the paths so slippery from frost and snow, that 
the officers came to the Marshal to dissuade him from proceeding ; 
but Major Fabri (a zealous and excellent officer) assured him that 
he had himself reconnoitred the ways, and found them practicable ; 
and, moreover, that there was no doubt they would prove so, for 
the enemy must have passed over them the preceding day, so that 
the Austrian corps continued their march in four columns from 
Reinhardtsgrimma to Maxen. 

' General Finck was now seen on the heights m front of the latter 
place, which he occupied with three hattahons and a battery of nine 
guns and howitzers ; General Platen was on a lower hill nearer Hors- 
dorf with two battalions ; and the remainder of the force was fac^ to 
the right to oppose Brentano's advance. Batteries were established 
at the angles of the potence, opposite the advance, of the latter corps. 
General Finck rendered his position defective by not ocenpying two 
heights immediately adjoining the left of where Platen stood, which 
would have prevented the Austrians from debouching from th© wo<» 
through which they were marching from Beinhardtsgrimma j but it 
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must be admitted that be was scarcely strong cnougli to oc*cuy)y them, 
for Wunseb was necessarily posted facing Dohna, to oppose the Im- 
perialist advance on that side. As soon, however, as the Austrian ad- 
vanced guard hud cleared the wood, the Marshal ascended one of the 
al)ove heights to reconnoitre the cnem^^s position; and in si)iteof the 
very steep ascent, slippery from the frost and snow, Captain Sehroeden 
of the artillery followed him up, and established a battery of eight 12- 
pounders, which enfiladed the Prussian position, and occabioned con- 
siderable havoc. The cannonade now became vi*ry brisk on both 
sides ; but that of the Imperialists, having the atl vantage of situation, 
did the most execution : for Brentano also continued his advance, 
and had established a battery of eight 8-pound eulverius on a height 
called the Sandberg, on thel*russian Hank opposc'd to him ; the shot 
from these two attacks occasioned such confusion among the baggage, 
that it had to be removed. 

The cannonade had already continued three-quarters of an hour, 
when the Marshal ordered General Siskov\ itz to go forward with his 
grenadiers againit the Ih^ussians; suyiporting them with a brigade 
of infantry under M. d’Aiusc, to attack their riglit, and a brigade 
under General Dombasle to move to their left. The cavalry re- 
mained in the hollow way under cover from the cnemy^s fire. 
While these troops were advancing, two battalions of Prussians 
descended the hill of Maxen to take the advance in flank, but these 
men being met in front by the gi’enadicrs, and cruslu'd ii li ink by 
the Are of tho battery on the hill, were driven with pri ipitation 
into the village of Maxen. General Pinck immediately supported 
them with three battalions from his right flunk facing Brentnno^s 
corps, and replaced them with Platen’s division, whom hi* drew back 
into the line. These troops marched behind the position through the 
village of Maxen, but meeting there the two battalions who had 
been repulsed, they were all unfortunately thrown into disorder. The 
Prussian Generals, Rebciitisch and Mosel, used their utmost endeavours 
to prevent this disorder, but all their efforts were useless. The 
Austriaxk grenadiers now, therefore, carried the principal height with 
but little loss, and obliged the Prussians to retire, abandoning their 
cannon, and at the same moment the Imperial cavalry', advancing from 
the hollow in which they were placed, turned the flanJk pursued the 
advantage already gained with the utmost intrepidity, . The attack of 
Brentano’l corps was at this time becoming more serious, and Finck 

of Majo^^neral de Bredow, to advance against them ; but these 
having to pass through marsh land, and thick furze, could neither form 
nor attack with effect, but fell bac^ and again joined Finck, who had 
taken up a new position in fix)ntof Schnemdorf. Brentano continued 
advancing to Drowitz, where his division now united itself to that of 
the Marshal. 

This new position, Hyr-Mcther halt, of the J^nissians was but of short 
duration, for Prince €l|d^iierg, with three battalions of infantry end 
on^ of dragoons of tiM ^^tinpcrialistB, was already at Burkartswalde, 
and Count Palfy wi^ Ji^ttsars and light troops at Sirsen, so that 
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General Finck, enclosed on every side, took post for the night in 
the jdain between Ffilkenliaye and Blosebwitz. He was now in 
the most distressing situation possibles surrf>imded on all sides by 
gorges and defiles whose heights were occupied by the enemy j there 
was not a single opening lor lus retj-eiit. 'J'lu* night was too for 
adAanced for either pait^ to continue their attacks, but the Prus- 
sians formed in order of battle and laydown under arms. In the 
night the Marshal was infoiintd that a corps of the enemy had bt'cn 
seen approaching Dippoldiswalda ; u]M)n which he ordennl a body of 
troops to oecii})y Kuppehen, where Sincere’s corps had Ix'en at the 
first attack, with ordt rs to defend it to the la‘'t extremity, and thus 
to prevent the King from sending succour to Mtixcn through the 
valley, after whicli lie ri tired to rest for a few hours in a house in 
the village. Hefbn* daj break lie came to his troops and ordered 
some camion to tire in the daik towards the place where thd'hflemy 
were supposed to be. Finck, alarmed at this, at fir<=t formedfa resolu- 
tion to cut his way through the Imperialists from SchnemdOrf on the 
side of Miihlbach, and distributed cartridges among the’tiwps for 
that puiiKise, but when be mustered tlu men who remained with 
him, they amounted only to 2836, with only eight pieces of cannon, 
and he fidt it would be vain to attempt such an enterprise with such a 
weakened and defeated force. Wunsch, though a gencial of infantry, 
offered to lead the cavalrj, under favour of the night, by the gorge 
near Sirsen, in the ojipositi direction, by way of Lug and Loehwitz. 

The day broke amidst these counter-resolutions, but Wunsch had 
already started in the direction indicated. As scxin as the Austrian 
guns opened, a trumpet was sent to the Marshal, when the fire ceased, 
and all further attack was countermanded upon the a])peurance of 
Genera] Rehentisch, who, on the part of Gener^ Finck, came with an 
offer to surrdhdcr prisoners of war. Baun, however, insisted that 
Wunsch should he recaUtal and included in the capitulation, and the 
Prussian General rc]jreseiited in vain tliat he commanded a separate 
lx)dy of men. The Marshal sent after him, and Wunsch was obliged 
to return and become prisoner, though ho did not sign the convention. 
Seventy-one pieces of cannon wdth forty -four ammunition carts, nine 
general officers with 510 of inferior degree, and 14,922 men submitted 
to tlic Austrian Marshal on this occasion j a few hussars alone ^ICgped 
to carry the sad intelligence to Frederick. General Finck’s case was • 
very hard one. He had represented to the King his danger, and had 
nevertheless been ordered to encounter it, with even a stipulation 
that in his judgment increased it. He was an officer who had risen 
entirely by personal merit and the favour of his sovereign, and who, 
after the disaster at Kunersdorf, had been pronounced to be a second 
Turenne. The King now wrote to him, “ that it is a circumstanee 
unheard of to this day that a Prussian corps should lay down ^ 
arms,” and accordingly, upon his release at the end of the war, he 
and Kebentisch were brought to a court-martial, tried, and 
demned to be imprisoned at Spandau for a year, and dis^ssed 
the service. On receiving his liberty he took service in the 
army, but died in a very few years, as it is believed, of a broken 
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heart. Rebentisch became a general officer in the Portuguese ser- 
vice. The King forgave none of the generals who had been made 
prisoners at Maven except Wuiisch, whom lie considered to have 
shown the most spirit, and to have been undeservedly implicated in 
the disaster. 

Tlie l*russian corps which had alarmed Marshal Dann in the 
night was a reality. The King had in t^uth detached TTulsen w ith 
four regimeiitb of infantry and tuo of cavalry, and subsequently 
Schlabendorf with nine battalions and ten squadrons, to the ass^ist- 
ance of Finck, but they did not rtach l)ipj)oldiswalda till after his 
surrender on the 21st, and on receiving intelligence of liis fate 
they withdrew again the next day, and reached Frejberg on the 
2drd. Marshal Dann after his successful enterprise returned to Ids 
camp near Dresden, and detached General Reck to the right bank 
of that Elbe against the corps of General Dierke, who was posted 
near Meissen with 3000 men. On the 3rd of December this general 
directed Ins march so that he eaine on the Prussian leit flank, at- 
tacked Daerke, and drove him to the river, where haNing no bridge, 
he attempted to pass in boats, but the Elbe was so full of ice that 
Beck, one of the Empress’s best officers, left him no alteniative but 
to la^ down his arms, by which 1400 more Prussian soldiers fell into 
the hands of the Austrians, in proof that misfortunes never come 
dngle. 

Marshal Daun, generally so cautious, w^as nevertheless iiiduced, 
after these advantages, to advance upon the weakened ainiy of the 
King, in the hope tli.it he would take to flight upon his approach. To 
his surprise he found him prepared to receive him. He then detached 
Maquire to get possession of lYeyhcrg, who advanced against it 
with 16,000 men; but he was dibappoiiited ; he found the Wussiaiis 
drawn up in order of battle, and did not venture to •attack tjiem. 
Frederick had only 21,000 men with him, hut with these he main- 
tained his position from Wilsdruf to F’reyberg, and kept possession of 
the whole electorate of Stixonj , with the exception of Dresden, and 
an inconsiderable portion of the circle of Meissen. Daun, to the 
aatoniehment of the world, wtis contented to rest in his strong posi- 
tion near Plane n, and in his impregnable camp at Firnu, as if he had 
been the defeated party. Frederick remained face to face with his 
formidable adversary, and was still a serious opponent, in h* small 
encampment near Wilsdruf. Undler this state of things the bei'e- 
^tiry Prince of Brunswick marched into the camp at Fi^eybcrg 
on the 25th of December with 12,000 men. It was to the glory 
of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswrick that the result of a briUiant 
dunpaign against the numerous armies of the French enabled him 
to <fotach such a force 300 miles to the assistance of the King of 
PjruBsU. The winter, however, bad already set in with unexampled 
sererity : it was the most intense cold known in Europe for a great 
many years. The Prussian army, distributed in the small towns 
and vmages, were so straitened fox room that only a few of the 
soldSers conld be housed« and evesf day many of the ill-dad men 
wea^ foostbitten. Four battaliona in daily succession occupied the 
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camp, where the touts were frozen as hard as boards. Notwith- 
standing the ^everity of the season, Frederick, proud of his rein- 
forcemonts, advanced and diove bock all the aiUaiued posts of the 
cncmj, but he could do nothing more in such a season, though 
Marshal Daun was exposed to tin same in< onv^ nionce and suficrings. 
The winter campaign cost more than two battlts; 4000 men were 
lost in sixteen da^s, so that it was said of both armies, ‘^They died 
like flies.” At length in January the Prussians went into winter- 
quaj-tevs, as did the Austrians; and the Impel lahsts inarched into 
Franconia with their head -quarters at Bamberg, so that the cam- 
paign now ended on eveiy side. 

33. The Wab in Pomfbania. 

The Swedes ohtaiin‘d some advantagis thi*' jeir in consequenoe 
of the uecessitj Geiieial Klcist had Ixtn under alter the battle of 
Kunersdorf of marching to the assistance of the King. No sooner 
had Kleist march(‘d than (ieiieral Laiitiiighausen, who commanded 
the Swedish arniv, attacked and took the ioit of Penamunde ; whilst, 
by sea General Kaiqilan, haxingwith his fl< et entered the harboiu* 
of Stettin, had seized upon nine Piussian vessels wh’.di were at 
anchor there. Count Fersen also took the town of WoUin, and in 
it (JOO prisoners. Several lattalions of the slightly wounded were 
formed at Berlin and sent to General Mantenfel. The Swedish 
army advanced as lar as Jh*eiit/lau, when, alaimed at their sne- 
ecsses, Manteufel, as soon as ilie reinforcements came up, advanced, 
and drove the Swedes beyond the river Peno. lie never after this 
allowed them to stop, hut drove them, continually fighting, to Greift- 
wald and Demmin, in which latter place he sei/(*(l the military chest ; 
and thence ad^ ancing took Aiiklam, but the bitterness of the cold 
put an end to the campaign, and he took up his winter-quarters in 
that town. 

After the retirement of the Russians into Poland, General Golz 
remained opposed in Silesia by General Fouquet and General 
Harscli ; but a few days later, on the 29th of October, Fouquet 
received reinforcements from the King, and marched away to ob- 
struct General Loudon. He passed Breslau on the 5tli of Novenaber, 
and reached Koscl on the 12tli. Here he came up with the Austrians, 
10,000 strong, and determined on a w^ar of posts. He occasioned 
them ki'eat losses in skirmishes, and beat up their quarters, and 
took emout 400 prisoners. On the 30th Fouquet, informed that 
Loudon was retreating, followed him to Ratishon, and on the saiM 
day the Austrians arrived at Tcschen. It now seemed as if mutUflUy 
agreed that winter-quarters should be taken up by all the contend&ng 
parties. 
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